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PREFACE. 


This thesis has been written 
with the idea in mind that it 
may later serve as the basis of 
a series of popular addresses. 
This will account for its form, 
and also its style, which is not 
at all formal. 


In addition to the authors 
mentioned in the bibliography 
and notes, the writer is in- 
debted to all the members of 
the faculty of the Pacific 
School of Religion for ideas 
which have found their way 
into this thesis, and which 
they will recognize. 
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THe Present Day PROBLEM OF THE OLp TESTAMENT. 
OUTLINE. 


Introduction. 


Statement of the Problem: Has the Old Testament any value 
in our religiou life and instruction today, or-shall we 
discard it? If we keep it, how shall we use it? 

The two schools which are attempting to answer this problem 
--The conservative and the Modern. 


b. 


A Comparison and Evaluation of the Two Schools. 
1. Their methods of procedure. 
Conservative: deductive method. 
Modern: inductive method. 

2. Their general views of the Old Testament. 

Conservative: a divinely given book authoritative in 
all things. 
Modern: a record of progressive religious development. 

3. Their views of inspiration and revelation. 

Conservative: verbal dictation, and a "“irawing aside of 
the veil." 
Modern: cooperative between God and man, and progressive. 

4, Their methods of interpretation. 

Conservative: claim to interpret literally. 
Modern: interpret in the light of historical and literary 
criticism, and comparative religions. 

5. Their solutions of the problem of historical difficulties. 
Conservative: claims that there are no historical errors. 
Modern: Historical errors occur, but are explained when 

aim, purpose, and limitations of author are known. 

8, Their solutions of the moral problem. 

Conservative: No errors in moral teachings. 
Modern: Old Testament records a moral progress. Lower 
standards are superseded by higher. 

. Summary: Modern view alone in harmony with spirit of the 

age. 
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The Present Day Value of the Old Testament. 


Some charges made against the value of the Old Testament. 
(1) 01d Testament in conflict with modern learning. 
(2) Not related to our times. 

(3) Its imperfect morals make: it dangerous. 
(4) Old Testament has no connection with Christianity, 
for which the New Testament is sufficient. 

The value of the Old Testament for today. 

(1) Its literary value. 

(2) Its value as a source for the study of religion, 
ethics, and morals. 

(3) The religious value in the Old Testament itself. 

(4) Its value as a preparation for Christianity and 
the New Testament. 

Summary. 


£ET. 


How shall the Old Testament be used Today? 


Need for employing the results of modern criticism 
in the present day use of the Old Testament. 
General principles for the use of the Old Testament 

(1) A right conception of what the Old Testament is. 

(2) A knowledge of haw the Old Testament came to be. 

(3) The recognition of the Old Testament as a development. 

(4) Hmphasis upon the religious truths of the Old Testa- 

ment. 
Some principles for the use of the Old Testament material 
in religious instruction. 

(1) A selection of material according to needs and age of 
pupil. 

(2) A postponement of material containing imppobabilities 
and moral difficulties until the pupil can under- 
stand the problems involved. 

(3) A frank recognition of immoral elements. 

(4) A frank recognition of legendary material 
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4, Summary. 
EV 
Conclusion. 


Need for aggressive work on the part of the modern school. 


Tue Present Day PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


At the Church Congress of the Episcopal Church held in New 
York City in 1919, one of the questions discussed was this: 
"Shall we retain the Old Testament in the Lectionary and the 
Sunday School?™” This is one of the first cases of the formal 
consideration of such a question by one of our religious 
bodies. Rut it by no means betokens an unusual present day 
attitude toward the Old Testament. Rather, it is a reflection 
of the thought of many Christian minds today concerning Ets 
During the past half century there have come from various 
quarters many proposals to do away with the Old Testament in 
religious education. As yet none of our Christian bodies have 
officially put the Old Testament aside, but there is a growing 
tendency to neglect it. To many people today it is an almost 
unknown book. 

What is the cause of this neglect of the Old Testament? 

Is it being discarded because it has nothing of value for the 
present generation? Is it being cast aside because the wrong 
method is being employed in its use? There must be some 
reason for the attitude of our day toward the Old Testament. 
So we are confronted with the present day problem of the Old 
Testament, which we may state as follows: Has the Old Testa- 
ment any value in our religious life and instruction today, 
or shall we discard it? If we keep it how shall we use it? 

The Old Testament has been the object of intense study for 
two thousand years, and it might seem that whatever of value 
it has to offer would long ago have been completely deter- 
mined. But within the last century there has arisen in the 
field of Biblical scholarship an ever increasing school which 
has been investigating the Old Testament anew, believing that 
there were still values within it which had not yet been dis- 
covered. But many people under the influence of the old tra- 
ditional views have looked askance at the progress of the 
newer view, and have regarded with alarm the findings of its 
investigations. They feel that the new school is endeavoring 
to destroy the value and authority of the Old Testament, and 

14.See "The Church and its American opportunity: papers read 


by various writers at the Chureh Congress in 1919" N.Y¥., 1919. 
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that this will result in the destruction of the faith of be- 
lievers. The newer school, on the other hand, feels that the 
old school in holding so firmly to the traditionalism of a 
past age.is placing a stumbling block in the way of the mod- 
ern believer. Thus we find today in the field of Biblical 
study two opposing schools or parties, with opposing views 

and methods, but both believing in the value of the Old Testa- 
ment, and both attempting to solve the problem of its use. 

Are they both right in believing that the Old Testament has 
present day value? Is either right in the way it is attempting 
to make use of the Old Testament’ 

Probably the best way to get, the heart of our problem is 
by a comparison and evaluation of these two divergent views 
of the Old Testament, and the use of it which they advocate. 
Having surveyed their viewpoints, methods, and results, we 
will be in a better position to take up the problem of the 
present day value and use of the Old Testament. 

It would not be true to say that all Christians are ad- 
herents of one school or the other, for there are many 
Christians, who through ignorance, or indifference, or both, 
take no interest in matters of Riblical study. But those who 
are interested in the religious instruction ofi our youth and 
of the members of our churches in general must almost of neces- 
sity adopt the viewpaint of one of these schools. Of course 
there are those who attempt to take a middle position between 
the two views, though it is extremely difficult to be consist- 
ent while attempting to hold, in part at least, to two such 
divergent views. 

So we find two views contending for mastery,--the tradi- 
tional and the progressive. Those holding the traditional 
view are commonly known as the conservatives. Those accept- 
ing the progressive view are called the modern or liberal 
school. We may as well adopt these appellations in our dis- 
cussion, but let us endeavor to refrain from attaching to them 
any unplesSant or prejudicial connotations. 
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Skat 
A ComMPARISON AND EvaLUATION oF THE Two CoNTENDING SCHOOLS. 


1. General viewpoint and method of procedure of the two 
schools. : 

We afe living in an age in which the scientific attitude of 
mind predominates. The characteristic of this scientific 
spirit is that it investigates its subject, endeavors to get 
at facts, and on the basis of these facts builds its conclu- 
sions. More and more is laboratory work being given a larger 
place in our schools in order that the students may experiment 
and investigate, and that from their own experience and work 
and the facts which they obtain, they may have grounds for be- 
lieving what they are taught. The word ‘induction’ well 
characterises the scientific mettod,--the discovering or prov- 
ing of general propositions from particualr facts obtained 
by experiment and investigation. 

Rut in this scientific age there are still many people live 
ing who have not caught the scientific spirit. They are using 
the method of the pre-scientific age,--deduction; that is, 
they assume general propositions, and attempt to deduce facts 
from them.. This method reached its height in the scholasti- 
cism of the Middle Ages, and was extensively used in theology 
and the study of the Bible. The conservative school still 
makes use of this method. It goes to the Old Testament with 
certain views concerning its origin, its formation, and its 
teaching, and in it seeks substantiation for these views. 
Anyone at all familiar with the many divergent beliefs and 
doctrines which have been promulgated in the past, or are prev- 
alent today, ckaiming proof from the Bible, knows how easy it 
is by this methéd to find support in the Pible for almost any 
belief, no matter how unreasonable, by taking passages out of 
their context and shaping them to fit the case. 

The modern school, on the other hand, has adopted the in- 
ductive method which has gained almost universal acceptance in 
all other fields of knowledge, and uses it in the study of the 
Rible. Instead of going to the old Testament with precon- 
ceived ideas, this school attempts, with an open mind, toana- 
lyse and investigate it in order to see what is really there. 
In other words, it seeks to get at facts and then to base its 
conclusions upon these facts. 
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Thus the modern school uses the scientific, inductive 
method in its work. The conservative school uses the pre- 
scientific, deductive method. Is it reasonable to assume 
that a method which has been discarded in all other fields 
of knowledge must be kept in the one particular field of 
religion and Biblical study? Is it doing violence to the 
Old Testament to adopt a method in this field which has 
gained acceptance in all other branches of knowledge? 

This is a scientific age. The scientific spirit and at- 
titude of mind is becoming more and more prevatient and has 
come to stay. Experience is showing us that if the Old Testa- 
ment will not endure investigation by this method, it is the 
Old Testament and not the method which will be discarded. 

The present generation and generations to come will not be 
willing to apply to the study of the Bible a method which has 
everywhere else been replaced by an entirely different one. 
The modern party claims that not only will the Old Testament 
stand the test of this new method, but that thereby it gains 
new value and vitality for present ddy life. 


2. General view of the Old Testament. 

These two opposing schools hold entirely different views 
as to what the Old Testament is. To the conservative it is 
"s sort of talisman, miraculously given and divinely authori- 
tative on the subject of God, religion, and morals, in every 
part."~ It is an inerrant history of the chosen people,-- 
Israel. It sets forth the whole history of man, his per- 
fection at creation, his fall, and God's plan for his salva- 
tion. It foretells the future, especially the Incarnation 
and work of Christ, and the things which will happen in the 
"last days.' This view places the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment on the same plane, and regards it to the last word "the 
very word of God," having his authority back of every idea 
and thought, yes, even back of every sentence and word. 

The modern school regards the Old Testament as a record 
of a religious and moral growth as man has been seeking after 
God and his truth. Instead of finding the whole of the Old 
Testament on the same moral and religious plane, the modern 
investigator discerns in it stages of development, beginning, 
to be sure, with rather crude ideas of God and of morality, 

1.Bed%,W.F: The Old Testament in the light of today,p.xv. 
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but ever pushing onward, though not with an ever even up- 
ward progress, to higher ideas, and a fuller knowledge of 
God and of what he desires of his worshippers, preparing 
the way for the fuller revelation in Jesus Christ. 

In adopting this view, the modern school is only applying 
to the study of the Old Testament that great principle which 
is coming to dominate the thinking of our age --the princi- 
ple of development. ver since Darwin published his epoch 
making book, "The Origin of Species", in 1859, this princi- 
ple has been permeating all branches of knowledge and has 
been revolutionizing methods of study and research. The 
world is no longer regarded as a static thing, but as a great 
living system, the working principle of which is the law of 
development. In speaking of evolution or development, mem- 
bers of the modern school usuaitly have in mind no set theory. 
The conservatives usually regard evolution as the belief that 
men descended from apes, and hold that the failure of scient- 
ists to discover "the missing link" absolutely invalidates 
the theory, which for them is already denied by the Old Testa- — 
ment. 

The modern school, as a whole, holds no definite theory 
of evolution. It is willing to leave that problem to the 
scientists. Rut it is confident of one thing,--that God 
works in his universe according to the great principle of de- 
velopment, that this principle is amply exemplified in the 
Old Testament, and that the Old Testament cannot be rightly 
understaod apart from the application of this principle. 

Belief in evolution or the principle of development has 
come to stay,--this does not mean any particular theory of 
evolution, but the great principle itself. lvidence for this 
belief is found in all phases of life and knowledge. The 
belief is becoming an integral part of the thought process of 
our youth. Is it safe to tell them that this great principle 
must be excluded from the field of religion and Biblical 
study? They are using it elsewhere. If told they must not 
use it in the study of the Old Testament, it casts reflection 
upon that book. And what is the result? Thousands are cast- 
ing the Old Testament aside because it seems to have no place 
in modern thogght and life. 

Rut other thousands with the modern point of view are 
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finding in the Qld Testament new and deeper meanings, greater 
values, increased vitality, and larger contributions to pres- 
ent: day life. 


8. View of inspiration and revelation. 

One of the fundamental differences between the conserva- 
tive and liberal positions is the view of inspiration and 
revelation which each represents. Both believe that the 
Bible is inspired, that it reveals God to us, and that it is 
written through the agency of inspired human beings. But 
they have different ideas of what inspiration and revelation 
are. Probably both would be willing to affirm the following 
definition. "The action of God upon the nature of man we 
call inspiration; its results, the perfected and purified 
consciousness of self and the world and God is revelation." 
Or again, “Inspiration is the process by which God gives."" 
That is, inspiration is an action or process, but how this 
action takes place furnishes grounds for a great difference 
of opinion. Here is a statement from a member of the con- 
servative school, which is a little more extreme perhaps than 
many would give, but which, on the whole, reflects the atti- 
tude of mind of the school. "The Bible itself knows of but 
one kind of inspiration, and that is an inspiration which ex- 
tends to every chapter, verse, word, and syllable of the orig- 
inal Scriptures, using the mind and mouth, the heart and hand 
of the writers, guiding them in the least particular, guarding 
them against the least blunder, and making their utterance 
the very word of God to our souls... The Scripture, and the 
entire Scripture, claims to be, and is in fact, altogether free 
from errors or mistakes of any sort." 

Another conservative writer, who does not go quite to this 
extreme, and seems to give a place for the human element in 
inspiration, yet goes on to say: "How there can be inspira- 
tion other than verbal inspiration is a metaphysical problem 
which I confess I am not clever enough to be able to solve... 
Let no one, then, be cajoled or browbeaten into the mingled 
pedantry and silliness and sin of thinking...that we pele do 
without verbal insyiration and the God of the Bible." 

1. Garvie: Article in Revelation in Hasting's Dictionary 
a ee isk is sodern theology, p.498. 

3. Brockes,J.H: Anti-Higher criticism, p.334, quoted by 


Bade: Old Testament in the light of today, ~ xvi. 
4, Anderson: The Bible and modern criticism, p.99f 
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What is called verbal inspiration is really not inspira- 
tion, but dictation. God dictated, man wrote down, and God 
kept man from making errors. Thus in answer to our question, 
How does God act upon the mind of nisin this view would indi- 
him,much as a present day author uses an amanuensis, merely 
for writing down what he has to give forth. Is a stenographer 
inspired when she writes down a letter which her employer dice 
tates? No. Nor can verbal inspiration be real inspiration. 

Such a view of inspiration makes God the sole author of 
the Old Testament, and responsible for every part of it. It 
makes the whole of the Old Testament of equal value and author- 
ity. Revelation, the result of inspiration, therefore, is 
the revealing of God to man, "a drawing aside of the veil, 
and giving man a gldmpse of God, not because man is endeavor- 
ing to find him, but out of God's gwn goodness. 

Rut there are many difficulties attending this view of 
inspiration which makes God solely responsible for the whole 
of the Old Testament. In spite of what the conservative 
party is able to do, many people, especially young people, 
are finding difficulty in accepting such a view of inspiration. 
How, one asks, can one harmonize the idea ice a God who com- 
manded the slaughter of innocent children with Him of whom 
Jesus said, "It is not the will of your Father who = in 
heaven that one of these little ones should perish"? There 
are many things of questionable morality recorded in the Old 
Testament done in the name of the Lord, or at his command. 

And yet if the whole Old Testament is the very word of God, 
these must be revelations of his character. Modern young peo- 
ple are asking, Can I believe in a God of such questionable 
moral character? And when they have been imbued with the idea 
of verbal inspiration can we blame them for looking askance 

at such a God, and being indifferent to the whole of the Old 
Testament, if indeed they do not reject it entirely? 

Jesus lived in a time of belief in verbal inspiration. 

What was his attitude toward the Scriptures of his day? He 

treated them with reverence, but also with freedom. He does 

fot seem to have regarded them as a final revelation of God 
1 II Kings 9:7f 


2 Matt. 18: 14 
3 See e.g. II Kings 228: 19=28; Deut.14: 21. 
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to man, nor their laws as binding for all time. In Luke 

16:16 we find his words: "The law and the prophets were un- 
til John: from that time the good news of the kingdom is 
preached." On several occasions he refers to various laws, 
saying, "Ye have heard that it was said to them of glid.tige..s 
but I say unto you...(something different). ” And when Jesus 
stated that "there is nothing from without the man that going 
into him can defile himy® he swept away the whole law of cere- 
monial cleanness and uncleanness. Now the great principle of 
development was not yet known at the time of Jesus, but he 
seems to have approached very close to this idea. According 
to this jrinciple religion and morality grow by stages, and 

as they advance, certain things of the past are superseded 

by higher, nobler conceptions. Nor did Jesus think of reve- 
lation being final with himself. In his farewell talk to his 
disciples, the Fourth Gospel records him as saying, "IT have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all truth." So revelation goes on. 

The modern school claims the right to adopt the attitude 
of Jesus, to treat the Old Testament with reverence, but also 
with freedom, and refuses to be bound by a traditionalism of 
the past. And furthermore, it feels that it would be wrong 
not to view the ideas of inspiration: and revelation in the 
light of the principle of development which it believes the 
Spirit of Truth has led men to discover. 

The action of God upon the mind of man is not upon the 
passive mind. God reveals himself through reasonable pro- 
cesses. God acted upon the writers of the the Old Testament 

Through no disturbance of the soul 

Or strong compunction in (them) wrought, 

But in the quietness of eugageet- 
Inspiration is both rational and spiritual. As man searches 
for truth, God leads him on to grasp new truth. But in the 
expression of this truth the inspired man is limited by the 
knowledge and moral standards of his time. 

Tennyson has bédautifully expressed this idea in the 
"Holy Grail." In speaking of the knights who had had visions 

14. See Matt. 5: 21, 27, 23, 38,45; also 23: 16ff) 


2. Mark 7: 15. 3. John 16: 12,18. 
4. Sanday: Inspiration, p.143. 
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of the Holy Grail, King Arthur said, "For these have seen 
according to their sight." Then he adds the significant 
lines, 

For every fiery prophet in old times, 

And all the sacred madness of the bard, 

When God made music thro' them, could biut speak 

His music by the framework and the chord. 
And then turning to the knights who had had the vision he 
added, "And as ye saw it ye have spoken truth." And like- 
wise the writers of the Bible, as they have seen it, they 
have spoken truth. 

Inspiration is an inward illumination, and in the attempt 
to express it the character of the individual personality is 
impressed upon it. "The water of life has not been c cveyed 
through channels which have left it unaffected. The human 
factor has here, as in so many other instances, cooperated 
with the Divine."” 

Thus the revelation of God to man has come in response to 
man seeking after God. It has not come from some external 
source in an objective way, but has been a divine illumina- 
tion within from Him who "is not far from each one of us, 
for in him we live, and move, and have our being. "” Revel a- 
tion has come from cooperation between God and man. Man's 
upreach has been met by God's downreach. Revelation has 
been a continuous, developing revelation, conditioned by the 
stage of development of mankind. rAgperfect revelation would 
be wasted upon an imperfect nation." 

Is then the Bible any less a revelation of God because 
is has come out of the experiences, the longings and aspira- 
tions of the human heart, and subject to human limitations, 
instead of being dictated from above the vaulted skies 
through the passive mind of men? Is it not of more value to 
us as the record of man's striving after God, growing out of 
the needs of the human heart and meeting those needs, and 
bringing man into closer relationship with God and the great 
on-going purposes of his universe? At least the modern school 
believes that this is the vital, practical, truly Christian 
view to take of inspiration and revelation. 

1. Quoted from Prof. Peake by Mains: Divine inspiration,p.98 


2 Acts 18: 27f 
3 Garvie: Article on Revelation, HPB, extra vol. 
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4, Method of interpretation. 

It is a constant boast of many of the conservative 
school that they take the Old Testament literally, just as 
it stands, believing every word of it from cover to cover. 
Yet it is rare indeed to find a person who is consistent in 
his literalism. Instead of accepting the Old Testament 
literally, word for word, it is their own interpretation of 
it they accept, and they mistake their interpretation for the 
literal meaning. The following example well illustrates this 
point. Although it comes from the New Testament field, it 
applies equally well here. 

Two men were discussing a certain passage of the New 
Testament. One was attempting to explain it. The other 
said, "I take the Bible at its face value. The minute you 
begin to explain, you get away from the meaning of the Bible. 
I stick to the literal surface meaming." The first rejlied, 
"What about the verse, 'but whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.' Do you take that 
literally?" The other answered, "No, that isn't what that 
verse means." And he went to explain its meaning. He is 
simply one of the numerous tarong who maintain that they ace> 
cept the Bible literally, and yet in reality are free in in- 
terpreting it. 

Another well known example is that of the days of the 
creation. The narrative plainly states that God finished 
the creation in six days and rested on the seventh. But 
modern science has demonstrated that the world is of enor- 
mously great age and could not have been formed in a six day 
period, nor as recently as the Old Testament would seem to 
indicate. Feeling that geology has made good its assertion, 
the conservative school must in some way save the narrative 
of Genesis. So the claim is made that the days were not 
twenty-four hour days, but long periods of time. But let us 
quote from a representative of this view, whom we earlier 
quoted as believing in verbal inspiratic: "I own a decided 
conviction that while the passage clearly indicates our ordi- 
nary day, the word is used in a purely symbolic sense... The 
problem may be stated thus: A man is to God, as his day of 
four and twenty hours is to the Divine day of creation." 


1. Anderson: The Bible and modern criticism, p.122. 
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Another attempt to solve the problem of the days is 
to assert that between the second and third verses of the 
first chapter of Genesis there is an indefinite period of 
time in which the world was forming, and then God finished 
his creation in six days. - 

Numerous other examples might be cited, showing that 
while the claim is madecof accepting the Old Testament 
literally, in fact it is the interpretaticn of the individ- 
ual which is usually mistaken for the literal meaning 

The modern school avowedly interprets the Old Jevienact. 
It believes that the Old Testament needs interpretation in 
order to be understood today. The Old Testament comes from 
an age and environment which are entirely different from ours. 
These things affected it greatly, and we cannot understand it 
intelligently until we understand the circumstances and con- 
diticns out of which it came. So the modern school makes 
large use of historical and literary criticism. 

By means of these modern critical methods it is possible 
to determine much concerning the date, authorship, method of 
composition, and conditions ffom which a given book came. 
Historical criticism seeks as far as possible to reconstruct 
the historical, moral, wand religious background, and so to 
interpret the book in the light of its ccntemporaneous envi 
ronment. Thus it triesto find out what the message of the 
writer meant to the people of his time. It recognizes that 
the writers were conditioned by the knowledge and moral 
standards of their time, and so had to fashion their message 
accordingly. They spoke "according to the framework and the 
chord." The historical and literary criticism distinguishes 
between the framework and the real message. Instead of try- 
ing to gild over the crude frame, the modern school is will- 
ing to recognize it as crude, and is content to find the 
value of the Old Testament in the truths which gleam out more 
clearly in contrast to their dull settings. It is the fact 
that the truths found in the Bible transcend the settings 
in which they are placed and find a place in the hearts of 
people everywhere who are searching after truth, that makes 
the Bible a universal book. 


1. See Preacher's Homiletical Commentary, Genesis, on 
these verses. 
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A common charge made against the modern school is that 
it attempts to destroy the Old Testament and undermines 
people's faith. It must be admitted that there is an ele- 
ment of destruction in criticism. The Old Testament has 
entered into our religious life for so long that traditions 
have grown up around it. When criticism separates the origir 
nal from the accretions, it is natural that there should be 
a feeling that in the cleavage.something vital is being 
destroyed, for in nothing are yeople more conservative than 
in religious matters. But in reality criticism destroys 
nothing. "Text and tradition are all there; all that the 
critical method does is to bring the different elements into 
their proper relations of space and time."* By separating 
the meats from the shells, modern criticism enables us to 
obtain the religious food from the Old Testament without in- 
jury to our 'mental' teeth, and subsequent injury to our 
whole religious system. Thus modern Biblical criticism is 
giving a new vitality and worth to the use of the Old Testa- 
ment in modern religious life, by freeing it from the diffi- 
culties attending the old views of inspiration and revelation. 

Another very important factor in the modern study of the 
Old Testament is the help gained from comparative religion. 
Through this means we see that there are many similarities 
between all early religions, including the religion of the 
Hebrews. We find that all peoples are religious, and that 
there are lines of development running from the most primi- 
tive forms of religicn up through the most advanced forms. 
Through an understanding of these common factors we are able 
to gain a better understanding of, ‘religious development of 
the Old Testament. The Hebrew religion and Christianity 
were not inserts into the development of the race, but have 
grown out of the common ground of religious development, 
having their roots extended deep into the common religious 
soil. But they have reached a height and perfection not at- 
tained by other religions. All religions are a searching 
after God and the ultimate realities of life, but it is in 
the Hebrew religion, and then later in Christianity, that 
we find the highest and most complete revelation of God, and 
of what he desires of men. 

4. Smith, H.P., in Theological study today 
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Thus the modern school makes use of historical and 
literary criticism, of the study of religions, and, in 
fact, of whatever will shed light upon the interpretation 
of the Old Testament, in order that we may have a better 
understanding of it, that we may comprehend itsmessage, 
and that we may lay hold on its eternal truths. 


5. Solution of the problem of historical difficulties. 

The conservative party, claiming as it does that the Old 
Testament is the very word of God, asserts it to be entirely 
free from error. Let us note two of their statements on 
this point, one of which has already been quoted. "THs 
Scripture and the entire Scripture, claims to be, and is in 
fact, altogether exempt from errors or mistakes of any sort."" 
The second is from the statement of a well known Bible insti- 
tute. "Tha Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
without error or misstatement in their moral and spiritual 
teachings and record of historical facts. They are without 
error or defect of any kind.” 

Rut it is one thing to assert this belief about the Old 
Testament, and quite another thing to hold to it in the light 
of present day investigation and knowledge. The past few 
decades have witnessed a great advance in the science of 
archaeology. The numerous excavation expeditions which have 
been working in Biblical lands have given us a wealth of 
materials which come from the times of the events which they 
record. Now the conservative school, realizing the value ef 
archaeology, for its proof is largely indisputable, has made 
use of some of its findings. One of the chief proponents of | 
the use of archaeology is Melvin G. Kyle, who, in his book, 
"Yoses and the Konuments," seeks to support the conservative 
view by proofs from archaeological discoveries. But he uses 
the method, which, as we pointed out earlier, the conserva- 
tive school uses in its study of the Bible. He takes up his 
study with his opinions already formed and picks out those 
facts which seem to substantiate his views, omitting mention 
of other facts just as important and just as reliable which 
are detrimental to his position. There is absolutely no 
attempt to take into consideration all of the evidence, as 

14. Brookes, J.H: Anti-higher criticism, p.334, quoted by 


Bade: Old Testament in the light of today, pe xvi. 
2. Quoted by Bade: opecit.,p.xvi. The italics are mine. 
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the modern view demands, and upon the basis of the facts 
to draw conclusions. This book is but typical of the view- 
point, method, and procedure of the conservative party. 

But are there really historical errors? We have already 
called attention to the creation story and how it can no 
longer, in the light of modern knowledge, be taken literally. 
Even the conservatives generally say that the narrative does 
not mean, in all details, what it says, but must be inter- 
preted. 

Let us take an example of a different nature, --that of 
the reign of Jehoiakim, who reigned shortly before the cae 
lonian Exile. According to the account in the book of Kings” 
Jehoiakim reigned in Jerusalem eleven years. He became sub- 
ject to Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, for three years. 
Then he rebelled. War followed. Then he died, and his son 
Jehoiachin succeeded him. Jehoiachin was carried into cap- 
tivity into Babylon after reigning three months. When we 
turn to the corresponding account in the book of Chronicles 
we find it states that Jehoiakim was "bound in fetters" and 
taken to Babylon, as was also hater Jehoiachin,his son. 
Jeremiah, who lived at this time, tells us that the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim was the first year of Nebuchadrezzar. 

But in Daniel we are told that Nebuchadrezzar besieged Jeru- 
salem and took the king captive in the third year of Jehoia- 
kim's reign, which would make Nebuchadrezzar do this a year 
before he really became king, if we accept Jeremiah's state- 
ment as true, and there is every reason for believing Jeremiah, 
who was a contemporary, rather than Daniel. These flat con- 
tradictions certainly point to errors somewhere. Thus the 
very Scriptures themselves refute the conservative dogma that 
"they are without error or defect of any kind." 

One other example may well be noted, since it shows what 
some of the evidence from archaeological discoveries brings 
to light. From the thousands of contracf tablets which have 
been recovered it has been possible to construct an accurate 
table of the kings of Babylonia and Persia. The following 
table gives the kings who succeeded Nebuchadrezzar and com- 
pares them with the list of kings enumerated in the book of 
Daniel. 


14- £f Kings 24: 1ff. 2. If €hren. 36 
8. Jeremiah 25:1 4. Danie 424 
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Comparative Table. 


MONUMENTS DANIBL. 
Nebuchadrezzar 804-582 Nebuchadrezzar 
Amel Marduk 581-540 
Neriglissar 559-554 Belshazzar (5:1) 
Labashi Marduk 55% (9 months) oa 
Nabunachid 558-539 Darius the Mede (5: 10) 
(An invention) 
Last of the Babylonian monarchs. 
His son and general was Belshazzar 
Cyrus of Persia 538-529 Cyrus (5:30) 
Cambyses 529-522 


Darius I (Hystaspes) 521-484 


Thus in a comparison of Daniel with the evidence from 
archaeology, we find several mistakes in Daniel. Belshazzar 
was not the son of Nebuchadrezzar, and he was never king. 
Darius the Mede is a fictious character. Which is right, 
Daniel or the monuments? To the average young person of 
today the evidence from the monuments would be conclusive. 
What then becomes of the dogma that the Old Testament is 
without error in its historical record? The average young 
person being taught this belief, yet finding such manifest 
contradiction of it, is apt to throw the whole Pible over- 
board. That is the tragic result which is daily happening. 
The discovery of a few errors invalidates, under such a 
view, the whole of the Old Testament. The conservative view 
logically leads to the principle, "Falsus in uno, Falsus in 
omnibus." This slogan has had wide currency, and has done 
great harm. 

How does the modern school meet this problem? It frankly 
admits that there are inconsistencies in the Old Testament. 
Since it comes to the Old Testament with no preconceived 
ideas about its infallibility, it is not particularly dis- 
turbed by these errors, for it recognizes that the writers 
in giving forth their messages were conditioned by the 
knowledge of their times. They did not always have access 
to reliable historical records. They themselves do not 
claim to be writing science or inerrant history. They are 
giving forth religious messages. The accompaniments which 
go along with these messages are incidental. The spiritual 


1. From class notes in Dr.Bade's course in Old Test a- 
ment Introduction. 
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value of the Old Testament and its religious and moral teach- 
ing is in no way impaired because the writers are not always 
correct in their history and science. The Old Testament is 

a book of religion, not a compendium of universal knowledge. 
This simple solution to this historical problem in the Old 
Testament is in keeping with the present day viewpoint of 
learning, and it does away with numerous obstinate difficul- 
ties which meet one who holds to the traditional view. 


5. Solution of the problem of moral difficulties. 

We have just been discussing the historical difficulties 
of the Old Testament. But there is a problem which is more 
important than the historical,--and that is moral problem. 
To approach the Old Testament as it has been approached in 
the past, with the view that its "moral content is all of 
one piece," means that moral difficulties necessarily must 
arise. And it is the moral problem which is hindering the 
faith of young people today. Let us consider a few examples 
of moral difficulties. 

In the Deuteronomic law, God commands his people that 
they “shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself." But 
he continues, "Thou mayest give it unto the sojourner that 
is within thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou mayest sell 
it unto a foreigner; for thou art a holy pople unto Jehovah 
thy God." In other words, God tells his chosen people that 
they may deceive the foreigners, and thus gain profit for 
themselves. We regard such action ,immoral. But here it has 
divine sanction. What reflection does it cast upon the char- 
acter of God? 

Again, the book of Samuel tells of a census which David 
took of Israel.” According to the narrative it would seem 
that God is angry with Israel, and wants to punish the nation. 
In order to have a reason for doing so he commands David to 
take a census of the people, which David obediently does, in 
spite of the protest of his general. Then when the census 
is completed it is regarded as a great sin, and so David is 
given his choice of three punishments: a seven year famine 
in the land; defeat at the hands of his enemies for three 
months; or a three days’ pestilence upon Israel. David 

1. Deut. 14: 21 2. AT {8 amid. 
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chooses the third and 70,000 of his subjects die, but he 
escapes unharmed. 

In the parallel account in the book of Chronicles the 
moral situation is even worse. In this account it is Satan 
who stirs up David to take the census. Nothing is said 
about God being angry with Israel and desiring a reason for 
punishing them. It is David alone who sins, and, we would 
think, it is he who should be punished. But when he is 
given his choice of the three punishments, he chooses the 
pestilence, and 70,000 men die. David escaped. Why should 
all these people who had no part in David's sin be punished 
for that sin while he escaped? To argue that David was 
punished by the loss of so many of his subjects does not at 
all relieve the moral difficulty. But this awful slaughter 
finally moves David to pity, and so he implores God to stay 
the plague, reminding him that the people are innocent, and 
it is he (David) that has sinned. Thus David really appears 
more righteous than God. If these accounts are the very 
word of God himself, what avlight they throw upon his char- 
acter! 

When God wanted to destroy Ahab, so the story goes in the 
book of Kings, * he endeavored to find a way to entice him to 
go to battle that he might be defeated and killed. "And 
there came forth a spirit, and stood before Jehovah and said, 
I will entice him. And Jehovah said unto him, Wherewith? 

And he said, I will go forth, and will be a lying spirit in 
the mouth of all his prophets, And he said, Thou shalt entice 
him, and shalt prevail alse; go forth and do so."* So it was 
done, and Ahab went to battle and was slain. We today teach 
that it is not right to lie. Yet here we are told that God 
deliberately used a lie in order to get rid of Ahab. If 

God used "the mind and mouth, the heart and hand of the writ- 
ers, guiding them in the least particular, guarding them 
against the least blunder," then this an incident which God 
tells about himself, and what a reflection upon his character! 

The Old Testament abounds in such examples of moral diffi- 
culties. How do the two opposing schools attempt to solve the 
problem. The conservative party dogmatically asserts that 
"the Scriptures...are without error or misstatement in their 


{. TIP Chron. “24. Se htokings "22. 
$. I Kings 22,21f 
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moral and spiritual teachings." With this assumption 
firmly fixed, they endeavor to do away with these moral 
difficulties, and it requires all sorts of mental gym- 
nastics to explain them away. But the sad part of it is 
that these minute and oftentimes clever explanations 
really do not do away with the immorality of the incidents 
for the young people of today. 

Note for example a few sentences from the comment of 
the "Pulpit Commentary" on the last passage mentioned above, 
--that of the lying spirit. "Ahab wished to be guided by 
false prophets, and the justice of God decreed that he 
should be guided by them to his ruin. Sin is punished by 
sin. 'God proves His holiness most of all by this, that He 
punishes cevil by evil, and destroys it by iteelf.'(Pahr) 
Ahab had chosen lying instead of truth, by lying--accord- 
ing to the lex talonis--he should be destroyed."" Does 
this explanation really remove the moral difficulty of the 
passage? I think not. Such incidents are immoral in the 
light of today, and under the view that they are the very 
word of God and without error in their moral teaching, many 
people find they cannot believe in a God of such moral char- 
acter. 

The conservatives are constantly accusing the modern 
school of destroying the faith of our young people and 
"making infidels and atheists" of them, but they are blind 
to the fact that in their insistence upon an outworn dogma 
they are forcing many a young person of today into "moral 
confusion, anguish of soul, and ultimate indifference," if 
indeed not avowed atheism. 

We have already indicated in the main the solution of 
this problem by the modern school, but it may be well to 
sum up briefly the position again. The Old Testament is a 
record of man's search after God and the ultimate: realities 
of life. It is a "growth in which the moral sanctions of 
each stage development were succeeded and displaced by the 


next higher one." 


God did not dictate his messages through 
the passive minds of men. He inspired men with truths, 
which, with their human limitaticns, they recorded in writ- 
ing, and it is fundamental that we recognize the "human 


1-Pulpit Commentary, I Kings, rae 
2,.Bade: O1d Testament in the light of today, p.xv. 
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limitations of a divine revelation." "For the literature 
of the Old Testament, with much that is ethically false or 
irrelevant, is the record of a people's growing capacity 
for ‘religion pure and undefiled.' It is a record of what 
man was at any time able or fitted to receive, not of what 
God was able or minded to give." 

With such a view of the Old Testament the moral diffi- 
culties largely drop away. The modern school does not deny 
that there are unmoral standards and incidents and teachings 
in the Old Testament. It frankly admits that there are such, 
and clearly recognizes them, not as due to God, but due to 
human limitations. Men have been seeking God, "if haply 
they might feel after him and find him," and as this search 
has progressed, new and higher moral and spiritual levels 
have been reached, succeeding and displacing the older and 
more imperfect ones. Now these older, cruder moral standards 
and ideas remain in the Old Testament. For our understanding 
of man's moral and spiritual development it is well that 
they do, but it is of the greatest importance that they be 
recognized and be put in their proper place. "For the harm 
lies not in dealing with imperfect moral standards, but in 
failure to recognize them as imperfect." 

Thus the modern viewpoint, by its frank recognition of 
immoral elements in the Old Testament, saves people, on the 
one hand, from the danger of adopting them as present day 
standards, and, on the other hand, of the task of freeing 
the character of God from immoral implications which are 
placed upon it by the view that God is alone responsible for 
all of the Old Testament. 


7, Summary. 

And so there are today two schools of thought who be- 
lieve that the Old Testament still has value for us, and | 
they are attempting to make it an integral part of present 
day religious life and instruction, but their viewpoints 
and methods are totally different. The conservative party, 
in its study of the Old Testament, still uses the methods 
of a past age, which have elsewhere been largely discarded. 
It has failed to catch the seientific spirit of this 
yagi dphagaegenpeREDOReU righ cate Hat 
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scientific age. It goes to the Old Testament with precon- 
ceived dogmas, seeking support for these views, rather than 
starting with facts ascertained by careful research, and 
upon the basis of such facts arriving at conclusions. It 
holds views of inspiration and revelation which place the 
whole of the Old Testament on the same moral and spiritual 
level, and attributes the very. words to God. This raises 
moral and historical difficulties, which, under such a view, 
are practically insurmountable. In brief, the conservative 
view is entirely out of harmony with the spirit of the pres- 
ent day. It is attempting to apply the methods of a static 
world to a dynamic, developing, on-going universe, and the 
results are proving disastrous. 

The modern school, on the other hand, attempts to make 
the Old Testament an integral part of all our learning by 
applying to it the same methods and the same critical, 
scientific study which is being applied in other fields of 
knowledge. It open-mindedly takes up the study of the Old 
Testament to see what the Old Testament has to say about 
itself. It accepts the fact that we are living in a dynamic, 
developing world, and it applies to Old Testament the great 
principle of development. It believes that the Old Testament 
is the record of the progressive revelation of God, condi- 
tioned by man's ability to search after him and receive his 
revelation. It sees that the Old Testament is not a great, 
level.moral plain, but that it is full of hills and valleys, 
full of dark, deep, dismal canyons and glorious mountain tops. 
Thus the moral difficulties, which arise under the other view 
fall away,--not that the unmoral things are not there, but 
that being recognized as such, they fall into their proper 
place, and no longer serve as hindering retarding weights in 
the great onward march to a larger, fuller knowledge of God, 
and the realization of his will. 

The modern school believes in the present age and its 
methods. it makes use of them and seeks thereby to inter- 
pret the Old Testament anew for the people of today, en- 
deavoring to give renewed vitality and value to this old, 
old Book, which yet is ever new. The modern view is in 
entire harmony with the spirit of the present, and for that 
reason is the method which alone can adequately interpret 
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the Old Testament for the people of our day. 

Faith constructed upon the old view is like a chain of 
many links, which are fitted and joined together, and which 
may form a thing of great strength. Yet a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and if, in a moment of strain 
one link breaks, then all is lost. Faith built upon the 
modern view is like a cable of many strands, which is as 
strong as all its strands together. If one strand breaks, 
the others still hold, and new strands may be ever added, 
making the cable stronger and stronger. We are living ina 
a time when cables and not chains are needed for the great 
tasks before us. 
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i Dc 
Tos Presewr Day Vabur or tHE Oup TESTAMENT. 


Our discussion thus far has shown that it is the view- 
point and method of the modern school alone which can ade- 
quately interpret and make useful the Old Testament for the 
people of today, especially for the coming generation. An 
immense amount of research and reinvestigation have been 
expended upon the Old Testament within the last century by 
modern scholars. The results of modern scholarship are well 
established. All the problems connected with the Old Testa- 
ment have not yet been solved. Many may never be solved. 
But firm foundations have been laid and a strong framework 
raised up for an enduring structure, and as the years go by 
the work will continue to go forward. Thus today the modern 
school presents a method in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, and offers results which are withstanding and will with- 
stand the severest tests of the scientific method, and it 
believes that the Old Testament still has a place in the life 
of today. In fact, it believes that it has a much more 
valuable place because of these things. ) 


1. Some charges which have been made against the value and 

continued use of the Old Testament. 

We ppinted out at the beginning of the discussion that 
many proposals have been made to do away with the Old Testa- 
ment by people who believe that it has outlived its useful- 
ness. The reasons advanced for this proposed action may be 
briefly indicated under three or four headings. 

(1) There are those, who, because of traditional views, 
find the Old Testament to be in conflick with modern learning. 
As a university student recently stated it, "Modern science 
and history have proved most of the Rible to be falsd, so 
there is no longer any reason for believing it." Of course 
this statement is not based upon deep study or thought, but 
it does represent an attitude of mind which is growing very 
common. It results froman erroneous view of what the Old 
Testament is. It is pot a book of science, of inerrant 
history, of astronomy, of geography, or geology. It is a 
book of religion. It if errs in these other things, its 
religious value is in no way impaired. It is not reasonable 
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to suppose that the ancient writers of the Old Testament 
meee had scientific knowledge which modern men, cen~ 
turies,have only lately discovered. Religion, not universal 
knowledge, is the subject of the Old Testament. "Falsus in 
uno, Falsus in omnibus" is a pernicious and dangerous slogan 
which has been too common. But the modern method, as we have 
seen, destroys the validity of this charge. 

(2) Some people object to the Old Testament on the ground 
that it deals with people of the dim past and with conditions 
and situations with which we have nothing in common. Recently 
another university student advocated throwing aside the Bible, 
and basing our religion upon the principles and ideals of 
Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson, great men of our own age 
who had to deal with our own problems. Thus we would get a 
religion to meet present needs. Of course he failed to see, 
just as many others do, that great fundamental truths are 
timeless, and that the principles and ideals of Lincoln and 
Wilson are founded upon the great truths of the Bible, and 
that it was the truth of the Bible that they were attempting 
to put into practice, notmerelyideals of their own. The 
function of religion is not ito discard the great truths which 
men have gained in the past, but to reinterpret these great 
realities to each age. Naturally there are things in the 
Old Testament which do not have permanent value. The mes- 
sages of the writers had toaciven in terms of the knowledge 
and life of their day. Rut the heart of the messages, the 
great fundamental truths, remain and have value and are needed 
today. So this charge is not valid. 

(3) It is claimed by some that "there is an element of 
danger in obliging the youth of our day to hold ideal inter- 
course with men and women whosd attitude toward life was 
totally different from ours, and whose social ethics stood 
upon a moral plane far beneath that of our time."" We have 
already dealt somewhat at length with the problem of the moral 
difficulties of the Old Testament, and have seen that the 
modern view meets this problem by frankly recognizing that 
there are imperfect moral standards, and then treating them 
as such. "For," let us quote again, "the harm lies not in 
dealing with imperfect moral standards, but in failure to 

14. Bade: Old Testament in the light of today, p.3f. 
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recognize them as imperfect."” Thus in the light of the 
modern view this charge loses its force. 

(4) There are those who hold that Christianity has no 
direct connection with the Old Testament, but is based 
entirely upon the New Testament, and that in the New Testa- 
ment we find all that is necessary for religion and salva- 
tion. Why should we bother with the Old Testament when we 
have the all-sufficient New. Testament which is on a much 
higher plane, and is free from many of the difficulties and 
objections attaching to the Old? In other words, has the 
Old Testament any religious value in Christianity, or has 
it been superseded by the New? This charge against the Old 
Testament seems to have more weight than any of the others, 
and it requires discussion somewhat at length. Let us at- 
tempt to answer it by answering the more general question of 
which it is a part. What, in the light of modern knowledge 
and religious life, is the present day value of the Old Testa- 
ment? Are there any longer valid reasons for retaining and u 
using the Old Testament? 


‘2, The value of the Old Testament for today. 

(1) Its literary value. While the Old Testament is pri- 
marily a book of religion, and its value should be primarily 
religious, yet its literary value is of sufficient importance 
to be noted in passing. The Old Testament is part of the 
great heritage which has come down to us from the past. It 
has entered largely into the life and literature of the past 
and present, and a proper understanding of them cannot be 
had apart from an acquaintance with Old, Testament. Much of 
our great literature contains many references and allusions 
to characters, incidents, and teachings of the Old Testament. 
In his "Studies in Tennyson" Henry Van Dyke records a list | 
of some two hundred eighty such references to the Old Testa- 
ment in the poetry of Tennyson. 

Then the Old Testament itself, tested as literature, is 
found to contain some of the world's greatest literature, 
which, in spite of all the charges which are preferred against 
the Old Testament and its imperfect morality, is infinitely 
better than much of the so-called literature which is con- 
stantly pouring from the presses of today. Where is there to 
2, Bade: Old Testament in the light of today, p.5. 
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be found a more interesting short story of adventure than 
that of Joseph, or a love story of more enchanting beauty 
than the book of Ruth. Many of the Psalms, even in their 

prose translation, have wonderful charm and beauty. The 
book of Job has been called, by somé literary critics, the 
greatest of dramas. Every nation makes proverbs, yet where 
is there to be found a more valuable compilation of practi- 
cal wisdom than that of the book of Proverbs in the Old 
Testament? It must be admitted that there are large sections 
of the Old Testament which have little or no value as litera- 
ture,--for example the long legal codes,--but there is suf- 
ficient great literature in the Old Testament to warrant re- 
taining it and teaching it even if no other reasons for its 
use could be found. 

(2) The value of the Old Testament as a source for the 
study of the development of religion, ethics, and morals. 

Modern scholarship places great emphasis upon the prin- 
ciple of development. It attempts to understand things by 
tracing out their development. In the Old Testament we find 
valuable material for a study of the development of religion, 
morals, and ethics. In its thirty-nine books, coming from 
many different periods of time, some of them separated by 
centuries, we find many different religious ideals, and 
many different moral and ethical standards presented. Mod- 
ern criticism is able tn a large measure to determine the 
dates of the various writings, and to reconstruct the backh- 
ground out of which they came. Thus we have valuable mate- 
rial for tracing out the ¢evelopment of religion as man has 
been coming into a fuller knowledge of God, and for the 
study of ethics and morals as man has been reaching out 
toward higher ideals of conduct and life. 


Rut let us turn more specifically to the religious value 
of the Old Testament for present day life, for after all that 
is the most important reason for holding on to it. We will 
discuss first the religious value which it has within itself, 
and then its value in relation to Christianity. 

(3) The religious value of the Old Testament for present 
day life. 

"Standing as we do in the full brightness of the revela- 
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tion of Christ, holding as we do that the truth which He 
teaches is final, are we in a position to dispense with the 
Old Testament, or have those churches been right which have 
sought to reinforce their faith and hope through psalm and 
prophecy no less than through epistle and evangel? History 
has decided in favor of the retention of the Old Testament; 
and her judgment will abide so long as men have hearts to be 
thrilled by the record of the communion of the living God 
with his people of old, or minds to see how all that was 
good in the Old has been preserved, even when it has been 
transformed by the New." 

The Old Testament makes certain great outstanding per- 
sonalities of the religious world live for us of today. They 
were great religicus leaders who were striving after a fuller 
knowledge of God and were endeavoring to live close to him 
and to do his will. Many of their problems are the problems 
of our day, and we find an answering response in our hearts to 
their messages. Modern scholarship has given us these men 
anew. By setting them in their own historical background we 
can see them as they appeared to the people of their own 
times. To be sure it also shows us that their way of living 
is not our way of living, and that their standards are not. 
our standards. But when we understand their environment 
we see that these men were nearer to God than are many men 
of much higher standards. That is the importance of these 
great heroes of the faith--theylived close to God. Their 
greatness consisted "in their loyalty to the highest ideals 
of their time, in the zeal with which they performed their 
divinely ordered tasks, and, above all, in a religious in- 
sight which enabled them to live just enough beyond their 
time to lead forward toward ours. Their problems and capaci- 
ties have been sufficiently disclosed to us to convince us that 
God spoke to them more plainly than he speaks to us, but only 
because they had a deeper faith, a deeper loyalty to right, 
and a more unconscious devotion to their race than we. There 
is no reason why our time should not be as close to God as 
theirs."” 

Take for example the life of Moses who had the difficult 
work of organizing and leading a number of semi-nomadic 

1. MacFadyen: Old Testament criticiem and the Christian 


Church, p. 346. 
2. Vernon: The religious value of the Old Testament, p. 32. 
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tribes, and had the trying task of keeying them true to Jeho- 
wah,, in a very critical time for both the nation and the 
religion. He met opposition, he endured hardships, he suf- 
fered, he was misunderstood, and yet he was true to his cal- 
ling, true to his vision of God, and to his mission to his 
fellowmen. Modern criticism, by separating the earlier nar- 
rative from the later, has given us a picture of Moses freed 
from the accretions of later traditions, and he stands out for 
us with a new and fresh vividness and vitality and meaning. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews in that remark- 
able chapter on faith’ gives a catalog of the great outstand- 
ing Old Testament characters, "who by faith conquered king- 
doms, administered justice, obtained promisess..sfrom weakness 
won to strength... Some were...broken on the wheel, refusing 
to accept release, that they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion; others, again, had to experience scoffs and scourging, 
aye, chains and imprisonment--they were stoned, sawn in two, 
and cut to pieces; they had to roam about in sheepskins and 
goatskins, forlorn, oppressed, ill-treated (men of whom the 
world was not worthy)."* The author ends the inspiring list 
with the words, "Therefore, with all this host of witnesses 
encircling us, we must strip off every handicap, strip off 
sin with its clinging folds, to run our appointed course 
steadily."* Surely there is still a place for the study of 
these great personalities whose experiences and faith can 
aid the present age to draw closer to God. 

In the work and messages of the Old Testament prophets 
we find situations and conditions which are nearer our times 
than even those in the New Testament. Most of the great 
prophets lived at a time when the nation still existed. 
"They spoke their fearless words to men who had still in 
part their political destiny in their own hands. They be- 
lieved that their message, if obeyed, would conserve the 
national prestige, if not power, and give the people a place 
worthy of the calling wherewith God had called them... In the 
New Testament the nation as a nation has all but ceased to be. 
In the great period of Old Testament history life is still 

1. Hebrews, chap.1i. Zoey Hebe Dir Sart, Moffatt" sa 
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moving freely and vigorously among problems created by the 
political relations of the time. The fiery rebukes of the 
prophets have often a strangely modern sound, for the civi- 
lization which they feared would work ruin to the people and 
religion of Jehovah sprang from the same sources, was per- . 
meated by the same principles, and created the same problems 
as the more complex civilization of modern times. In the 
burning words which they hurl at the carelessness and licen- 
tiousness of society, at the heartless ceremonialism of 
priests and people in their worship of God, at the polished 
selfishness and cruel luxury of the rich, we might almost 
fancy we heard the voice of a twentieth-century preacher 
whose heart was aflame with love to God and the people."* 
The Old Testament prophets teach us how to relate religion 
to public life, and for the good of our religion and our 
times we cannot afford to discard their lessons, which are 
needed today asmuch as they ever were needed. 

Many of the great fundamental truths of our religion are 
to be found in the Old Testament. We have @ chance to see 
them at work in the lives of those men who discovered them, 
and in the lives of others who accepted and furthered them. 
We see the working out of great principles in the lives of 
real human beings, and in.the life of the nation, living un- 
der the consciousness of the guidance of God. We today need 
the lessons which this history sets forth, and we would do 
well to profit by its teachings. 

Modern Biblical study, by placing the various writings 
in their proper setting,and making live anew the conditions 
from which they came, and the problems which they sought to 
meet, gives new and more vital value to the Old Testament. 
Difficulties attending the older view drop away, and the real 
messages of the Old Testament stand out clearly. Let us 
illustrate by a single example,--the story of Jonah. 

The book of Jonah dates from about the year 400 B.C. The 
Jews coming back from the Babylonian exile had set up a 
religious community. Their experiences with other nations 
had embittered them, and they became very exclusive. None 
but Jews were admitted to the religious community. "Theirs 
was to be a religion based primarily upon blood." But 

1. MacFadyen, op.cit.,p. 350f. 
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against this narrow, selfish spirit there arose a strong 
protest on the part of true prophetic souls. One expression 
of this protest is the story of Jonah. Traditional views 
have largely destroyed the real value of this book by insist- 
ing upon making of it a grotesque miracle story. But the 
author was telling a story to convey a religious message. 
That is a method which preachers of today use. in fact some 
of them employ this method so much that their sermons are 
little more than collections of stories. But here is a 
genius who gives his whole sermon in a single interesting 
story, carrying a great truth to the hearts of the hearers. 

The story is too familiar to need repetition here. Only 
its message need be indicated. "Our author so tells the 
story as to make it God's relentless call to world evangeli- 
zation. That call comes to all who know God, for all who do 
not. If Jonah, a Jew, must go to Nineveh, the metropolis of 
the bitterest enemies the Jew ever had, then anybody who 
knows must go to everybody who does not. The call is dis- 
obeyed at our peril. The author uses the storm and the fish 
to portray the dangers of disobedience. We must give our mes- 
sage or lose it." 

And when we learn that Jonah means a "dove" and that the 
dove was used symbolically for the nation, just as the Ameri- 
can eagle stands for the United States, and that Jeremiah had 
used the figure of the nation being "swallowed up” in the 
captivity and then cast forth, and that Nineveh means "fish- 
dwelling," we see that the story takes on a national meaning 
and significance. Surely the message of the book of Jonah 
is needed today as much as it ever was, for we today tend 
also toward exclusivism, and we have reason for being crate- 
ful to modern scholarship for rescuing it from the toils of 
scoffing and cheap jokes. 

Probably the great majority of Christians attach greater 
value to the Psalms than to any other part of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Psalms seem more Christian than Jewish. From them 
we learn how to "enter into the sanctuary of our hearts and 
commune with God as with a friend. In the Hebrew Psalter men 
poured out their hot hearts to God. Heights of joy, depths 
of penitence and anguish, resolution and failure, thanksgiving 

4. Rice: O14 Testament in the life of today, p. 231. 
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and confession, every experience of the soul is here an- 
ticipated, expressed, and, above all, related to God, in 
whom alone the weak found their refuge and strength, and 

in whose light men saw the mysteries of human life, if not 
with perfect clearness, yet clearly enough to fill their 
hearts with quietness and confidence. Here are the prayers 
that teach us to pray, the songs on which men and nations 
have modelled their graises, the confessions that inspire 
and express our penitence. In the Psalter the human spirit 
in ali the checkered possibilities of its experience lies in 
the presence of God. "* And when tilled, by the coming of 
Christ, with a fuller meaning than they ever had before, the 
Psalms possess a value which justifies the practice of bind- 
ing,with the New Testament, as is frequently done, for they 
"belong almost more truly to the Christian than to the Jew- 
ish Scripture. "" Let those who would advocate discarding the 
Old Testament remember that the Psalms are an integral part 
ofant: 


(4) The value of the Old Testament in the understanding 
of Christianity and the New Testament. 

It is a common error among many Christians today to sup- 
pose that Christianity was a new revelation, largely inde- 
pendent of Judaism. But Jesus came not to destroy the old 
religion. He came to fulfill what the former prophets had 
begun. There has been too much emphasis placed upon the dif- 
ferences between Christianity and Judaism. We need to recog- 
nize the continuity between them. "Some Judaism is practi- 
cally Christian, some early Christianity is still Judaic... 
Christianity is Judaism transfigured by Christ. "° 

Jesus himself made much use of the Old Testament. In his 
hours of loneliness, of temptation and trial, the words of 
the Scriptures rise to his lips. "Throughout the almost un- 
broken tragedy of His ministry the Old Testament was His com- 
fort and stay." He made its teachings the basis of his teach- 
ings. While he broke at serious points with the religious 
teaching of his day, yet he insisted that the religion of 
his day was not the religion of the Old Testament, but a de- 
generate form of it. He declared that the teachers of his 


14. MacFadyen, op. cit., p.35if. 2e ibid, p. 262. 
Se ibid, pe 352. 
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day made the word of God of none effect through their tra- 
dition. Yet as we have already pointed out, Jesus was no 
slave to a literal interpretation of the Old Testament. He 
treated it with reverence, but not as the final and infalli- 
ble word of God to men. It is interesting tonote that when 
Jesus quoted from the Old Testament that he, in contrast to 
the general practice of his age, got at the underlying truth 
of the passage. He was after the spirit, not the letter. 
For he received the Old Testament "in newness of spirit, and 
not in oldness of letter."” 

We are more and more coming to see that the teaching of 
Jesus cannot be understood apart from a thorough knowledge of 
his times, especially a knowledge of the reiigious back- 
ground. The mind of Jesus, as well as the minds of his 
hearers, was permeated with Old Testament ideas. For a 
proper understanding of Jesus it is necessary not only to 
know what he taught, but also to know what he left unsaid 
because he took for granted commonplaces of religious thought 
which were a part of his thinking, and of the thinking of 
those whom he was teaching. 

The beginnings of Christianity are almost unintelligible 
apart from a knowledge of the Old Testament. Likewise the 
New Testament needs the Old in order that it may be under- 
stood. "There is not a page of the New Testament which will 
not clothe itself in frésh beauty and power when it is his- 
torically related to antecendent life and thought of the 
Jewish people. Indeed, much of the New Testament is practi- 
cally a dead letter to one who chooses to ignore its histori- 
cal relations... Even the parables of the Gospels, whose 
simplicity and naturalness come home to the untrained mind 
with matchless power, gain'in clearness and force when we 
know something of the national life and mind from which they 
sprang. "* 

We accept many of tihe presuppositions of Christianity as 
axiomatic. Bht they are dependent upon revelations of truth 
to men whom God raised up from time to time. Take for ex- 
ample the idea of the oneness of God. It took centuries of 
warfare, struggle, and suffering before this idea won an 


1. Rom. 7:6. 
2. MacFadyen: op.cit.,p. 3538. 
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undisputed place in religion. The Old Testament gives us 
the history of this struggle. Again, we accept the idea that 
God wants religion of the heart rather than ceremonies and 
rituals. Yet when Amos in the eighth century B.C. thundered 
forth this message, it was a comparatively new idea. And it 
took the combined eftorts of his successors, and,Great Prophet 
himself to firmly establish this idea. We speak of the 
graciousness of God, put that is not a distinctly New Testa- 
ment conception. The Old Testament is filled with the gracious 
dealings of God with his people. And so we might go on with 
examples of basic truths which had their beginnings in the 
Old Testament. The roots of the New Testament are in the Old. 
The Old cannot be neglected without corresponding harm to the 
New. 

In the Old Testament we find a continuous development 
from crude beginnings to higher and higher planes, through 
struggle and suffering until great and lofty ideas and ideals 
are reached. Then "in the fulness of time God sent forth 
his Son," who fulfilled and made complete the Old Testament. 
Thus all works up to the culmination in the Incarnation. We 
cannot understand the life, the work, or the teachings of 
Jesus apart from the Old Testament,nor can we fully under- 
stand the Old Testament apart from him. No Christian can 
afford to discard the Old Testament, for both the Old and 
New Testaments are necessary for an intelligent and true 
understanding of Christianity. 


8. Summary. 

The Old Testament has value as literature, and in the un- 
derstanding of other literature. It contributes to the 
study of the general field of religion and morals. It has 
a vital religious value within itself. And lastly a knowledge 
of it is essential for an understanding of Jesus Christ and 
Christianity. Certainly in view of all these considerations 
it would be foolhardy to eliminate the Old Testament from 
the religious life and instruction of today. 
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TERS 
How SHaLL THE Oup TesramenrT BE used Topay? 


If then the Old Testament has such value, it is worthy of 
a continued place in religious instruction. But it is of the 
utmost importance that it be taught in the right way, with the 
right point of view and the right method. We have seen that 
the traditional view of the Old Testament is entirely indade- 
quate for the present generation, that it raises great diffi- 
culties which it cannot solve for the thinking person of today, 
and because of this situation people are losing sight of the 
great truths of the Old Testament and are casting it aside; 
for it is a fact that, although truths are true independent 
of men's reasons for believing in them,if distrust is thrown 
upon the reason for the belieft, the distrust spreads to the 
truths themselves. This is what is happening in the case of 
the Old Testament today. A wrong view of the Old Testament 
has cast reflection upon it in the popular mind, and by many 
it is being cast aside as a worn out document, no longer 
having value for present day life. 

But we have seen that it does still have great value, and 
and by means of the viewpoint and method of the modern school 
the Old Testament can be given its rightful place in present 
day life. Let us consider this point further. 


1. Need for employing the results of modern Old Testament 
schalarship in the present day use of the Old Testament. 

Modern Biblical criticism, which had its beginnings over 
two hundred years ago, has within the past century done a 
vast amount of work in the field of Old Testament study. 
While all scholars do not agree on all points, and never 
will as long human nature remains human, yet on the whole 
there is agreement on the viewpoint, method, and the main 
results. The findings of modern criticism furnish us with 
a wealth of facts for the intelligent understanding of the 
Old Testament, its method furnishes a means for reevaluating 
and reinterpreting the Old Testament for our day, and its 
viewpoint permits us to find and use the great fundamental 
truths of the Old Testament for the building up of the 
spiritual life of today. 
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But we are faced with the fact that among the great major- 
ity of Christians the findings of modern criticism are un- 
known, or if known, are not used. And in many quarters 
there is not simply an ignoring of the modern view, but 
active hostility against it, so that many who are ignorant of 
the whole purpose and result of criticism have been led to 
regard it as a poison to be shunned, acquaintance with which 
leads to loss of faith and ultimate damnation. 

The past few years have seen a renewed aggression on the 
part of the conservative forces to oppose the spread of the 
modern view of the Bible. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
are rapidly coming from the presses with the purpose of turn- 
ing people's minds against what they term "modernism." Many 
preachers and evangelists are thundering forth anathemas 
against it from the pulpit. A certain evangelist recently 
published two hooks attacking modern criticism. * While in 
the preface of one of his books he asserts that he does not 
intend to question the character of the modern critics nor 
impugn their motives, for they are honest and devout men, yet 
he later goes on to attack them and at the end of one particu- 
larly bitter attack he eersohatar uestion: "Has the devil 
ever had amore sure-cnough,moral idiots than these men?” 

And so he goes on attempting to awaken the Christian Church 

to this menacing enemy and calls upon the church to rise up 
and "drive this thing (modernism) back to hell from whence 

it came." Such men have a large hearing, and when people are 
taught that their soul’s salvation and that of their children 
depends upon the acceptance of certain dogmas, is it any 
wonder that there is widespread antagonism against the results 
of modern criticism, expecially in the face of the general 
ignorance of the modern view and what it is attempting to do? 

It must be admitted that there have been critics who have 
been carried away by their ardor for criticism, and they have 
undoubtedly done the cause harm. They have made of scholar- 
ship an end in itself, instead of ameans to an end. But they 
are in the minority. The great majority of Old Testament 
critics are honest, devout, Christian men who see in modern 


14-McPherson: Modern conflict over the Bible. The ¢erisis 
in Chureh and college. 
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criticism a means to a larger end, who believe that through 
this means the great truths of the Bible may be interpreted 
and\vmade vital for the people of today, and furnish the basis 
for a faith which will stand the test of reason, will be in 
harmony with the spirit of the age, and will lead to a larger, 
abundant religious and spiritual life, and bring men closer 
to God and his great purposes. 

It is among the growing generation especially that there 
is imperative need for the use of the modern method. I do 
not think that it is at all necessary, nor perhaps even ad- 
visable, to attempt to revise the faith of older persons who 
are satisfied and at peace in their beliefs, providing they 
do not try to force these beliefs upon our youth. But the 
present generation is living in a new world, in a world in 
which the old views, even in religion, are no longer sufficient 
to meet the nedds of today. 

Very recently my attention was called to the case of a 

young man, a university student, who had been active in church 
work, and president of the young people's society, and gave 
promise of living a Christian life of power. ‘In,of the meet- 
ings’ hecmade reference to some of the findings of anthropology, 
which he was studying. He was taken to task by some of the 
church members, who told him that he must leave such things 
elone. And so when it came to a choice between what he found 
to be true in anthropology, based uppm the study of facts, and 
between the beliefs which the people of his church insisted 
that he accept, but to which he could not give the support of 
his reason, he threw overboard his religious faith. Today 
he cannot be prevailed upon to go near a church and avoids 
everything having to do with religion. This,but one example 
of a tragedy which is daily happening with countless numbers 
of our youth, who, in the face of their modern outlook, are 
kept from entering into a full, free, useful life of Christian 
service because the way is barred for them by the stumbling 
blocks of traditionalism. "The average youth," says a man 
who has had much experience with the college men of today, 
"especially if he is inclined to do his own thinking, must 
approach his career of Christian experience through the gate- 
way of reasonable knowledge. It is a narrow gate, and, un- 
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= mole 
less he follows his feelings rather than his head, he will 
not get through it loaded down with the intellectual lumber 
of past generations of Bible teaching. No one will under- 
rate the gravity of the situation who has sat far into the 
night with manly, sincere young college men trying to sub- 
stitute a reasonable basis of genuine knowledge for the 
specious, outworn props that could no longer support their 
faith, but threatened to plunge them into hopeless skepti- 
cism."” 

And yet in the face of this critical situation many of our 
churches and Sunday schools go along the evep tenor of.their 
way, blandly inddfferent to, or ignorant of, the gravity of 
the situation, of the demands of the common enlightenment of 
our times, and of the results of modern Biblical study, 
which will meet these demands. 

The Internation® Sunday School Lessons, while they have 
made some improvements in methods of teaching in the last 
few years, still proceed in general along the lines which 
were laid down years ago, being scarcely conscious of the 
demands of modern life, and almost entirely ignoring modern 
critical scholarship, taking a few verses here and a few 
there, often with labored attempts to draw a moral lesson 
from them, but losing the perspective of the hand of God in 
the movements of the history of his chosen people, of the 
developing moral and religious Pi ppearia; and of the dis- 
covery of new truths as they sores to the great outstanding 
personalities who pressed on in their search after God and 
ultimate realities, and sought to do his will. In other 
words these lessons treat the Old Testament as a great level 
plain, instead of a road leading through valley and over 
hill, but ever onward and upward through valley and over 
hill to the heights where men are at last prepared to re- 
ceive him who came to fulfill the Old Testament,-even Jesus 
Christ. The International Sunday School Lessons still have 
avery large use. If the modern view of the Rible could 
be incorporated into them, much would be accomplished toward 
the solving of the problem of the Old Testament. Rut at 
present the modern view has scarcely made any impression 
upon this system of lessons. 

4.Bade: Inaugural address, op.cit.,p. 18. 
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The denominational publishing houses have shown a great 
relugctance to adopt the modern view in the preparation of 
lessons and lesson hetps. Improvements have bean made in 
methods. In keeping with modern pedagogical methods, series 
ot graded lessons have been issued in order to better meet 
the needs of the growing child. But in the majority of cases 
these still adhere to the old view of the Bible. It is to 
be noted that the denominational presses are publishing an 
increasing number of special study courses for older people, 
making use of the results of modern criticism, and this is 
an encouraging sign. The same thing needs to be done for 
children. 

There are some series of lessons being published for 
children, which make use of the results of the modern view. 

A good example of this is the series issued by the University 
of Chicago Press, known as “Constructive Studies." The 
catalog states the plan and purpose thus: "The Constructive 
Studies comprise volumes suitable for all grades,from kinder- 
garten to adult years, in schools or churches. In the pro- 
duction of these studies the editors and authors have sought 
to embody not only their own ideals, but the best thought of 
all who are contributing to the theory and practice of modern 
religious education. They have had due regard for fundamen- 
tal principles of pedagogical method, for the results of the 
best modern biblical scholarship, and for those contributions 
to religious education which may be made by the use of a 
religiouw interpretation of all life-processes, whether in the 
field of science, literature, or social phenomena." In 

these studies the application of the modern method to a 
series of graded lessons can be seen. working successfully. 

Modern Bible study is being recognized more and more 
fully in our colleges all over the country and in many of 
them is being put on an equal footing with other subjects. 

A few of the state universities are beginning to teach the 
Rible as history and literature, following the modern point 
of view. And there is an increasing number of preachers 
who have, the modern training. These are encouraging signs, 
but we must still face the fact that the great mass of our 
children and youth who are gettingany instruction in the 
Bible are getting it under the old viewpoint. Schools and 
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Bible Institutes whose purpose is to perpetuate the old tra- 
ditional views are sending out streams of workers to keep 
alive the old and to fight against the new. As long as 

this ccntinues it means that when children and youth who 
have been under this instruction come into contact with 
modern scientific methods and knowledge that there will be 
countless spiritual shipwrecks. For the sake of the spirit- 
ual welfare of our youth it is imperative that the modern 
view, method, and results be employed in the teaching of the 
growing generation. 


‘2 General principles for the use of the Old Testament in 
Religious Instruction. 

We, can present no detailed plan for the use of the Old 
Testasent in religious instruction. To do so adequately would 
require a whole book of ample proportions. All we can hope 
to do is to point out a few principles which need to be fol-o. 
lowed if the Old Testament is to be given its proper place. 

(1) There must be a right conception of what the Old 
Testament is. It is not a book of proof texts to support 
theological doctrines, and must not be used as such. It is 
not a textbook of inerrant universal knowledge, to be regarded 
as authoritative in all fields of study. It is a book of 
religion, a record of progressive religious development, 
coming out of the striving of the human souli after God, 
having human limitations and imperfections because its reve- 
lations were conditioned by mants ability to receive then, 
not by God's ability or desire to impart then. 

(2) Then it is fundamental that there be a knowledge of 
the making of the Old Testament, a familiarity with the 
literary methods of the times, a survey of the reconstructéd 
historical and religious background out of which the various 
books came, an insight into the problems and purposes of the 
authors, and a knowledge of how the Old Testament canon was 
formed. In other words, it is essential that there be 
thorough teaching about the Old Testament in the light of 
the wealth of material which modern criticism affords. 

Nothing will more quickly furnish a basis for the proper 
understanding of the Old Testament than a knowledge of how 
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it came to be, and how it came down ta us. 

(3) It is of great importance that the Old Testament 
be regarded as a development. The development of institu- 
tions, of moral and ethical standards, and of religious 
truths, needs to be followed out, from crude beginnings to 
the culmination in the Incarnation and the establishment of 
Christianity. 

(4) Emphasis should be placed upon the great religious 
truths which afte in the Old Testament and which still have 
value for us today. 


3. Some principles to be employed in the use of Old Testa- 
ment material in religious instruction. 

We have pointed out some general principles for guidance 
in the study of the Old Testament. <A few others may be set 
forth for guidance in the use of Old Testament material, 
especially in Sunday school lessons. 

(1) There must be a careful selection of the material 
suited to the age and needs of the pupils. We can no longer 
go on the assumption that all parts of the Old Testament are 
of equal value, for they are not. There are parts which do 
more harm than good if taught to small children who cannot 
properly understand them. We cannot teach the evolution of 
religious ideas to them, and much of the Old Testament de- 
pends upon a recognition of this principle of development for 
the right understanding of it. Consequently this material 
must largely wait until the child en comprehend the princi- 
ples involved. Children accept all that is taught as equally 
true, and nothing should be taught which must later be un- 
learned. But it is possible to make use of much Old Testa- 
ment material, and use it in keeping with the modern view- 
point, even with small children. This is well illustrated 
in the volumes of the "Constructive Studies" for children 
of kindergarten and primary grades. But much that has been 
used in the past in teaching small children must be post- 
poned until later years. 

(2) There should be a postponement of material contain- 
ing improbabilities and moral difficulties until the pupil 
can understand the problems involved. There are immoral 
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incidents connected with the stories of many of the great 
Old Testament characters. But this does not mean that the 
pupil should not be given an opportunity to know these char- 
acters. He should become acquainted with "those names which 
are dim but majestic symbols of noble ideals, "but through 
selected material which is free from moral difficulties un- 
til such time as the pupil can appreciate the moral problems. 
The Old Testament contains much story material which has 
great interest for children and which has religious value, but 
which needs to be carefully presented. A method of doing 
this is shown in the volume of the "Constructive Studies” 
entitled, "Old Testament Story," prepared for children of 
junior age. The general method of the study is summed up 
in the following statement from the catalog: "The story of 
Israel from Moses to Solomon is excellent historical material 
for young people about twelve years of age, provided it is 
skillfully presented. The biblical narrative is for the most 
paft too difficult to read, and it is always confusing to 
get students to read only selections. (The author) has wisely 
adopted the plan of having the teacher tell the story and his 
admirable analysis shows how this may be done effectively. 
The students are encouraged to discuss the points involved 
and have some excellent manual work for their note books. 


manner in which the modern point of view is presented, so 
that the real religious value of the material is secured."" 

(3) There must be a frank recognition of unmoral elements 
(or immoral, according to our standards) in the Old Testament, 
and the varying moral, ethical, and religious standards. The 
pupil should be led to see clearly these imperfect standards, 
to regard them as imperfect, and to see why they are imper- 
fect, and to see how they have been superseded by higher and 
better standards. 

(4) There must be a frank recognition of legendary mate- 
rial in the Old Testament. Other peoples have their legends. 
Why should not the Hebrews have had them also? And this 
legendary material should be taught as such. Many and many 
a sorely distressed soul would have been saved its anguish 


14. The underscoring is mine. 
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and sufferings if this principle had been observed, instead of 
demanding a literal belief in all these stories which a think- 
ing mind cannot accept literally in the face of modern knowl- 
edge. The underlying truth of the stories is true just the 
same, even if the story did not literally take place. And 
this is a truth which needs to be recognized,--truth is 

truth wherever tound, no’ matter who wrote it. The Bible is 

a book of religion, containing wital religious truths. They 
are independent of authorship or of the actual happening of 
stories in which they are found. They are what give the Old 
Testament its great present day value. They are the impor- 
tant thing which should be gotten from the study of the Old 
Testament, even though it has other values. 


4, Summary. 

There is an imperative need today for a more widespread 
adoption of the modern point of view and method in our 
religious instruction. The Old Testament needs to be used 
in the light of the principles which we have been discussing 
for the sake of the religious welfare of the present genera- 
tion, and generationsto come. Only in this way can we build 
up a vital, constructive religious faith in keeping with 
the spirit of the age. 
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CoNCLUSION. 


It is commonly said that the conflict between science 
and religion is over, or more strictly speaking, the conflict 
between theologicans and scientists, for between true 
science and true religion there can be no conflict. This 
conflict is over as far as the majority of our leaders are 
concerned, but the great mass of people who have not taken the 
trouble to investigate the matter are not aware of the cessa- 
tions of hostilities. Conservative forces are still keeping 
the issue alive. They are finding strong ehampions in such 
men as William Jennings Bryan, who have undertaken the task 
of fighting evolution. Attempts are being made in several 
states to secure the passage of laws to prohibit the teaching 
éf evolution in the schools, on the ground: that it is detri- 
mental to the faith and morals of the pupiis. Of course these 
attempts are destined to end in failure, but in the meantime 
can do a great deal of harm to the spread of a reasonable, 
constructive faith which will meet modern needs. Such men 
as Mr. Bryan have a large following, and can do much to pro- 
leg this conflict, which is not a conflict between science 
and religion, but is a fight against a new viewpoint which 
has arisen to meet the problems of our time. 

"If Christians be called upon to oppose the doctrine of 
evolution, the college student who finds that the evolutionary 
hypothesis, like the theory of gravitation, is taken for 
granted by scholars, will be ashamed of a religion which 
puts a premium on avoidable ignorance. The prejudice aroused 
against religion because it has been identified with doctrines 
which will not stand the test of critical investigation is 
real and deep and more widespread than is often suspected." 

There is an urgent need that people should be led to see 
science and religion in their proper relation, in order that 
the damaging misunderstandings that are being kept alive in 
the minds of many people today may be done away with, and the 
basis for a constnuctive faith put in their place. 


1. Smith,Gerald Birney: The reconstruction of religious 
loyalty. In the Journal of Religion, March, 1922, vol.2,p.491 
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Again, it is often said that the results of modern 
scholarship are well established and its work largely done. 
But we are faced with the fact that in the majority of our 
Sunday schools the old view is still being taught. Conser- 
vative forces are actively busy attempting to maintain the 
old view and fight against the new. While the new view is 
well established, it is by no means universally accepted. 

And there is urgent need for the spread of the modern view. 
The work of the modern school is not yet over. 

The present day problem of the Old Testament has been 
largely solved. Modern critical scholarship has shown that 
the Old Testament still has value today and can make an in- 
portant contribution to religious life. It has furnished a 
method and point of view which are :in keeping with the spirit 
of the age, and which stand all the tests of the age. It 
presents results which make for a right understanding of the 
Old Testament and point the way to greater use of the Old 
Testament in modern religious life. It is showing how the 
Old Testament can be used in religious instruction in the 
light of the modern view. It furnishes the basis for a rea- 
sonable, constructive, vital religious faith. The problem 
of relating the 014 Testament to present day life has been 
largely solved. But the phase of the problem needing solu- 
tion today is to get the general adoption of the modern 
view and method among all our Christian bodies. 

There is a genuine need for aggressive work on the part 
of modern criticism. It must disabuse the popular mind of 
the false belief that modern criticism is hostile to religion 
and seeking to destroy faith in God and the Bible. There is 
danger of criticism being an end within itself, and of a 
"scientific provincialism" in Old Testament scholarship 
growing up. Criticism must show that it is constructive, 
that it is using its results for the development of a larger, 
purer religious faith which will meet the needs of the time, 
and which, while standing the test of the reason, will satisfy 
the longings of the soul. Modern critical scholafs can not 
meet this problem by keeping silent. 

"The current campaign of opposition to critical scholar- 
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ship" is causing people to think about such matters. Why 
should people hear only one side of the:matter? Modern 
scholarship has always shown the disposition to avoid debates 
and arguments, being willing to let its results stand on their 
merits. But the time is ripe, it seems to me, for modern 
scholarshp to do aggressive work, to let its true purposes 

and results be widely known, not for their own sake, but for 
the sake of the Church, of religion, and the welfare of count- 
less human souls, who are groping blindly for the light. 
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Chapter I. 


Factors in Socialization 


1. The Origin of Society 

Man lived in association with his fellow human beings 
at the earliest human stage. The evidence from the highest 
animals, from prehistoric archaeology, from the lowest exist- 
ing savages, from human instincts, from language and other 
sources, points to this fact. There is not the slightest 
evidence that man was ever a solitary creature. As the 
theory of evolution,now generally recognized, tells us, man 
came through a long course of evolution, passing many pre- 
human stages. Even during the pre-human stages members of 
the species lived together. We can demonstrate this fact 
by the evidence from the animal world. We can hardly find 
an animal which lives a solitary life. It is impossible for 
any animal to live a solitary life, because the life-process 
is essentially social from the start. An organism cannot 
preserve its life and continue the species to which it 
belongs without the interaction of individuals. Life is not, 
and cannot be, an affair of individual organisms. The 
process both of nutrition and of reproduction involves a 
necessary interdependence among members of the same species 
and thus gives rise to group life. 

Where food is abundant organisms of one species gather 
together and remain in one place, and where organisms remain 
in close proximity to each other, they tend to take on 
functional interrelations both in the food process and in 


the reproductive process. They find it easier to get food 
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in co-operation. We often see ants carrying worms many times 
larger than themselves by means of co-operation. Bees system- 
atize their social life into acomparatively elaborate organiza- 
mee, in order to store food for winter and to insure repro- 
duction. The theory of evolution teaches us that man hag 
evolved from a common stock from which organisms of other 
species evolved and passed through many animal stages. If 

this is true, man also experienced social life in his various 
pre-human stages as other living forms are now doing, and he 
has been continuously living it until now. His social life was 
not begwm at the first stage in his human scale, or at a stage 
more advanced. His social life began at the stage at which 

his life process began. Therefore it is not a life which was 
originally thought out and artificially devised. It is natural 
to man from the beginning. . 

But there is this point which we must remember. There 
is a distinction between man's social life and that of sub- 
human organisms, even though man evolved from other animal 
life, and human society must be regarded as an inheritance 
from man's pre-human progenitors, and as a form of animal 
society. Professor Bllwooda says: "Even many of the forms of 
human association were doubtless fixed in the sub-human stage. 
This is notably true of man's family life, which in its 
essential features, as Westermarck and others have shown, 


must be regarded as an inheritance from man's apelike 


1. GC. A. Hillwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 132. 
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progenitors." The difference between the two is in the forms 
and activities of the psychical interaction between individuals. 
The power of forming abstract or general ideas and the possession 
of articulate language as a means of communication among indivi- 
duals who form associations are characteristics of human 
society. Human society congists of a group of psychically 
interconnected individuals, whereas animal society consists of 
a group of physically connected individuals. 

We may quote here Professor Ellwood's statement as to 
the beginning and evolution of human society. “Human society 
rests upon instincts established by natural selection during the 
long pre-human stage of man's evolution. These instincts were 
the basis of all the primitive forms of association among men, 
and the addition to these of the intellectual elements of 
language, abstract ideas, self-consciousness, and reason is what 
gave rise to the peculiar products of human social evolution, 
human institutions and civilization." + Professor Ellwood 
regards man's social instincts as instincts established 
by natural selection during the long pre=human stage of his 
evolution. That is, man's social instincts are co-operative 
instincts created for his survival. 

At any rate, the social process is the life process 
from its very beginning. Without the social life, the species 
could not survive as it is now. To mem it has been quite 
natural to live together with his fellows from the earliest 
human stage, because the instincts on which his social Life 


rests were already established in his pre-human stages. 


1. C. A. Hillwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pe 153. 
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2. Difficulty of determining the basic factor in producing 
the natural order. 

The auestion arises what is the basic factor or 
factors in the associative process, both in point of time and 
of causal efficiency? That is, what were the foree or forces 
that gave rise to the simplest form of association and which 
were carried over in the process to the most complex? 

It is not necessary to go into a discussion as to 
whether man's instincts were established during the pre- 
human stage of his evolution or not, so long as it is true 
that man already had social instincts at the earliest human 
stage and individuals were brought into association through 
them. Thorndike says, "the behavior of man in the family, 
in business, in the state, in religion and every other affair 
of life, is rooted in his unlearned, original equipment of 
instincts and capacities." Professor Ross states, "To 
contemporary psychology, man comes into the world with a 
rich endowment of dispositions or instincts", which, in 
the words of MacDougall, “are the mental forces which main- 
tain and shape all the life of individuals and societies." 

EHisewhere Ross gays, "The immediate causes of social 
phenomena are to be sought in human minds. After such 
phenomena have been accounted for in terms of motive, nothing 


is gained by viewing them as manifestations of cosmic energy." 5 


1. HE. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology, p. 43: 
Be LDide, ps 42°. 
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The forees which give rise to human society are 
psychical, rather than physical. Environment is not the 
basic factor in producing human society, although it is 
contributory to its development. . 

But although we are sure that the primary factor, 
or factors, in socialization are psychical and not physical, 
we face a great difficulty -- that is, whether there is a special 
instinct for socialization or whether various instincts 
worked together in the associative process. It is not easy 
to solve this question, because we find various instincts in 
us which seem to be social, namely the reproductive instinct, 
ineluding parental and sexual love, gregariousness, imitative- 
ness, etc. Existing society is very complex, and hard to 
analyze. The beginning of the social process was comparatively 
simple, but in the long course of its development a multitude 
of varied factors came in and are interrelated to one another. 
Therefore to analyze them and to determine what is the prime 


and dominant factor require very careful studye 


3e The value of the consideration of origins. 

A question may be raised concerning the use of such 
a study. The aim of this thesis is to study the ideal of 
society and to find out the way to realize it, but in order 
to get the right idea as to the social ideal, the first thing 
to do igs to consider its origin. To get a definite know- 
ledge of its origin is a very important factor in determining 
a line of development. 

We speak of origin in the sense of fundamental cause, 


or basic factor, from which the social process has its start. 
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Whether the process continues to depend upon this basic 

factor or not igs also an important question. In biology 

the basic factor is usually an abiding factor throughout the 
process. Therefore we may well expect the basic factor in human 
association to be carried through the social process as a 
fundamental constituent of the process. If we can identify 

it, it is comparatively easy to get an insight into the other 
factors of social evolution, and to analyze those which are 
complicatedly interrelated. This will contribute a great 


deal to our study of social betterment. 


4. The different theories as to the basic factor. 

(a) The "consciousness of kind" theorye 

Professor Giddings represents this theory, stating 
it in his book as follows: "In its widest extension the 
consciousness of kind marks off the animate from the 
inanimate. Within the wide class of the animate, it next 
marks off species and races. Within racial lines the con- 
sciousness of kind underlies the more definite ethical and 
political groupings, is the basis of class distinctions, of 
innumerable forms of alliance, of rules of intercourse, and 
of peculiarities of policy. Our conduct toward those whom 
we feel to be like ourselves is instinctively and rationally 
different from that toward others believed to be less like 
ourselves." 

Thig theory is rather intellectual than instinctive. 


Because while Professor Giddings holds that the consciousness 


1. Principles of Sociology, pe 18. 
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of kind marks off the animate from the inanimate, he defines 
the consciousness of kind as "a state of consciousness in which 
any being, whether high or low in the scale of life, recognizes 
another with itself". Recognition is discriminative mental 
activity. It is intellectual. He say, "In a word, it is about 
the consciousness of kind, as a determining principle, that 
all other motives organize themselves in the evolution of 
social choice, social volition or social policy. Therefore, 
to trace the operation of the consciousness of kind through all 
its social manifestations is to work out a complete subjective 
interpretation of society." 

The theory does not convince the writer, though the 
consciousness of kind probably contributed a great deal to the 
development of society. It seems to me that the process of 
human society started before the discriminative mental activity 
began to operate along the process of social development. On 
@ Warm spring day we often see, on the mountain sides of 
northern Japan, herds in which horses and a few cattle are 
mingling together. We cannot see the consciousness of kind 
Operating among them so far as their association is concerned. 
Dogs never go away from their masters, even though they meet 
with other dogs. They feel more at home in following their 
masters than by going away with strange dogs. Here again we 
believe that there is something more vital than the consciougs-— 
ness of kind in the relationship. Something more fundamental 


than the consciousness of kind seems to be present in socialization. 


l. Principles of Sociology, p. 18. 
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Professor MacDougall gays, concerning the consciousness of 
kind, "If we would state more accurately the facts vaguely implied 
by this phrase, we must say that the gregarious impulse of any 
animal receives satisfaction only through the presence of animals 
Similar to itself and the closer the similarity the greater the 
satisfaction. » « It is merely one of the most highly developed 
of the cognitive processes through which the gregarious instinct 
may be brought into play. If this instinct was lacking to men 
the most accurate recognition of personal likenesses and 
differences would fail to produce the effects attributed to 
consciousness of rere 

Now we are deeply convinced that the consciousness of 
kind cannot work without being preceded by social instincts. 
If we have no social instinct, the consciousness of kind which 
is only discriminative mental activity, fails to bind men 
together. The consciousness of kind is able to discriminate 
things or people from one another but has no power to associate 
the like together. We conclude, therefore, that it is not the 
basic factor in socialization, although it contributes a great 


deal to the development of society. 


B. The Emotional Theory. . 

This theory regards the affectional nature as basic. 
Adam Smith's "fellow feeling" doctrine is an illustration of this 
theory. It emphasizes the love of kind. As I have mentioned 


above, mere consciousness of kind is not a sufficient motive 


le Social Psychology, pe 299. 
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for togetherness and for the formation of social relationships, 
put the love of kind is a stronger motive. 

The fear of danger is regarded by some scholars as 
basic. Perhaps the fear of danger outside the group would be 
sufficient to draw people into the group. And yet we cannot think 
that the fear of danger is the prime force of the social process. 
It ig rather a negative than a positive factor. There must be a 
more fundamental and positive factor for the social process which 
is the life process. It is quite probable that feeling is more 
primal and elemental than cognition and exists prior to the 
recognition of any sort of likeness or difference. Therefore 
these emotions are more primal and basic as a motive farea than 
the consciousness of kind. But we believe that there is some- 
thing still more basic and simpler than emotion and conscious= 
ness -- that is, instinct. There is association before there is 
either emotion or consciousness. 
G. The Imitation Theory. 

Tarde, in his Laws of Imitation, defends imitation as the 
basis of association. According to his view, the formation 
of society follows the laws of remembrarice and repetition, and 
these laws are also basic in the process. He haltarsc eaee all 
social relations have grown out of the copying of actions. The 
impulse to copy is followed by the impulse to repeat in action. 
Thus an action may be crystallized into a convention and trans= 
mitted as a custom. According to his theory, he constantly 
emphasized the building of relations -- that is, the process 


of development -- rather than its starting point. He does not 
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give sufficient importance to the coming together of individuals 
which must precede any social connection. There must be some- 
thing more fundamental than the imitative instinct . The operation 
of the imitative instinct requires the gathering of individuals 
as its necessary condition. 
D. The gregarious instinct theory. 

Professor MacDougall quotes Mr. Francis Galton's 
description of the operation of gregariousness as a crude instinct 
in animal life as follows: "Describing the South African ox in 
Damaraland, he (Mr. Galton) says that he displays no affection 
for his fellows, and hardly seems to notice their existence, so 
long as he is among them; but if he becomes separated from the 
herd, he displays an extreme distress that will not let him 
rest until he succeeds in rejoining it, when he hastens to bury 
himself in the midst of it, geeking the closest possible contact 
with the bodies of his fellows. There we see working the 
gregarious instinct in all its simplicity, a mere wneasiness in 
isolation and satisfaction in being one of a shuaane According 
to this description, we are convinced that gregariousness is 
the biological tendency which operates in causing living beings 
to form themselves into groups or companies. And it is a thing 
that works at the beginning of human society. That is, men 
begin to gather together through instinct. It is the most 
fundamental and basic factor in socialization. 

EH. The gregarious instinct and the reproductive instinet work 
together at the foundation of the social process. 

This strong tendency is very important for social 
evolution. Because it is the thing that works through the 


1. Social Psychology, p. 84. 
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social process ag long as it continues and moves the crowd to a 
common mind and to a common emotion. Gregariousness underlies 
the phenomena of ciagr 4 spamatiolo ays It seems to take control of 
the crowd. That is, where it is working perfectly, all in- 
dividual consciousness seems to be lost, and the crowd becomes 
a unit mass dominated by emotions that are under the direction of 
a blind impulse. In orderly crowds gathered for a rational 
purpose, this instinct of gregariousness is at work making a 
social organism of the crowd, helping them to a common mind end 
to common emotions. 

Therefore it is not only the basic but also an: important, 
and perhaps a central factor in the social process. 

But is it the only thing which works at the start? There 
is another instinet which seems to me to be a social instinct. 
That is the reproductive instinct. I speak of the reproductive 
instinet in the broad sense. The reproductive instinet as such 
implies not only the sexual instinct but parental love in the 
nursing process also. It should be social, and is social. If 
it is social, then the question is whether it works to give rise 
to associations operating together with the gregariousinstinct. — 
Professor Parmelee, of the University of Missouri, questions the 
existence of a gregarious instinct. He feels that association wag 
due to other instinctsoperating together to produce gregariousness. 
Chief of these he regards the parental instinct and the reproduc- 
tive instinct. The reproductive instinct in the broad sense 


is vital to life so we can easily recognize its existence in us. 
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It cannot be anti-social as its nature shows. Therefore we 
cannot deny that it works at the beginning of the social process. 
It unites the sexes. Parental love not only keeps children 

close to their parents, but also binds people together in the 
sense of sympathy. Thus the reproductive instinct brings the 
tenderness and the warmth into crowds, and makes them unique 
associations. 

Moreover, the thing which produces the family, the 
primary social structure, is parental care. Comte claimed 
that the family was the unit of the social organization. It 
wag generally believed that human society has evolved after 
the family and should be modeled after it in spirit. The 
family was produced not by factors which came late in the 
social process, but by parental love which is implied in the 
reproductive instinct. Thus it was not an institution which 
was organized at an advanced stage of human society, but began 
with the rise of human society itself and became its unit and 
model. Thus we have reason to believe that the reproductive 
instinct is also basic in socialization. 

But we cannot, with Professor Parmelee, doubt the 
originality of gregariousness. We feel that there is something 
in men's coming together beside the reproductive instinet -- 
the love of being together in itself. This instinct produces 
mass gathering -- and only when we recognize the existence of 
this instinct can we account for the herding tendency of 


animal life. 
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There are two different basic factors in socializatione 
Of these two, we cannot tell which is more fundamental because 
both are so primary in human life that they must be regarded as 
fundamental biological tendencies. Both work together at the 
foundation of the social process, helping each other to produce 
human society. 

5. Later Factors. 

There are, of course, numerous other factors which 
come in in the process of social evolution. Imitation, love 
of kind, and consciousness of kind are all contributory factors 
in the process. But in this study we are trying to analyze out 
the central factors which develop the natural order of human 
society. | 

(1) "Resentment" -- Self-Assertion. 

In a society in which the social aspect of human life 
igs overemphasized, the personal aspect tends to be neglected. 
For society itself individuals which are units of society are 
lost. Society exists by disregarding individuals. There is 
no relation between the will of society and the will of in- 
dividuals. Individuels become mere instruments of society and 
live only for its good. Consequently they lose themselves al- 
together. Mere gregariousness and the reproductive instinct 
are apt to produce the crowd, as described above. 

In the social process iiere is bound to appear individual 
reaction. upon the overemphasis of the social aspect of human 
life. It appears first as a mere defensive reflex, driven by the 
instinct of self-preservation of the person who thinks himself 


disregarded or injured. If by reflection this reaction is 
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deferred, it tends toward equivalence. The law of like for 
like -- "an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth" is the 
instinct intellectualized. 

Resentment tends to be strictly egoistic. But it is not 
without its value at a certain stage of human progress. It 
tends to equalize men by establishing equal rights. Professor 
Ross says, "It fortifies the claims of the weak against those of 
the unscrupulous strong. If there were no such thing as the 
passional reaction; if the policy of men in view of the threat 
or the fact of the aggression were purely one of calculating 
prudence, the weak would accept a subordination answering to 
their degree of weakness, and equal rights could never grow 
up gave between equals."~ 

Therefore the reaction of the disregarded is the first 
outer check upon the aggressor, or the self-assertion of 
individuals over against a blindly gathered society. 

(2) Justice -- Recognition of Others. 

Resentment is egoistic, and tends to be selfish and 
to disregard other selves. But men possess something higher than 
resentment. We claim our own rights, but at the same time we 
naturally recognize that others also have their claims. We all 
have the sense of justice. 

The sense of justice is an unique moral spring. It is 
by no means the same thing as sympathy. Sympathy begins in 
instinct; the sense of justice has its beginning in the early 

mental life of the individual living in society. In the mass 


or the .mob: we find much sympathy and kindness, but not 
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justice. Sympathy toward a girl assaulted does not extend 
toward the negro boy who assaulted the girl. Not only so, but 
it also causes the mob to forget doing justice to the boye 
Sympathy is merely emotional and tends to operate blindly, 
so sometimes it brings forth dangers. The sense of justice 
is far more intellectual than is sympathy, and gains much 
more from everything that makes for reflection and reason. It 
is, therefore, practiced in a deliberating group rather than in 
the mere crowd. Of course we cannot deny that there is likely 
to be an admixture of sympathy in the everyday triumphs of the 
sense of justice over selfish impulses. But at a certain 
stage of social evolution when parental love in the sense of 
sympathy tends. to be partial and resentment comes to be 
too strong and to go beyond the line of self-assertion, society 
eannot continue its development farther without the operation 
of the sense of justice -- "Do to another as you would have 
him do to you". When the sense of justice operates, self- 
control and reflection appear and men respect one another, 
looking toward each other's individual happiness. Then society 
develops securely and normally. 

Thus gregariousness, the reproductive instinct, resent- 
ment and the sense of justice are together competent to 
work out by themselves a true natural order -- an order without 


design or art. 
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Chapter II. 


The Artificial Control of Society. 


1. The need of artificial control. 

As society grows more complex, relations between men 
become very delicate and a low standard of morality cannot 
keep these delicate relations harmonious. Some will have to 
struggle for a living and in a complex society they can more 
easily win their livelihood by violating morality than by 
respecting the rights of others. In every society there are 
moral idiots who do not regard others and cannot adjust them- 
selves to the society in which they live. As society grows more 
complex temptations and opportwmities to wunsocial conduct 
increase, and cause many to violate morals and to break 
harmonious relations with men. Professor Ross says, "Even in 
peaceful communities, the greater propingquity that comes with 
social growth and the greater intimacy of men in their dealings 
and relations subjects the natural order to a breaking strain. 
Friction wears away the good-will that prevails when men live 
in open door. Disputes multiply and with them occasions for 
disturbance of the peace." 

Greater propinquity and growing complexity of relation- 
Ship give to predatory persons more power to do harm. Now the 
natural, moral motives cannot keep the natural order harmonious. 
The development of society, therefore, necessarily brings to 


society the problem of controlling the delinquent class. 


1. Social Control, p. 50. 
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Moreover, in a collective life there is a defect which is 
condensed into a simple saying, “iverybody's duty is nobody's 
duty". We who live in society all have our own duties to 
society, and must do them. To plan social betterment and to 
try to realize it for the happiness of all is the duty of every- 
body. But the collective nature of society tends to cause people 
to neglect their duty to it. Social affairs come to be neglected, 
and individual interests tend to be overestimated. Thus the 
social development is retarded or entirely checked. The more 
complex become the social relations and dependencies, the stronger 
becomes this tendency. The natural moral motives to building 
society are not able to stop such a tendency as is found 
above, and to provide a better order in which healthy huma 
progress is possible. Therefore we need artificial provisions in 
order to reap the advantages of a high and complicated organization 
-- provisions to restrain certain undesirable things and to 
enforce measures desirable for social development. 

2- The means of control. 

We have a number of means for the purpose of building a 
better order than the natural moral motives will provide. The 
effect of some of those means is merely remedial, that of 
Others is the removal of defects of society; and still others 
provide better things for its development. The control should 
be unremitting, because the moral habit of one generation does 
not become the instinct of the next. The forms of the means 


used should change as society develops, yet a fundamental principle 
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On which these meang are formed should be present throughout 
the social development. 

(a) Public opinion. 

The term public opinion igs generally used in its 
broader sense instead of in its technical meaning. Ordinarily 
we include in it public sentiment, public judgment, and public 
action. Concerning it Professor Ross writes as follows; "Public 
judgment is the opinion the public pronounces upon an act as to 
whether it is good or bad, noble or ignoble.e Public sentiment 
is the feeling of admiration or abhorrence, respect or derision, 
expressed by the public with regard to an act. Public action 
comprises those means, other than mere manifestations of 
Opinion or sentiment, taken by the public in order to affect 
conduct. Any or all of these will be referred to by the 
general term 'public opinion'’.+ 

When men were living a merely instinctive life -- at the 
lowest human stage, the doing and the approving of an act went 
inseparably together. People at that stage of human progress 
did not know such moral qualities as approving and disapproving. 
We can see the same fact in infant life. But when the inner 
picturing of one's self and one's doing began to appear and 
become habitual,--when the conscious life appeared and 
matured -- the problem of approval or disapproval appears. 
Then public opinion as a means of social control becomes 
competent among other meanse 

One may disturb the peace of society in which he lives 
by doing a disapproved act. He thus breaks the social harmony, 


and igs regarded as one who cannot adjust himself to society. 


is Soeis] Control, pe 82. 
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The displeasure of his neighbors shows itself in coldness and 
avoidance. He loses the outer circle of his associates and 
misses the social consideration he is accustomed to. With 
increasing irritation the public begins to show aggressively 
its disapproval of him. 

In graver cases, the offender must face such collective 
manifestations of feeling as the catcalls of the street, the 
hoots of the mob, the hiss of the audience, etc. Moreover, the 
regular organs of the public such as the pulpit, the press, the 
resolutions of societies and public bodies, the poster, etc. help 
to spread disapproval of him. 

The right opinion of the public is so powerful that even 
the most cunning offender is compelled by it to stop his wrong- 
doings. Sometimes he can elude the law, but he can never 
Slip from the grip of public opinion. 

Moreover, public opinion is powerful for the purpose of 
encouraging the officers of the government to secure the 
betterment of society. 

But the rewards of public opinion are always indefinite. 
Sometimes they do not seem to be rewarded at all. But in most 
cages they are rewarded in some form, even though they are not 
definite, as the law is. 

Let us compare public opinion with law ag to their 
merits and demerits. Public opinion and law both engage in 
the direct control of society, but their nature is quite differ- 


ent. Both have merits and demerits. 
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The first thing to notice is that public opinion insists 
on moral claims which law does not support. Public opinion is 
in most cases a supporter of righteousness, while law is 
sometimes applied so as to refuse fair play. For instance, 

a manufacturing company is frequently permitted to turn adrift 
an employee injured in its service. The public will not 
tolerate things of this kind. 

Public opinion is expressed so ag to provide for future 
good, or to plan something to prevent coming evils. But the 
law, in most cases, must wait till an act is done. 

Public opinion is more democratic, especially in a 
country where universal suffrage does not exist. It has the 
virtue of immediacy, if not of deliberation. We cannot make 
law act so quickly as to apply to things which have just 
occurred or are about to occur in the near future. 

: ’ 

Public opinion is less mechanical than law. The public 
can take into account circumstances of time, place, motive, or 
office. The law should be precise and particular. Thus there 
is no consideration ag to special circumstances in its applica- 
tion. Consequently it does many things which seem to be 
senseless. 

As to its defects, public opinion is not so clear and 
precise as the law is. No member of the public knows just 
how much praise or blame others are applying, because there 


are no codified articles. 
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The public is forgetful, and its wrath against the 
offender fades away, as time goes on. He often goes wnpunished 
by taking advantage of this defect of public sentiment. Professor 
Ross says, "to utilize the temper of the community it is 
necessary to strike while the iron is hot." 

Public opinion often clashes with the sentiments of other 
groups,--because the public is rarely unanimous, owing to 
different sects, parties, and classes, 

We are convinced that as to technique public opinion is 
far from satisfactory. It is vague as to requirements, indefinite 
as to kind and quantity of sanction, and crude as to procedure. 
And yet it has strong power underlying the technical means of 
social control. 

(bd) Law. 

When a custom has attained a sufficient permanency and 
acceptance by society, it becomes a law either by formal enact- 
ment or by common consent. But as society develops and grows 
more complex, relations between individuals become complex and 
delicate. Then we need something which deals directly with our 
relations to one another in order to promote their harmony, 
before conventions and customs connected with their relations 
began to operate in society. That is the reason why there appear 
so many new laws in modern soecicty. Some of them do not have 
any custom ag their origin and are entirely new. Not only so, 
they sometimes are against the will of a majority of the people. 


In most of those cases, the newly instituted laws are based on 
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the ideal of the right-minded people who seek social betterment. 
A law by formal enactment is called a statute, or written law, 
and that by common consent an unwritten law. 

The law, compared with public opinion, is precise, 
definite, and highly finished. And it is the most efficient 
and effective means of sociel control. It is so important that 
Professor Ross calls it a corner-stone of social control. If it 
is true that as to technique public opinion is primitive, it is 
also true that the law is the most specialized end highly 
finished engine of control employed by society. law, as a means 
of social control, should have a double task -- repression of a 
violating act and compulsion of the fulfilment of responsibility. 
People who are members of society should not molest one another 
in person or property, and should duly fulfill their responsi- 
bilities. The law should deal respectfully with them, but 
repressively and compulsively. It should be so made as to 
meet particular cases effectively. 

In dealing with a disturber, there are two different 
repressive measures -- measures taken to avoid further harm and 
measures to guard society against would-be offenders. In 
other words, society has two objects in dealing with an 
offender. The first object is to stop further wrong-—doing 

of the offender and is gained by chastising, killing, confin- 
ing, or reforming him. But only the first of these methods of 
treatment is a use of sanction. Hanging or confinement is 
not a case of control at all. Reformation is attained more 


successfully through education and religion. 
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The second object is to guard society against future 
offenders and is attained through punishment. The protection 
of society should be the ultimate ground for inflicting pain. 

Thus the law is able to be applied definitely to every 
particular case, and shows remarkable effectiveness and 
Pabiatencs in dealing with the particular case. 

But after all it is not the most ideal means of social 
control. We can elude law or commit vices without violating 
law. Law is only external. We need a more fundamental 
means of control -- means which control our inner life is the 
ideal. 

(c) Social suggestions. 

The opinion an individual has of himself and his doings 
is greatly affected by suggestion. Therefore public opinion 
can also be greatly modified by suggestion. This principle 
makes suggestion a possible and effective means of social control. 

Education. 

Let us quote here Professor Ross's statement concerning 
the power of suggestion in education. He says, "Most, though 
not quite all, of the moral possibilities that lie in education 
are bound up in some way or other with the power of suggestion". 
The child receives the training of social living in school ana 
on the playground. While he is studying in school and playing 
on the streets or on the playground with his fellow children 
on a footing of equality, he obtains a suggestion of the way 


of right living together. A habit of moderating his claims so as 
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to adjust himself to the group, and of respecting other's 
rights is formed. 

The personality of his teacher constantly suggests 
right conduct, behavior, attitude toward his fellow children, 
and other social moral qualities. 

Such a persistent suggestion as to conduct as a memorized 
text, a schoolroom motto, or the teacher's exhortation is 
also powerful in directing children in right ways. We were 
required to bow before the Emperor's picture every morning in 
the public schools of Japan. The fact suggested to me that I had 
to live for the Emperor and his nation,--individuals were 
only the instruments of the Emperor's nation. Thus education 
suggests to children the way of life most deeply and vitally. 
Therefore it is not strange at all that many public-spirited men 
have tried to found the social order on a system of education. 

Finally, education not only finds in the plastic child- 
mind principles on which, later, may be built a structure of 
practical consequence, but also directs adult persons in 
starting a new way of living with a desired ideal. 

Custom and tradition. 

A convention which is the immediate social result of 
imitation is called a custom, when it is transmitted from one 
generation to another. As already mentioned, customs were sources 
of law. In ancient society customs themselves were enforced ways 
of living. They were the most powerful means of social control. 
Professor Coe remarks as to the place of customs in ancient 


society: "The early group was not a merely impulsive mass, 
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like a mob. It had definite, complicated, and rigidly enforced 
ways called customs. Custom is 'the way we do’. It is orally 
transmitted from one generation to another, largely in initiation 
ceremonies that induct adolescent boys into the life of 
matured man. Custom ig enforced upon any possibly recalcitrant 
individual, not only by social scorns and disabilities, but 
also by terrible fears of unseen peings."+ 

According to his view, the primitive social life was 
controlled entirely by social customs. Religion and ethics were 
a@ body of customs. They saw no need of an inner life. 

Forms of belief and ways of thinking are called traditions, 
when they are transmitted from one generation to another. Thus by 
overlapping generations tradition acquires authority and 
prestige, and works along with living people in shaping the 
life of the present. Religious systems, moral theories, and 
other ways of thinking which became traditions are skilfully 
brought to bear on the minds of the young, resulting in affect- 
ing the social order. 

Thus customs and traditions had strong suggestive power 
in ancient society where not much attention was paid to 
individual conscience. In modern society people pay much 
attention to individual values. Before they accept customs and 
traditions as the standards of their conduct and thinking, 


they ask their consciences whether they can be standards of 


those things which are the manifestations of their inner life 


or note So modern men do not obey customs and traditions 


1. The Psychology of Religion, pe 77. 
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blindly. Accordingly they have lost a great deal of their 
suggestive power. And yet they still maintain their position 
as an important means of social control for the reason thet 
men have a disposition to regard the ancient thing as one 
which has authority. 
fhe early organization of man's life -- the organization 
of his childhood life -- is made through the ideas, precepts, and 
linkings which he receives from outside -- from customs, 
traditions, etc., because he is then so suggestible. And the 
adult who hag enaok the suggestible age allows the early 
organization of his life to dominate him, because of habits 
formed in his childhood days. For this reason he cannot get away 
from the control of those institutions which contributed to 
organize his childhood life, even when hig own inner life 
becomes active. This is the scientific explanation of the 
power of the institutions. They are powerful not only because 
of their ancient origin, but also because of their psychological 
tendency as stated above. 
(a) Ethics. 
Professor Palmer defines ethics in the following:words: 
"Primarily ethics is a study of the self. Society and the 
world are considered in it only as far as they too are implied 
in selfhood and are the appropriate field for its activity." 
He further says, "We might call it a criticism of the formation, 
maintenance, and comparative worth of human customs." And he 
goes on to say, "We might say, with Alexander, that it is the 


answer to the problem of reconciling the manifold likes and 
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dislikes of many persons". 

As we see in these definitions, ethics cannot be considered 
without relation to society, in which many selves live together 
and customs are formed and maintained as ways of living together. 
When we say that ethics is a study of the self, we mean the 
conjunct self. There will arise no such thing as ethics 
if the self is a solitary self. He needs no way of living 
or standards of conduct, because he can live as he pleases. But 
he cannot live such a solitary life, because his nature is 
social and he can realize his true self only through associa- 
tions with his fellow mene If people build society and live 
in it, they cannot live their selfish ways. There must be a 
common way of living which gives harmony to the relations of 
individuals. People need standards of conduct so as to keep 
their social living harmonious. This is the main motive which 
gives rise to ethics. But the standard of conduct is not for 
the purpose of restraining life, but for fulfilling and enrich- 
ing it. As the true self is a conjunct self, it can be realized 
only through social living. To live a selfish life results in 
making life meagree 

When we try to live the ideal social life, through 
which the highest good can be attained, there arises the 
question, what ought we to be in society? What is our duty 
in it? The main concern of ethics is "What is duty?" The 
main aim of ethics is to solve this question. 

The question can be solved only when we have the right 


view of human life, because the way cannot be determined 


de She Pield of Bthics, p. 212. 
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without knowing the goal. If the true self is the social- 
personal self which is better expressed by the term personality, 
the highest good igs the realization of personality. And duty is 
goodness -~ which is good to personality. Things which are good 
to persons are finally good, and should be done. That is, the 
goal of human life is the realization of personality, and one's 
duty is to do things which are good to it, 

Therefore the highest good determines one's duty and 
this determines the standard of moral living. Thus duty 
regulates the relations of mene 

Ethics concerns an inner life from which all man's conduct 
flows out, while law deals only with external things which are 
extremely bad or good. Thus ethics is more primary and 
fundamental. It controls society more tenderly and spontaneously 
than lew does. It does not have such strong compulsive power 
as that of law, but if the freedom of conscience is attained, it 
is more powerful in producing harmonious relations among men. 

(e) Art. 

We here speak of art in its broad sense as including 
pure literature, rhetoric, eloquence, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. How can art thus defined modify the feelings of 
men to the advantage of social development? There are numerous 
facts which testify to the power of art in controlling society. 
Gothic architecture inspires people with faith, hope, and love 
which are the beautiful Christian virtues. The picture of the 
praying Christ in the garden of Geths@mane inspired me to 
decide to follow in his steps. It is no exaggeration to say 


that the present situation of Russia has been caused, for 
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more than 50 years, by a number of novels and popular literary 
productions which have appeared successively. The "What Is to Be 
Done?" which was written in prison by Tehernyshevsky, who was an 
active propagandist of socialism, is one of the novels which 
profoundly influenced the discontented and protesting Russians. 
The history of Russian literature since about 1860 is the 
history of preparation for the revolutions. 

These are only a few examples of thousands of facts which 
show the influence of art. Art deals with the emotional life of 
individuals and society. Good art inspires us with purity, 
divinity, humanity which fill an important place in moulding 
societye 

Art is produced by taking material from actual life, or 
that is suggested by actual life, and it again reaets upon 
actual life and influences it. The Russian novels were produced 
by taking material from the life of the oppressed class, and 
they in turn reacted upon their life and inspired them to 
protest against the oppression. 

Therefore art as a means of social control should not be 
neglectede 

(f) Seience. 

Science should also be considered as a means of social 
control. It enriches the intellectual life so that we can 
plan and provide for the social life more intelligently. As 
to politics, public health, public utilities, we must depend 


largely on the progress of science in order to get better 


effects and greater efficiency. 
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Science also changes our view of the universe. It 
discovers new facts and reveals new ideas. Consequently it 
greatly affects our view of human life. We can see an example 
of this in the discovery of the theory of evolution. The 
proper application of science. to actual life produces material 
progress, and often changes the social order. In the 18th century 
the application of machines to industry originated and developed 
mechanical industry. As a result domestic industry has been 
almost destroyed. Laborers have been taken from the home into 
factoriese People were divided into two classes -- capitalists 
and laborers. This is an example of the effect that the 
aplication of science produces upon material progress, changing 
the social order itself. 

Thus science can also be regarded as a means of social 
control. 

(g) Religion. 

Religion is one of the potent means of social control. 
It may well be called a social bond rather than a means of 
control. Religion is a matter of life, and not merely a 
means devised by men for social control. It is the deepest 
and most appealing interest of humanity. Consequently it is 
no exaggeration to say that it takes the most important place 
in building the social structure. There is nothing so power~ 
ful as religion in binding people together. 

Here let us quote Professor Rauschenbusch's statement 
as to the power of religion: "The power of religion is almost 


illimitable, but it is not necessarily beneficent. Religion 
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intensifies whatever it touches, be it good or evil, just as 
electricity turns a magnet into an electro~magnet. There is 
no love so tender, no compassion so self-sacrificing, no 
courage so enduring, as the love and compassion and courage 
inspired by religion. But neither is any hatred so implacable 
or any cruelty so determined as religious hatred and cruelty. 
Mormon polygamy still persists in the face of law, public 
sentiment, and social evolution, because it is sanctioned by the 
Mormon religion and theology. When we pray for more religion, 
let us pray for a religion that is dedicated to a better 
future and not to an evil past." 

Religion is so powerful that sometimes even the law 
cannot control the action caused by religious motives, because 
religion is so vital to men that it may well be called a 
matter of life. 

As to the origin of religion, there are several different 
theories. Some hold the theory of social origin, and others the 
theory of individualistic origin. Let us here discuss those 
theories very briefly and fix our opinion concerning them. 

Professor Ames says in his Psychology of Religious 
Experience, "It is generally recognized that in primitive life 
religion was a matter of social custom." Professor Coe in his 
Psychology of Religion, says, "Now early religion is a body of 
customs, a group possesion, in which the individual shares 'of 
course’ rather than by personal conviction. He sees no question, 


he sees no need of an inner life." 


1. Christianizing the Social Order, pe 34. 
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According to these views, religion had its origin in 
social custom, and is a matter of social custom only. The 
statements quoted here are true in one sense. But they view 
the mental life as an instrument of adaptation to environment. 
This is also true as far as it goes, but functional psychology 
is not limited to the view that the mental life is merely 
an instrument of adaptation. The human being is a psycho- 
physical organism. The mental life is one of its aspects and 
the physical is another. The mental life is no more in the 
service of the physical than the phygical is in the service of 
the mental. In the modern view the spiritual life is above 
both and the only true life; both of them should therefore be 
instruments of development of the spiritual life. Primitive 
people did not have such a view of life as we have now, so 
they did not conceive that both the physical and the mental 
are instruments for developing the spiritual life. The 
mental and the physical were both actual to them. And both of 
these phases of the psycho=physical life are functional or 
instrumental in the sense that they are in the service of the 
evolutionary process -- the process of the enrichment and 
growing complexity of the psycho-physical organism through 
interaction with the environment. This is so because the 
evolutionary process has been continued by means of the 
evolutionary impulse itself, and a growing harmony between 
the organism and the environment. Thus far the mental phase 
of human life is instrumental to its development. But now 


in the life of greater and greater complexity toward which 
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the evolutionary process is moving, there appears consciousness 
-of a more and more advanced typee And this consciousness is 
not a mere instrument of adaptation or a mere outgrowth which 
is a side issue. But it is an object of that adaptation. The 
religious consciousness is a phase of that consciousness. 
This is the reason why we cannot be satisfied with the merely 
social origin of religion, with the idea that religion is 
merely an outgrowth of social development. 

The social theory of the origin of religion is recent. 
The more established theories ave rather individualistic. 
There are the dream theory, the fear theory, the mysterious 
power theory, and others. Ina sense each of these five may 
have truth in them, yet no one of them is satisfactory. There 
igs no single, exclusive instinct which may be called the 
religious instinct, though each of the instincts which are 
implied in the theories is contributory to its origin. A 
religious consciousness requires the whole organism. Religion 
is not merely intellectual or emotional or volitional, but 
all of thesee It is safe, I think, to say that religion is 
the result of the movement of man's whole psychical system 
in one direction which is determined by the demand of an 
enlarging life.e 

Religion is a fact of the evolution of the human 


personality, and is both individual and social in its nature 


in spite of its origin. The development of the human personality 


depends upon the social interaction. The fact cannot be denied. 
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And if religion is a fact in the evolution of the human 
personality, its development depends upon individual intro- 
spection as well as social interaction. As individual con- 
sciousness advances and the sociel relations become complex, 
religion develops more and more fullye 

That which we wish to study here is not the question 
of origins, but the relation between the religious life and 
the social life. The study of its origin, however, teaches us 
that religion and society cannot be separable. Therefore it is 
not without value to study its origin in considering the 
relation between religion and society. Religion has its 
origin in individual consciousness, and yet the consciousness 
must not be considered as mlitary, but as associated with 
society. After all we come again to the conclusion that 
religion is social ag well as individual. As was said above, 
the development of religion takes place through the social 
interaction of men and individual introspection. Religion 
thus developed reacts again upon the social life and the 
individual life, and leads them in such direction as the ideal 
of the religion determines. The religious ideal dominates among 
the ideals of social life, and is the most important factor in 
the development of society, because it is .a matter of life 
4tself and not a side issue. Its influence upon the humen 
life is so profound that it transforms the life into something 
entirely newe The game is true of the social life. Religion 
usually influences individuals first, and as a result society 


4g influenced. But often the ‘individual runs ahead of the 
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existing social : religion and gets more advanced religious 
ideals. Individual introspection makes this possible. This 
gives rise to reaction against the established beliefs, 
customs, and manner of social life. In this case, the 
individual is the source of the social influence. 

Yet it is not the individual himself, but the religious 
consciousness in him. So in any case we cannot deny the power 


of religion in social life. 
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Chapter III. 
The Ideal of Society. 


1. The right view of life. 

In what direction should we endeavor to control society? 
This is the question which we here naturally face. In order to 
answer this question we must know what is the ideal of society. 
In other words, to know the social ideal is to know the direec- 
tion in which society should be controlled. For the gocial 
control should be directed toward the realization of the social 
ideal. The means of social control should be go utilized as to 
realize the ideal. 

How can we determine the ideal of society? It cannot be 
determined until we come to know the purpose for which society 
existse The first thing to do, therefore, is to learn the 
function of society. According to Professor Ellwood, the social 
process is the life process, that is, socialization starts with 
human life itself. The evolution of life naturally requires 


the social life. Without it life cannot even be preserved. So 


the social life is quite natural and necessary to human life. 
Not only so, but they cannot be separated. Thus we may conclude 
that the function of society is to make the evolution of human 
life possible, because we now know the relation of society and 
life as suche 

Having determined the function of society, it ig not 
very difficult to determine the ideal of society. But there 
is left one question more to be solved, i.e. the meaning of 


life itself. We have many opinions and theories as to the 
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meaning of life. Until we get the right view of life, we 
cannot determine the ideal of society, because society should 
be so idealized as to be able to realize the true purpose of 
life. 

According to Professor Coe, the true objective of human 
life is the personal-social self, and this is the end which 
religion seeks to realize. Man can be satisfied only when his 
personal-social self is perfectly realized. He can never be 
satisfied with personal happiness alone. Only when he can 
adjust and harmonize himself to society, in other words, when 
he can perfectly realize his social self, as well as his 
personal self, will he feel that his self is fully realizede 
Professor George Herbert Palmer says, "the real person is what 
I shall call the enh dan cea social self, made up of that 
centre of sacesdniehses 5 and the relations in whieh it stands." 
"Wider and more subtle relationships are seen to make our 
lives our own."© 

Thus man cannot be separated from his surroundings, 
even though these two are distinguishable. The separate 
self and the conjunct self are inseparably united in the 
Same human being. 

Professor.Buckham says, "The True Self is the unsel- 
fish self -- the self that is greatest, and yet least individual- 
istic. It is me yet not mine. The instant one attempts to 


monopolize his True Self, to make it his and his only, 


1. Altruism, p. 10. 
Ze. Ibid., pe il. 
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particular and possessed, it is gone. Only the empirical, 
individualistic self remains. For this True Self is universal. 
It is conscious of itself only as related to God and to other 
selves," 

We cannot be conscious of ourselves without relating 
ourselves to others. That is, the true consciousness of our 
selves requires the recognition of others. To recognize that 
in socicty there are many persons who claim the right to their 
own existence ig our duty, because we must also be recognized 
by them. 

Thus by recognizing one another we feel at home in 
society and our lives genuinely develop, because the human 
life is social as well as personal. 

2. Society must be controlled for life viewed thus. 

Society should be so controlled that everything in 
it may contribute something to the realization of the personal 
social life, because the function of society, as I have elready 


said, is to preserve and develop the human life which is 
personal and sociale 

Professor Rauschenbusch says,"An unchristian social 
order can be known by the fact that it makes good men do bad 
things. It tempts, defeats, drains, and degrades, and leaves 
men stunted, cowed, and shamed in their manhood. A Christian 
social order makes bad men do good things. It sets high aims, 
steadies the vagrant impulses of the weak, trains the powers 


of the young and is felt by all as an uplifting force which 


1. Personality and the Christian Ideal, pe 62. 
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leaves them with the consciousness of a broader and nobler 
humanity as their years go on." - 

This is a remarkable statement in showing how power- 
fully the social order affects individuals. We may find an 
example of this in the life of the Japanese children here on 
the Coast. They and their parents have produced an absolutely 
abnormal society which is apart from American society, being 
compelled to do go by circumstances. The influence of this 
abnormal society upon the children's life is so strong that 
we cannot do very much to develop their character with the 
present method of religious and moral instruction. 

We are deeply convinced that in this case every means 
of social control must be go idealized and systematized that 
they may all be contributory to the development of life. 
Otherwise we as a people are compelled to do bad things 
such as paying for institutions for war, for supporting people 
who belong to the aristocratic class, and other unjust things. 

Se Society -- the nursing place of personality. 

We have already learned that human life cannot be 
realized outside of gociety. Society is the nursing place of 
the true life -- which is better expressed by the term person- 
alitye We learn how to live harmoniously with others through 
family life, school life, church life, and social life at large. 


Through social interaction, personality develops. 


1. Christianizing the Social Order, pe 127. 
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Therefore if our view of life is not right, and the 
social order is not favorable to the development of it, its 
genuine development is almost impossible. Thus to attain the 
realization of the personal-social life, society must be so 
idealized as to be contributory to it. Everything in society, 
as well as the means of social control, should be favorable 
to personality. Let people who live in society realize that 
the thing which is not good to persons has no value at all. "Good- 
ness ig good because it is good to persons." Commerce is necessary 
to the development of human society, and also contributory to the 
realization of the true self, so far as the physical body is con- 
tributory to it. But, on the other hand, it tends to become an 
agency to produce vice. If man does not have the right view of 
life, he tends to act for the selfish end. Commerce comes to be 
considered as a thing through which man's selfish end is at- 
tained. Then there appears a vicious tendency of commercialism. 
Everything is commercialized, and the true self is sacrificed. 
This is only an example, but if man does not have the right idea 
of human life and society the function of society is misconceived 
and society is used for the selfish purpose by him. Consequently 
the realization of the true self and the harmonious social living 
‘gannot be expected by him. 

The ideal of society is to be so ordered that every man 
in it may be able to claim his own right and to render his 
service to others. Then he can live not only to himself, but 
also for others. Thus he realizes his true self and attains 
his highest aim. Therefore we may regard society as the nursing 


place of personality, and it should be so. 
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Chapter IV. 
The Ideal of Christianity. 

1. Human value estimated by Jesuse 

The teachings of Jesus should not be forced into the 
framework of an articulated system of doctrine. This is quite 
true also with regard to his estimate of man. In his teachings 
we do not find any doctrine of man. He did not give us any 
analysis of the mind of man as the modern psychologist doeSe 
Therefore, we will not try to formulate any doctrine of man 
by systematizing his teachings. Yet Jesus had a high concep- 
tion of man's worth and warned against the current tendency 
of underestimating human value. In teaching men how to live 
in society, he always took for granted a highly conceived worth 
of man as the foundation of his ethical teachings. In other 
words, Jesus holds that man has such a worth, and for that 
reason ghould live in such a way as He taught. 

It is well, the, to examine Jesus' teachings as to 
human worth, before we go into a discussion concerning the 
mutual relations of men. 


Let us quote here from Dr. Ross a statement as to 


Jesus' teaching concerning the worth of man. He says, 
"“goiritual worth cannot be demonstrated any more than aesthetic 
worth; it ‘eis be felt. Accordingly, in considering Christ's 
teaching on man, it is not our aim to search for a number of 
propositions which sum up the teaching, but rather to notice 


some of the suggestions which give us insight into what Christ 


felt about the worth of man." 


1. The Teaching of Jesus, pe. 91. 
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And then Dr. Ross goes on to present Jesus' teachings 
as to human worth under the following headings: 
Man es a Child of God 
Christ's Hetimate of Childhood 
‘Man of more value than a Sheep’ 
Man balanced against 'the whole worlda' 
Christ's faith in the Lost Children of His Father 
Man's worth interpreted by Christ's own Manhood 
The Fruitfulness of His Vision of Men.* 

It is significant that Jesus calls attention more than 
once to the value of man in comparison with lower creatures, 
namely the grass of the field, the lilies, the birds, the ox, 
the ass, the sheep. God cares for these -- the sheep, the 
Sparrows, even the flowers -- and how much more valuable is 
a man than these things. 

The saying in Matthew will be recalled: "Behold the 
birds of the heaven, that they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father 
feedeth theme Are not ye of much more value than they."* 

The parables of the Lost Sheep and of the Prodigal 

Son show the same truth. The fact is shown that he felt 
that human life must be redeemed even at great sacrifice. 

Jesus algo sets man above sacred institutions, 
namely the Sabbath and the temple. "My house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all nations". This means that the 
temple igs not sacred for itself, but must serve mankind. 

"The Sabbath was made for man". Man is too valuable to be 
subordinated to the institution. 


1. The Teaching of Jesus, pp. 91-98. 
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Another light upon human value is given in Jesus’ 
suggestion of the value of a man to himself. A man is 
worth more to himself than all the world can be worth to him. 
"What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his life? or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his lite,"+ To gain the whole world would be 
no gain if he lost himself in the transaction. If a man 
has thus lost himself, there is no gain in all that he 
possesses, even if he has gained the world. We are also 
taught through the parable of the foolish rich man that a 
man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
that he possesseth. 

The saying "the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many" suggests that a life is so valuable that it should be 
gought even at great sacrifice. 

Furthermore, Jesus did not represent value as 
belonging to a few men only, or to some special class alone. 
He saw the worth of despised men like the publicans and 
sinners, and brought out undiscovered values. He regards 
every man as a child of God, and all as brotherse Therefore 
there should be no favorites. The parables of recovery 
ghow how everywhere and always God rejoices when the human 


values come back to hime 


1. Matt. 7: 26.6 
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Righteousness also takes a prominent place in the 
Beatitudes, though we do not find it in every one of them. 
According to the fourth, the condition of blessedness is to 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, and its reason is cleare 
The thing after which men hunger and thirst must be the chief 
end of life. “Seek ye first His Kingdom, and His righteous- 
ness". Here again is a convincing sayings 

The statement of Dr. Stalker is right in a sense. The 
Kingdom of God is a realm in which righteousness is dominant. 
And the happy life in it is the result of righteous eres 
or the righteous living itself is the happy Life. Therefore 
any one of those can be the highest goode In one place, 
Jesus emphasized one of these, in another place, another. 
Yet he does not make a’ distinction among them as to the 
degree of importance. 

As we are here discussing what a man ought to be as 
a citizen of the Kingdom, we may use the term righteousness 
for the highest good which the citizen ought to pursue. 
Righteousness is the comprehensive and inclusive term 
for the ethical life in the Kingdom. All moral problems 
should be solved in the light of righteousness. It is the 
key-word for establishing right relationships among men. 
Jesus uses it as a key-word, saying, “except your righteous- 
ness Shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven", at the beginning of his discourse on the revision of 


the old law. 
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Let us here quote from Dr. Harnack's "What is 
Christianity?" a statement concerning righteousness as con- 
ceived by Jesus. "In all questions of morality he goes 
straight to the root, that is, to the disposition and the 
intention. It is only thus that what he calls the "higher 
righteousness’ can be understood. The "higher righteousness’ 
is the righteousness that will stand when the depths of 
the heart are probed. Here, again, we have something that is 
seemingly very simple and self-evident. Yet the truth, as he 
uttered it, took the severe forms ‘It was said of old « « « 
put I say unto you.' After all, then, the truth was 
something new, he was aware that it had never yet been 
expressed in such a consistent form and with such claims 
to supremacy. A large portion of the so-called Sermon on the 
Mount is aide talise: with what he says when he goes in detail 
through the geveral departments of human relationships and 
human failing go as to bring the disposition and intention to 
light in each case, to judge a man's works by them, and 
on them to hang heaven and egy ie 

Such an important position in the moral life does 
righteousness hold. 

Let us look into the characteristics of the Christian 
righteousness. Dr. Stalker regarded it as marked by 
three characteristics, namely, inwardness, secrecy, and 
naturalness. 


It is undeniable that Jesus put stress upon the inward- 


ness of righteousness. His warnings against murder and 


1,What is Christianity? pp. 77-78. 
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adultery clearly show this. Hatred and anger suffice to 
make a man a murderer at heart, even though he does not 
actually kill. Adultery may also be committed without 
the act. Jesus describes the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees as a righteousness of words and actions, but 
the Christian's righteousness flows out from the innermost 
thoughts and feelings. His righteousness does not consist 
in doing what one is required to do, but in being what one 
ought to be. Jesus’ sayings concerning oaths and swearing 
also confirm the inwardness of his righteousness. His 
emphasis is on conscience rather than on oaths, which tend 
to become an external power to force conscience to do a 
certain thing. This also implies the naturalness of 
righteousness. Dr. Stalker takes the passage, "A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit .. ." as an example of 
this naturalness. True; but it seems to me that inwardness 
itself implies naturalness. 

Jesus also teaches the secrecy of his righteousness. 
He gays, "Take heed that ye do not your righteousness 
before men, to be seen of them, else ye have no reward with 
your Father which is in Heaven". "When thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth". It seems 
to me that in this teaching Jesus had in mind the idea that 
the right things are natural to those who have a right 


conscience, and are not deeds to be proud of. 
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It must not be forgotten that in these teachings 
Jesus has been treating of righteousness in its social 
aspects. He has never thought of a man merely by hin- 
self, but as a member of the human family. The brotherhood 
of man is a dominant idea in his teaching. In using the 
term Kingdom of Heaven, he meant both the spiritual life 
of the individual and that of society. 
3. The bagic qualities for character and happinesSe 
We notice that Jesus hag been persistently emphasizing 
the personal character of the citizens of the Kingdom through 
out his public ministry. In the Beatitudes we find the basic 
qualities of character which bring forth happiness. 
President King says, "The Beatitudes as a progress and 
a unity may be thus given,- 
Personal 
1. A teachable humility Che 5, Ve 3 
2. Genuine penitence ve 4 
3. Self-control at its highest power v. 5 
4, A persistent eagerness for the highest 
character Ve 6 
Social 
5. Sympathy with men Te i 
6. Deepest reverence toward men ve 8 
”%. Promoting love among men ve. 8 


8. Sacrificing for men vve 10-12 
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The Beatitudes are in two groups, namely personal 
and social. But the personal qualities can be properly 
considered as passive social qualities, because Jesus thought 
of the individual as a member of society. Those qualities 
regarded as personal by Dr. King are qualities which are 
necessary to a man ane is ea member of the human family. 

These qualities are essential to character, and 
are the supreme conditions of happiness as well. Humility 
is the spirit of the little child without which one cannot enter 
the kingdom of righteousness at all. Dr. King says, as to the 
relation between humility and penitence, "Humility leads most 
naturally to penitence, and a true penitence, on the other 
hand, involves humility." Self-control is one of the most 
necessary traits for harmonious social living. A persistent 
eagerness for the highest character -- righteousness, is what 
ought to be possessed by a member of society. These personal 
qualities insure the passive recognition of other selves as 
well as the recognition of one's own self. Other qualities 
namely sympathy, reverence toward men, peace-making or love- 
promoting, and sacrifice, are all positive social qualities. 

All these qualities are necessary in order to produce 
the righteous kingdom on earth. Man should not live for 
himself alone, but for others also. His character should be. 
social ag well as personal. As a natural outcome of the 
personal-social self, he must be influential and exemplary 


for good. "Ye are the salt of the earth . . ." "Ye are the 


licht of the worla". 
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4. The motive of such social living. 

We feel that something is still lacking. We need 
a great and deep-seated motive which makes such social 
living possible. Otherwise ethical living is only such as is 
conceived by general ethics. The ethics of Jesus should have 
its foundation in a deeper and more human reality. It should 
have such a strong dynamic power as will enable it to pass 
over all roads however roughe Without this effort will be 
vain, because such living as Jesus taught is too hard for mene 
But Jesus did not overlook this need. He laid down not only 
the new idea of society but also the new life motivee His 
society is the human family composed of men who are God's 
children, For this reason a man should love his neighbor as 
himself. The term neighbor should not be limited to his 
friends and fellow-countrymen only, but extended to foreigners 
and even to enemies. An unlimited love should be practiced 
among men on earth. The parable of the Good Samaritan 
illustrates this principle. “Love thy enemies” is a true 
extension of the old law, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy" and igs a true deepening of the meaning of 
love. desus’? motive to social living is such a love as this. 

It seems desirable to pause here a moment to discuss the 
nature of love more at length. It seems to me that "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself" means "Thou shalt treat 
thy neighbor on the same principle as thyself". Man must 
pay to others the same respect that he pays to himself. 
Furthermore he must recognize others ag he does himself. 


Love requires the recognition of self and of other selves. 
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What relation has thig love to love toward God, which 
is the first commandment. Jesus said that the second command- 
ment is "like unto" the first. It seems to me that the two 
do not have different qualities, but the same quality. The 
only difference is the direction in which love moves. 
Therefore they are different aspects of one love. love 
first flows from God toward men. And men catch that love 
through faith in the Father, and begin to love Him. God 
commands men to love others with that same lovee "Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect" suggests this. 

If man has this love as the motive of his social 
living, he is strong enough to live such a righteous life. 
The love which has its foundation in God the Father makes 
every teaching of Jesus practicable. 

5. The life of service and duty. 

Such a motive leads to the life of service. In the 
judgment parable Jesus identified one's act toward man with 
his act toward Himself, saying, "Verily I say unto you, 
inagmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
ane ty ye did it unto me". Jesus termed the man who served 
even those who are least the righteous man, the man who is 
qualified to be admitted into the Kingdom. He advised the 
rich young man to give all his possessions to the poor so 
that he might enter the Kingdom. The social life of the 


Kingdom necessarily requires service of one another. 
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Every man has also a duty to do according to his 
ability. Hach is gifted for some task and responsibility 
for which others are unfit. It is his duty to do some 
service in proportion to his ability in the exercise of his 
gifts. This is geen in the parable of the Talents. 

6e Jesug' estimate of wealth. 

Jesus did not necessarily condemn wealth itself, even 
though he warned against its wrong use in the parable of the 

rich young man. He feared putting it above the higher 

thing. He taught that wealth must be subordinate to God, 
Saying, "no man can serve two masters". He suggests that 
money making is not undesirable in the parable of the 
Unprofitable servantse The master who returned from his 
journey was not satisfied with the servant who failed to 
make profit out of his money. 

7. The family relations. 

The family is a human institution, having its 
ground and reason in creation. Jesus recognized this in his 
Saying to the Pharisee, "Have ye not read that he which made 
them at the beginning made them male and female, and Said, For 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother and shall 
cleave unto his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh? 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What, 
therefore, God hath joined let not man put asunder." Yet 
Jesus recognized adultery as a sufficient (and the only) 
reason for divorce, because it breaks the fundamental 
union of those who are of one flesh. 


The members of a family must be spiritually wited 
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through doing the Will of the Father. "Who is my mother? 
Who is my sister? Whosoever doeth the Will of the Father is 
my mother and sister". Of course the brotherhood of man as 
a whole ig here taught, but in it we aee the suggestion that 
the members of a family should also be wmited spiritually. 

8. Jesus' attitude toward the state. 

We do not have much material for determining this. The 
only distinct statement is his answer concerning tribute 
money to Caesar. According to this he did not see any contra- 
diction in obeying the state in this respect. We infer from 
this that he does not refuse to acknowledge the existence of the 
state. Hig kingdom is quite different from the State and yet 
not unrelated to ite 

Qe The Kingdom of God is a kingdom of personae 

We have already found in previous chapters that the true 
self is the personal-social self, and man should realize that 
self in order to produce a harmonious society in which every 
man can live happily and prosperously. Now the ideal of 
Christianity is to establish the Kingdom of God in which the 
righteous living which brings forth happiness is possible. The 
qualities which every member of the Kingdom should have are 
social as well as personal. He must live the life of service 
to others, that is, his true self must be the personal-social 
self. 

Thus we are convinced that Christianity can meet the 
ideal of society which we have already outlined and is the 
only thing which is able to satisfy human nature. The Kingdom 


of God is a kingdom of persons -- the ideal society. 
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Chapter V. 


The Establishment of the Kingdom of God. 


1. Its meaning. 

| In the last chapter we discussed the ideal of Christian- 
ity and the characteristics of God's Kingdom. In this chapter 
we are to try to find out the way to apply it to actual life. 
fhe first step to be taken is to determine the real meaning of 
the establishment of God's Kingdom; because its misconception 
leads people to vain effort, and not only so, but often makes 
the world worse. The old conception that citizens must 
worship Christ, the Church must rule nations, or the state 
should be based on the Biblical law, are almost inconceivable 
today. The Kingdom of God which Christ taught was not such 

as the contemporary Jews conceived. he Jews believed that 

God would send a human representative, Messiah, to restore 

the Jewish nation and to rule it politically. But Jesus who 
_Was conscious of his own Messiahship did not think of the 
Kingdom thus. Jesus' Kingdom of God was absolutely spiritual. 
As was stated in a previous chapter, Jesus meant by the Kingdom 
of God the spiritual life of individuals and of a society in 
which love reigns so that happy and righteous living is possible. 
Jesus believed that all human efforts would be fruitless without 
a fundamental transformation -- the transformation of the 
individual -- and that the mere restoration of the sovereignty 
of the Jewish nation by force would afford only a temporary 


relief. The history of the nation clearly shows this to be true, 
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Its history had been for the most part the history of struggles 
with foreign powers -- Babylonia, Hgypt, and Persia. Thege 
powers had tried, through the long course of ages, to control 
her under their own sovereignty, as they fought against each 
other. Thus when she was freed from one yoke, she was sooner 
or later compelled to come under another. Her history suggests 
that as long as a nation depends on force to secure freedom and 
to maintain peace, she must expect sooner or later to fall. 
Jesus did not seek such temporary relief by force, because he 
strongly believed that "they that take .the sword shall perish 
with the sword", and that permanent freedom and permanent peace 
require a fundamental transformation. By a fundamental trans- 
formation we mean a transformation of the inner life of the 
individual who ig a constituent unit of society. Society is 
composed of individuals, and the will of society is determined 
by the will of individuals. Therefore the individual is 
fundamental, so far as society is a deliberate group, and by 
transforming him one may expect. to better society. Such is 
Jesus' viewpoint. His ideal was to establish the Kingdom of 
God, and yet he devoted himself to the transformation of the 
individual, because he believed that it is impossible to 
establish the Kingdom otherwise than by the transformation of the 
constituent elements of society. He did not refuse to recognize 
the existence of the state, and made a distinction between that 
and the Kingdom of God, namely, things of man and things of God, 


or material and spiritual. His Kingdom is spiritual, and it can 
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exist wherever God's love perfectly reigns in the life of the 
individual and of society. Therefore it igs able to contain the 
state within itself, and also to exist within the state. The 
state is not the Kingdom of God, if God's will is not perfectly 
done in it, even though the name of God is put in its 
constitution. 

Moreover, it is not too much to say that it is foolish 
to put the Biblical laws, traditions, and examples used by the 
prophets and Christ to explain the principle of their teachings 
into the constitution of the state, because laws, traditions, and 
customs change as human progress goes on. The standards of the 
time of Christ in Palestine cannot be taken as the standards of 
our conduct now and here. The important thing is the principle 
which underlies human life. Christ tried to make the people 
“understand the principles by which their lives were to enriched 
and realized. He used examples and parables, because he wanted 
the people to understand his Gospel, but not because he wanted 
the people to use these as models for their daily lives. The 
principle which Jesus taught is an ever-living and ever-growing 
one. Customs and laws pass away as time goes on, but his 
principle is ever fresh, and has been the foundation of human 
progress. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the Kingdom of God 
is not a state ruled by the church, or by the sayings of the 
Bible, but a people fully determining their mutual relations 


by Christ's principle of social living. In concluding this 
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section let me quote from Professor Rauschenbusch: 
"Christianizing the social order means bringing it into 
harmony with the ethical convictions which we identify with 
Christ." 
2« The radical method is undesirable. 

The radical change of the social order is undesirable, 
because betterment must depend on the law of process. Any 
attempt at social betterment fails, unless it is fully wunder- 
stood ana supported by the majority of the people. Because 
otherwise the majority are not ready for the new order, and do 
not know how to adjust themselves to it. Radical changes of 
the social order in most cases result in failure, because only 
a few people are intelligent enough to carry it through, 
and the majority are ignorant of its meaning and worth. 

Of course in the history of human society there are some 

cases in which success attended radical movements, ee. 

the French Revolution. But in such cases a great deal of 
needless sacrifice had to be paid. At present the people 

of Russia are suffering from a radical change of her social 
order. Of course most of the people under the oppression of 
the Czars since Peter the Great had been looking toward the 
securing of their freedom, and had made many attempts toward 
this end. Yet the extremely radical change accomplished by 
the Bolsheviki is too rapid as compared with the progress 

of the intellectual and moral life of the people. They cannot 
adjust themselves to the new order, so they suffer. Consequent-— 
ly the leaders face difficulties in their task of maintaining 
the new order. For these reasons it is not strange that in 


1. Christianizing the Social Order, pe 125. 
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fact the government is now sliding back to the old form of 
autocracye Bolshevism had its origin in the attempt to 
secure freedom for the peasant class. Thus its ideal was 

to establish a social order which .is impartial to all. 
At first they did not expect such a result as exists today. 
They themselves are not satisfied with their present social 
Order which is but another form of autocracy.e. Yet they 
were compelled to adopt the present policies because most 

of the people were not rents for so radical a change, but 
were still favorable to the autocratic administration to 
which they were accustomed for more than three -hundred years, 
since the establishment of Pan-Slavisme It is easy for 

the leaders to use the autocratic method in controlling the 
people. This is an example of the fact that a radical change 
of the social order in most cases results in failure. We 
find the same fact in the revolution in China. China is 
suffering from the unreadiness of the people for a Republic. 
They have not sufficient social consciousness to make 
democracy safe. 

Thus we become strongly convinced that the radical 
change of the external structure of society leads almost 
always to disappointment, and that its improvement must 
so on together with the progress of she innéyrlife of mens 
Intellectual progress is very important to social develop 
mente Transportation by the mechanical method is possible, 


because of various scientific discoveries. The sanitary 
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management of the city becomes more efficient because of 
the increasing knowledge of medicine and hygiene. The 
establishment of a definite financial policy by the state 
so as to meet a particular. situation is possible, because of 
the development of political economy. Thus it is evident that 
social progress depends on the intellectual progress of mene 
But it ig not the only cause of it. Over-intellectualism 
leads people to a misconception of life. The intellectual 
life is often considered as the acme of human life itself. 
But the true self is deeper than this and knowledge is only 
contributory to that self. Genuine social development requires 
a more important factor, namely, the ethical development of. 
human society. As already shown, ethics determines the 
standards of human conduct, so if the ethical ideas of men do 
not develop with intellectual progress, society must face 
a serious difficulty in the process of development. If the 
intellectual life is far ahead of the ehical life in 
development, it becomes too strong to be controlled by the 
ethical life. The last war is a good example. The progress 
of modern science and its applications had been too rapid, as 
compared with that of the ethical life of the majority of the 
people, and left the ethical idea so weak that it was 
absolutely impossible to control the application of science. 
That is the reason why it was applied for an evil purpose. 
The great system of the international postal wnion also 
illustrates the idea that system, or order, requires an 


ethical background. The world has been, and will be, 
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greatly benefitted by the system. Why is this vast system 
carried on go nicely and so beneficially? We cannot under- 
stand the secret without thinking of the ethical nature 

of individuals. The system is practicable because the 
ethical nature of individuals has so advanced that they 
came to believe that co-operation is necessary in the social 
living. The system might not have been possible a thousand 
years ago, even if there had been the game means of trans- 
portation as now, because they did not have such an active 
international consciousness. 

Therefore, any betterment of the social order must 
follow the development of the ethical life of the people, or 
at least go on together with it. Radical change often | 
results in distress, or in sacrifice too great to endure. 
Therefore it ig undesirable in bettering the social ordere 

As we have mentioned above, we must depend upon the 
law of process in realizing the betterment of society. That 
ig the very method taken by Christ. He says. "Think not 
that I came to destroy the law and the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil.” Jesus grieved that. the life of 
the people was controlled by the lifeless law and prophets. 
They were gripped by the dead hand of tradition. Jesus 
believed that human life has to grow, and so needs a growing 
morality. If law, prophets, and tradition have no life in them 


they are only relics of the past, and not suitable to the 
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ever-growing life of people as standards for conduct. Jesus 
was not satisfied with the legalism of the Pharigee, and 
Was very eager in trying to give it life. If ideas have life, 
they grow as human life grows, and change their forms so as 
to meet the new ethical life. The fundamental thing in 
morality is not its form, but the ever-—living principle which 
goes through all ages. Its form in a certain generation may 
become useless or meaningless in succeeding generations, but 
the principle is not destroyed by the passing of time, and 
produces forms of morality which meet the demands of the new 
generation. During the recent war the old conception of 
morality of the Japanese people was almost entirely destroyed 
and yet a new hope has sprung up out of sient. The people 
lost their way, and were led into a life of religious 
abnormality. The appearance of Omoto-kyo is an instance of 
this fact. It is the frank manifestation of their inner life. 
Besides these believers, there are tens of thougands of 
people who lost their way, and are wandering in the desert, 
erying "Our old faith was destroyed, but still there is no 
sien of a new faith”. This is because the old morality had 
no life to produce a new alternative form of morality. When 
the old form of morality became useless, its end came. 

When Jesus said, “but to fulfill", he suggested that as 
law and prophets must deal with human life, they Givens sives 
must have life. If they do not possess spiritual meaning, 


they are not only useless, but harmful to growing human life. 
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But he believed that if they were given spiritual meaning, 
they would be able to contribute a great deal to humanity 
So he said, "I came not to destroy, but to fulfil”. His 
method was not radical, but life-giving. Racaaders he «did 
not intend to destroy the old institutions, but to reconstruct 
them for humanity. According to Dr. Richard Roberts, Jesus! 
attitude toward the existing institutions is "a eritical anda 
discriminating attitude which can be conservative, liberal, 
Or radical as the occasion requires." ‘There are some 
occasions on which Jesus' attitude seemed to be radical, ees., 
when he blamed the externalism of the Pharisees. He took 
that attitude because their externaligsm was actively harmful to 
the life of the people. But this attitude of Jesus should not 
be regarded as his dominant orf in his social teaching. His 
dominant attitude in bettering social conditions is either 
conservative or liberal rather than radical. His first step 
was to reform individuals, who are constituent elements of 
society. That is, before trying to reform the social order, 
the ethical principle on which it is based should be brought 
into harmony with the ideal of Jesus. Jesus did not expect 
the Christianization of the sociel order without the Christian- 
izing of individuals. In holding out the hope of social better- 
ment he always appealed to individuals. He believed that the 
Christianization of the social order must follow the 
Christianization of individuals, or rather that both must 


go on together. 
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3e The twofold love. 

What should be the principle which underlies the moral 
life through all ages? We have already found that the human 
person is not individualistic, but social as well as personal, 
and tends to associate with other persons. Such is human 
nature as it has come to us from the past and such it will be 
forever. The principle whieh determines the moral life in 
all ages must deal with such a human nature. Otherwise the 
principle is merely temporary, and has no abiding reality. 

For instance, loyalty to the Emperor has been central and 
icdantakal ih Japanese moral life for many cenerations past. 
But now it only exists as a relic of the pest, and its signi- 
fieance is fading day by day, because it does not deal with 
fundamental human nature. Human nature requires a principle 
that makes human association harmonious. Such a principle 
will never pass away, because it deals with the true nature 
of man, and produces new forms of morality when the old forms 
fall into decay. 

When Jesus said, "On these two commandments hangeth the 
whole law and the prophets", he meant that the whole law and 
the prophets should be based on the twofold love which is 
the fundamental motive of human living. If the law and the 
prophets do not have that love as their motive, they are merely 
formal and lifeless, and will be harmful to human living. 

They can become living standards of human conduct only by being 
actuated by the motive power of love. 


The twofold love is love toward God and love toward man. 
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Through love toward God,we realize our sonship of God the 
Father; and through love toward man,we realize the brotherhood 
of men. This love realizes the conception of the human family,-- 
God being our universal Father. Thus the ideal of society is 
attained through the practice of this love, because the 
realization of the human family means the realization of a 
harmonious and happy society. That love commands us to 
forgive our debtors, to serve others, and sacrifice for them. 
And yet it also commands us to realize ourselves. It gaye, 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with al. 
thy goul, and with all thy mind". It commands us to realize 
ourselves, to be the children of God. In other words, the first 
commandment is for the realization of the personal aspect of 
human life, and the second commandment is for that of its 
social aspect. Thus man can realize his true self through the 
practice of the twofold love. If this ethical principle is 
prevalent among the people, society is naturally so ordered 
that men can live in it harmoniously and happilye. This prin- 
ciple so closely corresponds with human nature that it will 
continue es long as human persons continue to live on earth. 
If we live according to it, we do not need to expect the 
coming of a moral crisis, because it is an ever-living prin- 
ciple and never fails, even though the temporary forms of 
morality are destroyed by the passing of time. It is the 
living principle because it has its root in God. It should be 
aateeweigne’ from the principle of general ethics which is not 


related to God or to Eternity. 
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Thus we come to the conclusion that in establishing the 
Kingdom of God the first step to be taken is not to change 
the social order, but to transform individuals so that they 
may be able to practice that two-fold love in their social 
living. In this way the process of Christianizing the social 
order is gradual, but sure. It starts with the transformation 
of individuals who are fundamental to society. 
Ae Christianizing the means of social control. 

The perfect Christianization of the means of social 
control cannot be expected until every individual in society 
is completely Christianized. Yet their Christianization to a 
certain degree is possible even before that, because they tend 
to be determined by the leadership of a few intelligent and 
ethical people. If they are Christianized to any extent, they 
will contribute a great deal to the realization of harmonious 
social living, and even help to Christianize individuels. 
therefore it is valuable to discuss the matter with special 
reference to the means which have been mentioned in a previous 
chapter. Let us undertake this here briefly. 

(1). Public opinion. 

We have already found that public opinion has great 
power in the control of society. This is true especially in 
democratic countries, where free speech, free publication, 
and free association are permitted, and where the opinion, 
expressed through those means can find a way to appeal to 
legislatures or other governmental authorities. So if public 


Opinion is not healthy, we may expect great dangers. Sometimeg 
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it is destructive, and leads society in wrong directions. 
What, then, are the causes of unhealthy public opinion? The 
fundamental cause is that most people do not understend the 
real meaning of society, and thet they are not ethical enough 
to try to work for the good of all. But there are more direct 
causes, namely, the gelfishness of leaders and the general 
ignorance of the people. In most cases public opinion, as 
expressed through the press and the mass meeting, is originally 
the ideas of a few leaders who have social power because of their 
invested capital, the support of their parties, or by reason 
of their own porae nAlit ys If these leaders do not seek the good 
of all, but their own selfish ends, society is dangerously misled. 
Of course the ideas of the leaders must be endorsed by the people. 
But if the leaders have strong sociel power for reasons mentioned 
above, to secure popular support is comparatively easy. On the 
other hand, if the majority of the people are thoughtful and 
intelligent, they cannot be influenced so easily by the wrong 
ideas of leaders. Qn the contrary, if they are ignorant, they 
are easily led by the delinquent leaders. Therefore we are 
not wrong in saying that there are two direct causes which 
produce unhealthy public opinion, namely, delinquent leadership 
and the general ignorance of the people. 

There are also two ways to remove these defects -- one is 


to provide more effective Christian leaders in all lines of social 


activity, and the other is education -- ethical and intellectual. 


Hducstion must be directed toward the Christian end, that is, to 
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build personality. People must be go educated, that they 
may be concerned for the good of society. To send out 
Christian leaders into every line of human activity, e.g. the 
press, politics, business, etc., is the most urgent thing to 
do today, and it is possible. 

(2) Law. . 

law is closely connected with public opinion, especially 
in such countries as have the initiative and referendum provisions. 
Healthy public opinion contributes to the enactment of good laws, 
and secures their enforcement. So the methods of Christianizing 
public opinion are also applicable to Christienizing law. MNever- 
theless there is one thing that we have to remember concerning 
law. That is, we should not be satisfied merely with law put on 
the statute book, for unless the law is supported by the public 
it will not be observed, laws made under the leadership of a 
comparatively small number of highly intellectual and ethical 
people will find most people indifferent to,or against them. In 
such a case the enforcement of the law is very difficult, because 
there is no strong support by the public. We have a good example 
of this in the enforcement of the laws as to prostitution. People 
who are against prostitution are highly ethical, and a compara- 
tively small number, but the majority of people are indifferent 
to it, or in favor of it. So policemen who directly deal with it 


tend to negleat enforcing it. Quite often they themselves are 


in favor of prostitution. This is only an example showing 
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that the enforcement of law which is not supported by the 
public is hard, and that the enactment of such a law results 
in teaching people disobedience to law. If we make laws, 
the law must be supported by the public, otherwise people 
tend to think that it is nothing very wrong to violate such 
alaw. The prohibition law which was recently achieved, 
after a long fight, may lose its enforcing power, or be 
abrogated altogether, if the publie does not try to support 
it. Here is the great task before us -- to lead public 
opinion against any negligence of, or any attack upon, the 
enforcement of the law. Publie opinion and law must co- 
Operate with each other so that law may have its effect. 
Here Christian leaders have a great field for their work. 

5 Hducation. 

We cannot overestimate the value of education in trans- 
forming society. It deals with the individuals who compose 
Society, and with their fundamental transformation. The plastic 
mind of the child can be changed at the will of the educator. 
Therefore the education ideal must be carefully determined. 
Moral education in the family, in the chureh, and in the 
school must be emphasized. And education must be so aimed 
as to build the Christ-like character. Intellectual 
education, also, should be for the good of all, and not merely 
for selfish ends. It is important to give to children the 
idea that all sciences are contributory to human progress, and 


should be so utilized as to promote human happiness. 
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Hdueation can also be achieved through lecture courses 
and other activities of gocial organization, eeg. Y.M.C.A., Y. 
WeC.A., W.C.T.U., and the church. Education through such 
means is also very valuable. It can influence people against 
evil activities, and produce a healthy public opinion. Such 
Organizations are in a good position to initiate the social 
and educational movement. For instance, the W. G. T. U. of Japan 
initiated the anti-liquor movement, and hag been largely instru- 
mental in pushing it forward, appealing. to the public and the 
authorities. Recently an appeal was made to the educational 
authorities to add the study of alcoholism to the public school 
curriculum. 

Through such methods of education people become more 
intelligent and more ethical, and thus Christian leaders are 
prepared for the good of society. 

4. Hthics. 

Ethics should not be separated from religion. General 
ethics is based upon the moral law; Christian ethics ig based on 
God. But if the moral law is genuine and authoritative, it 
shoulda have its roots in the Infinite. Only in that way can 
it be the unchangeable law. Christian ethicg puts stregs upon 
society, while general ethics stresses the individuel. Only in 
this way can it serve society most effectively. 

Jesus never separated ethics from religion. He always 
connected the relation of man to God with the relation of man 
to man. Love toward God and love toward man are regarded ag 
inseparable by Him. General ethics igs lifted to a higher 


level and enriched by Christian ethics. Thus it ean better 
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5. Art. 

Art cannot be beautiful unless it has within itself 
moral elements, because art cannot be separated from 
morality in maintaining true beauty. Art itself may 
be crude, but if the sense of beauty is in it it becomes 
inspiring. Thus Christian art possesses a remarkable power 
of inspiration, owing to the noble Christian morality 
embodied in it. On the contrary, when looking upon art 
that contains no moral element, we feel a certain sense of 
ugliness. 

We realize that all beauty belongs to God -- that it 
is God's gift. Yet today “beauty has been largely exerted 
in the service of evil." Thus it is our task to purify art 
and make it contributory to the real enrichment of human life. 

The establishment of the Kingdom of God cannot be 
realized in a day. The task must begin with the trans-— 
formation of individuels, through evangelization and education. 
In this way we can gradually transform the ethical conviction 
of the people and bring it into harmony with the ideal of Jesus. 
This task is also assisted by means of social control which 
may be Christianized, to some extent, before the accomplishment 
of the Christianization of the social order itself. Thus there 
will be established the real Kingdom of God, in which people 


can live harmoniously and where every man can enjoy a happy life. 
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The Place of the Local Church 


in the Building of the Rural Community 


So much has been-written along this line by. men of - 
long and wide experience and hence far more thoroughly 
conversant with the peculiar problems involved than the 
writer dare pretend to be that ne reader may Question 
whether this thesis will add anything of value. However 
it is to be hoped that a real service will have been ren- 
dered by the gathering together of the experience of oth-. 
er men as revealed in their books and otherwise and thus 
Making available in brief compass materials and suggest- 
ions not elsewhere go brought together so that the stu- 
dent may not be obliged to take the time necessary to 
wade through whole volumes to find help. The material 
is presented in such a way as to suggest some sort of a 
program for the guidance of leaders of rural churches 
in the main in their work of building the rural commu- 
nity. Little has been attempted in the way of original- 
ity except for the sake of what appears to be needed 
emphasis, The aim has been to make the work as thor- 
oughly practical as Possible and, while the principles 
underlying the approach have been carefully stated and 
the writer's point of view elucidated, glittering gen- 


eralities for their own sake have been avoided, For 
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the sake of readability quotation marks have been omit- 
ted except where occasion is found to incorporate ver- 
batim considerable bodies from other works, and other 
indications of indebtedness to any specific author do 
not appear oye where the reader is directeddito fur- 
ther reading along that line. Special acknowledgrent 
however is due to Paul L, Vogt, whose book entitled 
"Church Co-Operation in Commmnity Life" is more than 
ordinarily fruitful of suggestion and stimulating to 
thought, particularly in the setting forth of princi- 
ples to be followed, and to Prof, W. C. Bower for the 
suggestions for the improvement of the efficiency of 
the Sunday School in his volume, "A Survey of Religious 
Education in the Local Church" 

The term "the Building of the Rural Community" is 
used advisedly because the word "community" is commonly 
applied to many geographical areas for such inadequate 
reasons as that the majority of the inhabitants of each 
area, ag at the same stores or send their children to 
the same schools or attend the same churches, Such a 
denomination obviously can be made only in a very accon- 
modated sense, much as lodging houses might be called 
"homes", unléss or until such a sense of muttal inter- 


dependence and obligation has been developed as enables 
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the inhabitants to plan and labor unitedly for the comm 
mon good. So long as the control and direction of the 
various phases of life - religious, intellectual, econdm 
ic, social, recreational, and the like - are in the hands 
of cliques concerned primarily for their own self-perpet- 
uation rather than for the supreme well-being of those 
whose destinies they presume to control there can be no 
community in any true sense of the term, 

There can be no question in the mind of any one who 
has approached the matter im a thoughtful manner that 
the one organization which is divinely ordained and fit- 
ted to accomplish this great work of building communities 
is the Christian church. On the other hand, such a per- 
son will find himself equally convinced that because of 
their failure to recognize the full scope of their miss- 
ion the majority of rural churches have not only failed 
lamentably to perform this supreme function but in Sates 
cases have actually stood in the way of the realization 
of this great ideal. Little of this blindness surely c 
can be deliberate and hence may En large measure reme- 
died by the substitution of leaders of vision for those 
who are at present directing the destiny of the churches 
in such measure as such substitution proves practicable, 


However, so keen has been the perception of the Failure 
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of the* churches in the majority of instances by many 
thinkers that men of the type of Henry Jackson, author 
of "The Gommanity Church’ have asked the question wheths 
er we can ever hope to rouse the existing organizations 
bearing the name of the church to any adequate sense of 
their true mission. Regardless of what we may know of. 
other elements in their experience which may affect 
their attitude dn this matter and which prevent aamee 
agreeing to the extreme measures which their ultra-pess- 
imistic outlook seeks to dictate, we cannot fail to see 
the need for such arousing. However this can only be 
done effectively by the ministers of the churches, who 
are in the main sincere prophets of what they believe to 
be the will of God, sometimes sadly misguided but gen- 
erally enjoying the confidence of the flocks over which | 
they have been made overseers whether by the will of God 


- 
t? 


or by the will of man. All others may clamor and rail 


to little effect until the minister himself has been 


aroused. Hence we might fitly have worded the title of 

ka ioe\a as "§hé Place of the Minister in the Bil aine 
of the Rural Community, and all the more fitly because + ‘ 
oftentimes the forward-looking minister in the rural con- 


taunity is obliged to labor for community bettermenttwith- 


out the active support of, and in some instances in the 
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very face of more or less opposition from, the membership 


of his church, 

Comes now some one who has smarted under what he be- 
lievs to be a undeserved criticisms leveled at the churhh 
by persons seeking cheap notoriety and insists that if the 
church will confine itself to "spiritual" concerns it will 
have enough to do. And we quite agree with him! Our only 
difference apparently is in our conceptions as to what c 
constitute "spiritual" Hatieds. 

Our ultimate criterion in all such matters must be, 
of course, the words of Jesus interpreted in the light 
of present day needs. We must accept at face value his 
own declaration of his mission, "Tam come that ye might 
have life, and have it more abundantly" We cannot pre- 
tend that his mission was in any sense less than supreme- 
ly spiritual or that we have any right to do otherwise — 
than to follow him completely. Hence whatever helps any a 
one to “have life more abundantly" must have the spirit- 
ual in it somewhere and whatever will raise ihe ideals 
and enrich the lives of people is a apiritual service 


and thus the prime concern of the church must be to min- 


ister directly to the needs of every one in the communi- 


happier, better living. Does the activity in question 
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tend to dncrease the material and spiritual welfare of 
the community so that the destructive influences become 
less? If so, the purposes of Christ's coming are being 
realized. On the other hand, if the vitality and the 
scale of living is reduced thereby until the life of 

the community becomes characterized by things that are 
positively harmful the church must register its emphatic. 
protest against the activity in whatever manner will in- 
sure its ultimate €élimination. For further enlightenment 
we may well turn to the account of the questioning of Je- 
sus by the emissaries of John as to whether he was the 
one who should usher in the new social order known as the 
"kingdom of God" or whether they should look for another, 
His significant reply calls attention to the physival mar- 
vels which he had already been able to bring about as a 
prpof of his sive, not in the sense of a supernatural 
origin as some have supposed, but in the sense that he was 
the instrument of the Divine Will which was not willing 
that any hows He obliged to undergo unnecessary suffer- 
ing or privation, and as an indication of the methods to 
be pursued by those who would follow him in the great work 
of world-redemption, Moreover the hand that bestowed its 
benediction upon his followers was the same that had 


wielded the whip whereby our Lord had cleansed the temple, 
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and hence to say that Jesus never espoused the role of 
socila reformer is to sadly misunderstand hin, 

The true function, then, of the rural church is to 
provide not merely a place of worship but a distribu- 
ting point for service, It must be a community-serving 
church, not a self-seeking church; serving broadly the 
deepest needs of the community, not merely of its own « 
membership, Its business, in short, is to.get the re- 
ligion of Christ into the life of the community---to 
Christianize the rural community, using the term in the 
broadest sense of the social gospel, 

There are those, however, who insist in the face of 
all this that the only methods whereby this can be achieved 
permanently are the traditional ones in which, the church 
has operated during past generations, namely,- the "conver- 
sion" of individuals. We have to say in reply to this 
simply that no great and permament reform was ever achieved 
by such methods, The individual is not only a member of 
a group but but also to a large extent an expression of 
it, and custon, convention, fashion, public opinion and 
other group influences S0 far to determine what individual 
thought and action will be in a given group. The molding 
ofpublic opinion, which, after all, is the most powerful - 
and only sure method of bringing about permanent reform 


1s not accomplished by "conversion" of individuals but 
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by the Pre Line ‘olencnts in the group. Thus many op- 
ponents of prohibition, when it becomes evadent that it 
is to be an established fact in the legal sense, become 
its firm supporters, regardless of any adverse economic 
effect that it may have upon themselves. 

Let it not be imagined that I am disposed to dis- 
count the necessity of keeping alive in the human con- , 
Sciousness a sense of the existence of God and of man's 
relation to God, or of preparing the soul for a life 
after death, or of leading human beings to the course of 
life which results in the maximum of personal spiritual 
welfare, Rather let me merely insist that all this can 
only have meaning and reality for the individual aa i+ 
finds expression in Christ-like service to others, that 
the spiritual life of the individual, moreover is vitally 
affected by his environment and social relations. There 
is a iekatan of interpretation, which by teaching and 
preaching helps to reveal religion and to make clear its 
ideals, and, of course, we will continue our preaching n 
and teaching as means to that end, but our prime concern 
is to guide the entire community into the religious expe- 
rience of living together in helpful, co-operative service; 
for the ministry of religion is not that of separation 


but of integration, not drawing men into different groups 
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but in getting into all men the spirit and purpose of 
the Kingdom, 

That is all very fine, you say, but is it practicable? 
My only answer is that it is just as practicable a8 the 
religion of Jesus Christ can be, To say that in very many 
country places the church is not accomplishing what =u 
ought is merely to restate the painfully obvious, but to 
say that it cannot do it is not only to fly in the face 
of experience but to deny that the church has any worth- 
while place in the community and consequently that it 
deserved the respect of the community. 

One of the chief reasons why the country church is ; 
not functioning as it might under normal conditions is 
the awful multiplication of sects and division of forces, 
There is very little community leadership to be expected 
from a divided church, Happily this condition is in some 
measure being alleviated particularly in western communi- 
ties through the Operation of comity commissions and home 
missions councils and through the attitude of ministers 
themselves who will not accept calls to overchurched com- 
munitiesfrom churches whose separate existence can not be 
justified, However, even in the larger communities where 
Here are enough people to support more than one church 


unless there are very close relations between the several 
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churches they will not be the dominant force for social 
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righteousness and progress which they might be and ought 
to be, and certainly in the obviously overchurched areas 
church competition and selfish rivalries and struggles 
for self-support paralyze the Christianiinitiative of all 
the churches and make building the community impossible 
while they continue, 

I am disposed to advise therefore that no minister 
accept a call to an overchurched locality unless he has 
some definite assurance of the practicability of uniting 
the Christian forces in the immediate future, for other- 
Wise, no matter what his intentions may be, he brands 
himself as one who is willing that dissension should con- 
tinue for the sake of the preservation of the immediate 
temporal interests of his own sect, 


However, as I have already indicated, if the church- 


€s are well united and co-operative, or better, there is 


but one church, the church should assume, so far as prac- E- 
ticable, the position of leadership in the building of the 
community, It is the only agency which is concerned wilh : 


man in all his relationships and people are ready to fol- 
low its leadership, because it is the only agency which: 
can be trusted to conserve the social and recreational 


as well as the devotional life of the people of the com- 
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munity, when it is true to its mission, As rural 
Christendom becomes better united and better social- 
ized, the fae ah will come to its own again, as in the 
Old days when it was often the only outstanding insti - 
tution in the community and rightiy assumed the effect- 
ive ener es in all matters vitally affecting the life 
of its people, 

Before any church, however, can hope to assume or fur- 
nish the leadership of a community it must first of all 
know its community, or, rather, the area which it hopes 
to build into a community in the true sense of the term, 
The ignorance of many church leaders with reference to 
the conditions and opportunities for service in their 
own areas would be appalling were it not so universal,: 
The only way whereby such knowledge can be secured is by 
some sort of survey, and while any sort is better than n 
none and will yield results ali out of proportion to the 
effort expended, the task deserves all that the most high- 
ly trained person can give to it. A thorough survey 
will provide a knowledge of all the problems which will 
confront the community builder in his task and at the 
Same time will suggest methods for their solution, The 
most urgent of these are likely to be, as Prof. Bower in- 
dicates, the location of the area, its resources, the c 


composition and Stability of its population, its roads, 
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its means of communication, its nearness to markets for 
is produce, absentee ownership and the correlative prob- 
lem of tenantry, the distribution of its wealth, the ad- 
aptation of education to the needs of country boys and 
girls, its opportunities for cultural imp rovement, its 
opportunities for recreation and amusement, its religious 
activities, and the co-operation of the social agencies 
of the community, JI shall endeavor to touch on each of 
these in my further discussion, although not in the order 
above indicated. Prof. Bower gives an excellent general 
schedule for a survey which will secure the information 
which will serve as a working basis for any church in its 
formulation of a program for its community service in his 
volume "Religious Education in the Local Church! In this 
schedule he indicates the need for a census but suggests 
no form for a card to be used in making such a census, 
However, any denominational headquarters can furnish any 
quantity of suitable cards, and those issued by the Inter- 
Church World Movement possess no small degree of merit, 
although it is frequently advisable for the church in ques- 
wien to print cards’ of its own especially suited to its 
particular needs or stage of program, 

Concerning Prof.” Bower's schedule it is to be noted 


that he surveys not only the community but the Church School 
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itself, that is to say, the facilities which the church 
possesses to meet the problems which it discovers, And 
since "judgment begins at the house of God" it is fit- 
ting that we see first of all how the church is doing 
the traditional forms of service which it recognizes 
without question as belonging to itself, keeping in mind 
the fact that all of the work of the church in building 
the community is properly "religious education" in the 
broadly true sense of the term, 

There are yet churches, I believe, in certain sect- 
ions of our country which hold that the Sunday School is 
a subversive innovation, unsanctified and an abomination 
unto the Lord (and when we look at some Sunday Schools we 
are tempted to concur in so far as they are concerned), 
Still others think of it as having no practical value for 
the church except as it forms church-going habits among 
children and keeps them out of mischied and in the society 
of developed Christian Personalities who in some instances 
are able to transmit through some forh of contagion the 
dynamic of their religion, It is this second class that 
produces the horrible examples for the confirming of the 
first named class in their attitude, Hoever, there is 
one form of religious education which is recognized as o 
always valid and necessary in any church and that is its 
service of worship, The pastor may well begin here, for 
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this 'bervice” has degenerated in many of our churches un- 
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‘til the wonder is not that so few attend but that mybody 
at all consents to go, To be sure a house going pastor 
hakes-a church going people but it is a great pity that 
the only reason a great many people go church is not be- 
cause of any values to be derived from the service it- 
self but merely because their pastor is such a "good mixer" 
paone around good fellow that they desire to give a 
public demonstration of their appreciation of his social 
qualities even if they succumb to slumber in the process! 
Stney ministers secant such a "jazzy" service that many 
go for the sake of the emotional thralis which they ex- 
perience there, Lamentably few ministers in rural comnu- 
nities no matter how sincerely and deeply spiritual they 
may be or how able masters of speech know how to conduct 
a period of worship in such a way as to make it a real 
service of worship and to extract from it the maximum of 
spiritual values. 

First of all, of course, the sermon must represent the 
— best that is in the Minister, the beaten oil of the 
sanctuary, the result of hours of labor and communion with 
that Divine Being whose will he professes to interpret, 
Nothing else oe take the place of this and no pastorate 
can be long, prosperous, and happy without it, regardless - 
of any other gifts that the pastor may possess, 


But the sermon is not all of the service, and its in- 
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fluence may be nullified to no little extent by careless—-_ 
ness in the choice and arrangement of the other parts, 
There must be unity in the service above all else, The 
minister makes a grave mistake if he delegates the choice 
of the hymns to any one else, and if he is so fortunate(?) 
as’ to have a choir let him be sure that the anthems they - 


choose be of a‘character calculated to deepen the impress- 


ion which he desires to make by his sermon, Let the hymns 


be chosen well in advance after careful thought so that 


the singing of them will contribute to the desired effect, 


They should be of a sort, of course, that the people can 


and will sing heartily, and in the Singing of them and in 


the responsive reading each member of the congregation 


must come to feel that he has performed some definite, 


necessary service for himself, his God, and his neighbor, 


a service no less important than the sermon itself, ‘but 


which would have been impossible without the loving co- 


operation of others, and which points the way to a larger 


usefulness in co-operation, The order of Service may 


well follow in the main at least those forms which are to 


be found in the official hymnals of the larger communions 


which represent the experience of men who have sensed if ° 


they have not fully understooa the principles which under 


lie a genuine service of worship, Incidentally many min- 
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isters will find it wise to discard the hymnals in use in 
their churches in favor of others containing aclarger per- 


wentage of worthy hymns.and other aids to worship, 


But if the church service of worship has suffered 
under the direction of persons who have had no understand- 
ing ee eae values to be derived therefrom, what can we 
say for the Sunday School which has had to depend on lead- 
ership even less trained than the average minister, who 
feels either that he has no time for the Sunday School or 
that the work is too trivial to occupy his attention? We 
ee only marvel that it has had any success at all in the 
face of the truly terrific handicaps which have been in- 
posed upon it, What can the minister do here? 

The Survey Manual* already referred to indicates enough 
things to be done to fairly stagger the novice and we can 
hardly take time to comment on them all in the agus 
this paper, The first thing to be done, apparently, is to 
correlate all of the agencies in the local church which 
make for religious education in one form or another, elim- 
inating all.overlapping and consequent waste, and releas- 
ing workers for use in more important capacities as well 
as unifying the whole religious education program of the 
church, Then let the school define its aim and hold strict- 


ly to it until it finds a worthier one, 


* Bower: "A Survey of Religious Education in the Local Church? 
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Obviously the fundamental aim of the church school is 
to nee eelutians of those who attend it and by Christ- 
jans we mean, of course, those who have adopted the law 
of love as the principle of conduct in their lives, 

Such persons will be at once good church memhers and good 
citizens, hence the church school is, as Hoben puts it, a 
school of citizenship, The only motivation for conduct 
which the public schools furnish is that of patriotism in 
some measure but upon the church school falls the duty 

of providing something more vital and lasting as a dynamic. 
Thus the whole ore and method of conduct of the church 
school peated ecu up for scrutiny. Strict order must be 
observed at all times, and such anti-sotvial tendencies as 
noisiness, tardiness, slovenliness, no matter where found, 
Must be eliminated. Every teacher, officer, and pupil 
should know his place and exactly what is expected of him; 
the programs should be definitely and carefully prepared 
with a routinizing of the recurrent items; in short, the 
conditions in the school as a whole should conduce to g 
good order, Each child must find his place in the work 
of the school, regardless of any tendency to géitighisan 
or timidity, and having found it should be kept busy thro! 
the entire period, It has become an axiom among educat- 
ors that there is no impression without expression and as 


in addition we desire to inculcate habits of devotion 


Chea. 


provision for worship, instruction, and expressional work 
must be made, Some schools make provision also for a pe- 
riod of study at the beginning of each session, 

Having made sure of the program one may well turn to 


the matter of physical equipment. If practicable this 


should be on a par at least with that of the public schools, 


Some method for the segregation of the departments should 
be’ provided,» if nothing more than curtains strung on wires, 
It is well nigh imperative that the beginners and primary 
departments be so separated if worth while work is to be 

done. In any case the quarters should be clean, orderly 

and cheerful, well ventilated, heated and lighted, partic- 
ularly in the cate of the younger pupils whose first in- 


pressions of the church through its school should contain 


no suggestion of a musty odor of sanctity shrouded in gloon, 


for such impressions are difficult of eradication even 
after the child has reached maturity. There should be 
also of course no lack of facilities and materials for 
express ional work, and an adequate library for the use of 
teachers, 

By the time these matters have been adjusted it will 
be time to look after the course of study to determine 
whether it is consciously built upon sound psy chological 
and educational principles, and whether its content is 


of such a character as to be related to the pupil's expe- 


a 


rience outside of the church school sessions, This will in- 
volve the use of extra-Biblical material and here the > 
rural pastor is apt to get into difficulty as a result 
of the traditional theories concerning the origin and 
comparative value of the Various parts of the Bible, 

The various systems of Graded lessons now in use are 
based on the idea that not all portions of Scripture 

are equally well suited to convey truth to persons of 
all ages, On this account they have been bitterly op- 
posed by the traditionalists who insist that every por- 
tion of the Bible is the verbatin report of dictation by 
the Holy Spirit of God, that therefore all of it is on 
the same plane of value for wis Garcons of all ages, and 
that therefore graded lessons are not only unnecessary 
but positively harmful in the impression they give con- 
cerning the Bible. In such a Situation the pastor must 
tread softly and may be obliged to use the uniform less- 
ons for a season, Fortunately I have observed that in 
the lesson helps on the uniform lessons issued by the 
leading denomination provision is made for the use of 
other passages of Scripture for the inculcation of less 
Ree taet forms of the truths to be found in the general 
ee. However, such an arrangement is a makeshift at 


best, particularly since it does not make use of essen- 


tial non Biblical material, and, what is perhaps still worse, 
provides nothing of progressive unity in the course of 
study. 

However, we cannot fail to recognize that even the 
ae systems of graded lessons have been influenced 
in their preparation by traditional conceptions and ex- 
hibit a serious lack of material needed for the develop- 

nent of a social consciousness, response and motivation, 
Apparently, not only have the writers been influenced by 
ae own conceptions from which they find difficulty in 
breaking away, but there is an attempt at compromise for 
the sake of winning hostile elements to the use of the 
Material offered. This, as we might expect, is especi- 
ally true of the International Series, put out by the de- 
nominational boards, but it is distinctly noticeable as 
well,in all the others, However, they are the only or- 
ganized materials of anything like a suitable character 
which are at present available, and we must make the best 
of them until something better is produced, It is not in 
the scope of this paper to give any detailed evaluation 
of the various courses, but suffice it to say that an ec- 
lectic curriculum, selected on ‘the basis already stated 
and. further elaborated on pages 115-118 of Prof, Bower's 


book, will doubtlessly prove best,, The other remedy is 
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to so train the teaching staff that they will be able. 
to discover for themselves certain supplementary mate- 
rials which may be used to give balance to the course, 
We shall speak of teacher training presently. 

Dr. Hoben in his stimulating little manual "The 
Church School of Citizenship" has some excellent sug- 
gestions as to where one may find supplementary mate- 
rial particularly for expressional work, He would meet 
the demand of the child for concreteness in teaching by 


the use of the flag, pictures of the men who have made 


the nation what it is, moving picture representations of 


what the government is doing to conserve and further the 
welfare and interests of the child (e.g., milk inspection, 
Sanitation, public parks with wading pools, sand piles, 
and swings, children's departments in the public Librars 
les, @te,) and) the like,» -He woulddhave the child early 
to learn the joy of sharing with others less ee 
than himself the material blessings which he has received, 
Many such opportunities will present themselves, as in 

the case of children in institutions, but it is well to 
guard against the development of a spirit of patronage 

on the part of the giver as this would seriously mar his 
whole social outlook and attitude, The child should learn 
to do his part in keeping the streets clean by avoiding 
littering them with rubbish, in the protection of property 


of every sort, in respect for the law through obedience 


a) Oe. eee 


NS ae 
"7 ; , 


to officers, in observance of ordinances against spitting 


and other filthy habits, and in the conservation of the 


public health, He needs to learn that all public servants 
are his friends, so that he will co-operate with them in 
the discharge of their functions and at the same time not 
ask unreasonable favors, Instead of "guying" strangers 
he will be on the alert to weTy and direct them, and in- 
stead of race prejudice there will spring up in his 

heart a desire to be of the utmost service to alien boys 
and girls in finding their place in’ the community, if 

he has received the proper training in the church school, 
The making and care of gardens, with the understanding it 
brings of the labor involved in the prdan coven of food, 
will help tremendously in most cases in the making of the 
youthful citizen, 

Adolescents may be served in the same directions by 
the organization of purposive clubs, guidance in the se- 
lection of a vocation, and direction in the Playing of 
organized games, while in the case of those on the verge 
of attaining their Majority more direct formal instruct- 
ion may be used to good effect, and debates and mock 
trials form an expressional outlet, along with active co- 
operation in the larger program of the church, The at- 
tainment of the youth to the age of enfranchisement should 
be marked by ceremonies no less impressive than the con- 


firmation of children in liturgival churches, 
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There is also a place for the education of adults in 
this field, for the church needs to set itself right. in 
the popular mind with reference to its civic attitudes, 
by actively interesting itself in the election of civic 
officers as well as preparing and furnishing material 
for such offices. Larger churches which have come to 
be "run" in their various departments by cliques need 
to make their government more democratic, and not allow 
the outside world to feel that its evangelistic cam - 
paigns are purely for the purpose of increasing its mem- 
bership so that there will be a larger income to be dis- 
bursed by and primarily in the interests of those cliques. 
The state can enforce the law only by the erection of 
hedges; the church can and must write the law on the 
hearts of its people and furnish the only true dynamic 
feroerighs living. 

Paramount to the provisions to be made in the matter 
of program, physical equipment, and curriculum, is that 
for the training of teachers. Probably some will insist 
bees, it is the most imposptant - that a properly trained 
and qualified teacher can overcome the handicaps indicated, 
but that no amount of other provisions can compensate 
for incompetence on the part of the teacher, This is true, 
of course, but the thing to be borne in mind is thet in 


the smaller churches in particular it is the problem that 
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will be among the last to be solved, “The ideals for a 


a) 


church school teacher which have been set up in the past 
have been of such a character as not to attract or chal- 
lenge the best material in our churches or communities, 
nor to encourage the teacher to any considerable degree 
of conscious self preparation and we cannot expect to 
change the situation overnight. Many teachers will re- 
fuse to attend teacher training classes regularly, even 
in some instances to the extent of suggesting to the pas- 
tor or superintendent that if he does not like the way 
the teaching is being done he is at liberty to get some 
one else, However, if he takes the teacher at her word 
he is apt to get into more trouble for the displacing of 
the teacher is likely to affect other persons in the 
church than those immediately concerned and he may find 
himself obliged to resign, On therother hand he may be 
unable to find any one to take her place and be confront- 
ed with the necessity of adding to the burdens and conse- 
quently diminishing the comparative efficiency of another 
teacher by combining the class with hers. It is a sit- 
uation where summary methods are most likely to fail, but 
no pastor of vision and consecration can be true to his 
ideals and mission without doing something to increase 
the efficiency of the teaching staff. Somehow in his 


public address and private conversations with his people 
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he must make plain the dignity, worth, and responsibility 
ually create a sentiment which will demand better quali- 


- school will continue in the main to be a travesty on the 


eB Gir 


of the task of the teacher in the church school and grad-_ 
fied teachers, Until that is done the work of the churbh 


art of education, and youths at the most critical stage 
‘ef their career will continue to be lost to the church i 
in great numbers, 

Sometimes e tactral supervision of the work of the 
teacher Se Tee data on the basis of which the pas- 
tor or superintendent IiMay approach the delinquent teacher 
with friendly definite suggestions for improvement, If 
then, in addition, the teacher can be induced to study 
a standard or meeeauts for self-criticism without becom- 
ing depressed but rather stimulated thereby the situation 
is full of hope indeed, and the teacher will undoubtedly 
avail herself of all the ooportunities offered for self- 
improvement, such as teachers' meetings, reading courses, 
aia teacher training classes, 

If the pastor or superintendent can enlist the in- 
terest of more mature pupils in teacher training classes 
he has a wedge for use in the situation, When they have My 
become fully trained he will be able to use them to fill 
the places of teachers who leave and thus gradually raise 


the standard of teaching’ When that is done the stubborn : 


will be compelled either to improve her equipmant or see 
her class gradually desert. her in favor of the teacher 
whose work is worth while, 

Excellent manuals for use in teacher training classes 
are published by all the leading denominations but the 
church should provide in additon an adequate Library of 
reference books, .assigning topics for investigation by 
members of the class, and should encourage the teacher 
to found a library of her own and add two or three books 
to it every year, 

When the work of the school shall thus have been 
put upon a throroughly sound basis it will be time to 
think about increasing the enrollment for there is no 
use inviting people to a table until dinner is ready. 
Contests for the increasing of the attendance of the 
school may be all very well for advertising purposes 
but the results are ephemeral in the extreme unless the 
new recruits find that the school has something for them 
that. is abundantly worth their while. It is to be as- 
sumed, of course, that some method of looking after ab- 
sentees has been in use from the beginning. No person 
should be permitted to be absent two Suhdays in” suéccess-> 
ion without being informed in some way that he is missed, 


and a third absence calls for a personal visit by the 
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teacher or superintendent, and if the case proves to be 
one of mere truancy the co-operation of the parent for 
the sake of insuring regularity of attendance should be 
sought. 

Having thus stopped the leaks as best he can the lead- 
er can give his Stas to building up the enrollment, The 
one thoroughly sound way is to make a thorough census of 
the area for the purpose of determining what children are 
not regularly enrolled in any Sunday School and follow 
this up by a systematic personal visitation by persons 
genuinely interested in the promotion of the work of the 
school, As Proféssor Bower further indicates, efforts 
should be made to enlist the adult membership of the 
church in the work of the school, the school and its work 
should be'kept in the minds of people through the use of 
the public press and other media of publicity, and a ju- 
dicious employment of contests and Spevial days ify prove 
helpful but the primary emphasis at all times must be 
placed on educational efficiency rather than numbers. 

Revsat investigations have proved rather startlingly 
how ‘vealtively small is the number of pupils enrolled in 
our Sinaay Schools as compared with the number that could 
be reached if the churches were alert to their opportuni- 
ties, Dr. Cope found some years ago that of the one mil- 


lion children of school age in the city of Chicago 80% 
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were without regular instruction in religion, and that 

of the total population (representing all faiths) of 
persons under the age of twenty-five in the United States 
at large less than one-third were enrolled for any kind 


of religious instruction 


cae 


of which number it is unlikely 
that more than 70% are regular attendants, i.e. present 
at thirty-five or more sessions periyear, »Thisis«in 
deed distressing for it means that three out of every 
four children in our country have no opportunity to gse- 
cure that social and religious motivation which will in- 
sure the permanent well-being of themselves and the naté 
ion. We may say that is largely the fault of the child- 
ren themselves and their parents, hut that merely ex- 
plains the situation without remedying it,. and it is en- 
Phatically our patriotic as well as our religious duty 
to see that this serious menace to our national integrity 
is removed, 

But what of the instruction received by the other 
one-fourth? What teacher of any sectarian branch of learn- 
ing would expect to get worth while results from a sess 
ion of twenty-five minutes a week? Attempts have been 
made to supply the deficiency by introducing religious 
instruction in one guise or another into the public 
schools, but this tends not only to violate the principle 


of the separation of church and State but is wholly inad- 
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equate for the purpose, One would hardly care to have 
religion interpreted to hig children by one who is wholly 
out of sympathy with some of his religious ideals and he 
should have the same consideration for other parents, 
Religious instruction which would contain only those el- 
ements on which all religions agree would be rather empty 
of content and could not be marked in its presentation by 
that fervor of conviction which moves things forward in 
the world, Bible reading as a devotional exercise may 
have no untoward effects but it could not meet the need, 
Taught apart from religion as literature or history it 
woud be meaningless, at least from the Standpoint of re- 
ligious education, On the Other hand, while religiously 
minded teachers may by their method of teaching secular 
subjects in the public schools impart much of spiritual 
values, such a method by its very indirectness must prove 
inadequate, Again, if we have recourse to the methods 
employed by the Roman Catholic and certain of the Lutheran 
communions and provide for the Whole‘ éducation of our 
asd aren in Parochial schools we have violated the prin- 
Ciples of both economy and democracy, 

The church, then, must address itself seriously to 
“ane task of Providing more hours of instruction under 
its own auspices and oversight, Of its own choice 1% 
has been given the task of providing for the religious 


education of its youth; let it not now attempt to side~ 
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step that obligation, for the work must be done and there 
is no other agency competent or willing to attempt it. 
Two outstanding methods of meeting the situation which 


= 
have long Passea@ the experimental Stage are the vacation 
an 


—— 


religious day school and the week day church school, 

The former, of which Mrs, Stafford is the best present 
day exponent, having been identified with the movement for 
ten years or lore, provides a regular daily program for 
from two toithres weeks consisting of worship, memory work, 
biblical instruction, stories and dramatics, A two weeks 
school of three hours a day is equal in point of time a- 
alone to year of ordinary Sunday school instruction and the 
expense per pupil’will not be more in the one case than 
the other. Here again the work, equipment, and personnel 
of the teaching staff should be on a par at least with 
that of the public schools. The usual practice is to em- 
ploy teachers at a Salary in order to \ehsure the quality 
of the teaching. 

These schools must depend in large measure for their 
influence in any community on the publicity secured, No 
pains or expense should be Spared in getting and keeping 
the work of the school before the eyes of the public. 

The first year will be a demonstration institute on the 
result of which will depend in large measure the degree 


of interest and co-operation which the community will give 
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to similar projects in the future. As there is but one 
manual on the subject, that by Mrs. Stafford, I deem it 


sufficient to refer the reader to it for details as to 


program, curriculum and equipment. 


Both the vacation religious day school and the week- 


day church school movements have attained such a momentum 
and popularity among religious leaders and others that 
they cannot be ignored, Churches must fall in line with 
them if they hope to maintain any degree of influence in 
their*® communities, 

The week-day church school is the result of various 
and multiform movements originated in many places, some 
as long-as fifteen years ago, As Dr, Cope says in his 


book on the subiect,* 


+ 
"they have increased in number; they have devel- 
oped local educational organizations; they have 
grown remarkably in educational efficiency; they 
have won recognition from the agencies of public 
education; they demand a goodly number of trained 
workers; they are finding definite relations to 
the accepted programs of the lives of children; 
they are receiving recognition and support of 
churches and communities, and in no instance has 
any organized system of this type been abandoned" 


Dr. Cope goes on to say: 


"These schools are to be found in all the Northern 
States of the United States; in villages, towns , 
and cities, in communities of all different types, 
residential, industrial, and mixed, urban and sub- 
urban, They have developed under a variety of edu- 
cational conditions due to the differing state 
laws, forms of organization, and the methods of 
different boards of education, 


* "Week Day Church School) Page 40. 
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"Not all schools are alixe #*# yet #* in the essen- 
tials there is remarkable uniformity" 


In “point of Sadnoiy and efficiency as well as the pro- 
motion of*Christian unity where there are two or more self- 
piieow ite churches in a given area or’ community there is 
every reason why they should combine their forces in a 
single school. noaeyer the work must be done, and can 
be done by a single church, 

In all cases there is the necessity of relating the 
work and program of the school to that of the public 
School, and it must be recognized that its work must 
be on a par with that of the public schools if it hopes 
to secure any co-operation from superintendents or boards ‘ 
of public education, It must be no mere Sunday-School 
extension group but a "real school" Thusthe problem of 
securing properly qualified teachers often becomes an a- 
cute one, but can often be solved by using the pastor of 
the church as a teacher and arranging the schedules of 
the classes so that he can teach all of the grades with- 
out interfering with his other work. Public a diddy ® Saxene 
ers, or those who have had that sort of experience, may 
oftentimes be used, but it must be remembered that the nor- 
mal training of public-school teachers leaves out of ac- 


count any understanding of a child's religious nature, 


and this lack must be supplied, Obviously also the teach- 
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er herself must be religious, 

In relating the work to the time programs of the publtc 
schools, various policies have been adopted in different 
localities, so that classes have been held before, during, 
and after school hours and on Saturdays, Where they have 
been held during school hours either the pupils as a whote 
have been dismissed for that period, or, as seems by far 
the better plan, individual pupils are excused for those 
hours on written petitions from their parents. All those 
who present no such petition are kept at school for a study 
period, so that Ene time of no pupil is wasted. At Gary 
pupils are excused during play periods which are arranged 
at different times during the day for the verious grades, 

The great variety af ererals of experiment prevent us 
from pretending to Say what one is best for any given 
locality. This must be determined by the Bergane concern- 
ed after a carful study and changes may need to be made 
from time to time, The Gary system is the most prominent 
because conducted on go large a scale, but for this very 
reason it may not be the best for: the Small rural communi- 
ty. Ii any event any Plan is better than none, 

It may be of interest to note the responses made by 
pupils and parents to this opportunity. In Gary the active 


enrollment in Dec. 1920, was 54% of the public school en- 
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rollment, in Van Wert, Ohio, 86%, and in Batavia, Illinois, 
97%. 

In the matter of curriculum the same problems are to 
be dealt with as in our discussion of the Sunday School, 
Many schools use the graded series prepared originally 
for the Sunday Schools, The Abingdon Week Day Series, 
published by the Abingdon Press, is the result of five 
years of experimental work in the schools of Gary, Van 
Wert, and elsewhere, and should prove most valuable. 

Dr, Cope suggests that 
"Schools that are ready to forsake the curriculum 
based on biblical material and frankly to follow 
courses based on immediate life interests would 
do well to examine the series of text-books known 
as the King's Highway Series, published by Mac- 
millan, and edited by Professors Sneath, Hodges, 
and Tweedy. There are eight texts, one for each 
grade, with a rich variety of material in history, 
story and poetry on the natural interests and ex- 
periences of child life, all with a strong and 
definite religious purpose" 

The dangers, as Dr. Cope points them out, in all such 
movements are: "1, That churches may fail to realize the 
importance of this enterprise. 2. The danger that we 
Shall suppose that a scheme of instruction about religion, 
or in religious subjects will accomplish the work of re- 
ligious education alone. 3, The danger of dependence 


on the public school system to furnish the necessary 


facilities, thereby losing the support, the interest, 


* Cope: "Week Day Church School’ page 139. 
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and the aid of the voluntary agencies upon which the work 
must depend, 4, The danger of wreck on sectarian divisé 
ions, where more than one denomination is involved; in 
which case it is better for each church to maintain its 
own schools, ‘ 

By intelligent and conscientious avoidance of these 
serious perils, however, the church may render the ser- 
vice which the community so sorely needs and which no 
other agency can or will supply, and ordinarily the mere 
indication of them is sufficient to suggest how they may 
be avoided, 

Having thus considered the functions which the church 
alone can perform effectively for the building of the ru- 
ral community let us consider it in relation to other in- 
terests and agencies in the colmlunity, so that we may dis- 
cover what services it tan fitly render there, As I have 
indicated before, the church is related to the whole life 
of the community and must seek to minister to it in such 
Ways ae it. ie able, 

Its most immediate relation of course is to the home 
ljAte. of: the community, first, of course, to its own rec- 
ognized constituency, but. in a broader way to all the 
homes in the colmunity, and there is much to be done there, 
In the first place, parents, as much as any one, need 


religious education to make possible the proper rearing 
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of their families. Many children, we note, as we look a- 
bout us, are not reared at all, but, like Topsy, have 
at growed. The indifference of parents has made many 
homes, as one author puts it, "moral and religious fail- 
ures" and all that the church school can do is undone in 
such homes. Children come to the church school with lit- 
tle or no sense of orger or respect for authority, so 
that it becomes necessary for the teacher to solicit the 
active aid of the parents and make them see the necessity 
for firmess for the sake of establishing good habits in 
‘the child, and that, while all appearance of mere arbitra- 
riness should be studiously avoided, the child needs di- 
rection and not consultation as to what he ought or ought 
nO to do, Moreover, parents need to know how powerful 
is the influence of example---that it is a fundamental 
priniple of religious pedagogy "never to do anything be- 
for a child which you would not have him copy’ Child- 
pen get their ideas of their Heavenly Father on the basis 
of the character of their earthly parents, and the parent 
who "provokes his child to anger! says “don't!otoo often, 
acts as a tyrant in the ruling of his household, is never 
known to show appreciation of @ Piece of work well done 
but is continually looking for flaws, holds displeasure 
to the point of sullenness, and the like, need not wonder 


"what is the matter with young folks nowadays" fThe child 
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must learn the virtues of obedience, respect for others, 
ruthfulness, honesty, good manners, helpfulness, grati- 
tude, love, and loyalty in his relation to his superiors 
and justice and generosity as well in his relations to 


Ors 


his equals while he igs yet under the parental roof, 


it is to be feared that he will never learn them. And 

the one truly effective method for the inculcation of 

such principles is for the parent to practice them con- 
stantly in his own dealings with the child ana others, 

If he is not a man of his word he cannot expect his child- 
ren to be truthful, and if Johnny's calf becomes pa's hei- 
fer pa cannot be surprised to find evidences of dishonesty — 
on the part of Johnny, As a matter of fact, a very necess- 
ary and fundamental part of the child's revere ay he be 
taught respect for property rights by having certain belong- 
ings which are to be treated as exclusively his own, and any 
violation of this principle, once established, is apt to 
prove disastrous, 

Granting thése needs, What can the church do? This will 
depend very largely on the parent in question, The majority 
of parents who have any interest at all in thevfuture of 
their children either have already realized or can be easily 
brought to recognize the enormity of the task which confronts 


them and will welcome help from those who seem to have their 
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interests at heart, Often these persons Meee sent their 
children intermittently at least to Sunday School, expect- 
ing that by this desultory sort of process their children 
may acquire the fundamentals of right living but have not 
understood the need of active co-operation on their part 
Ordinarily, the best course is to establish a parents’ 
class, using any one of various manuals as a basic text 
for general discussion, Fapectally excellent are the 
books by Dr. Cope, entitled "The Parent and the Child" 
and "Religious Education in the Family" and in the 

latter is an excellent bibliography of other helpful 
literature. Parents who can not or seem indisposed to 
attend such classes may Ladatae be induced to read one 

or more suggested books. All of this, however, it seems 


to | e) must be supplemented more or less by private conf- 


\ 


erences with the parents by some capable and interested 
person, preferably the pastor of the church if he has 

the time, or the Sunday School teacher, or both. We are 
supposing, of course, that the child is receiving in the 
Sunday Schhol an understanding of his place in the family. 
Unresaponsive parents present a different problem, partic- 
ularly if they resent what they may be pleased to cons id- 
er interference with their business of rearing their chil- 


dren, In some cases of an extreme nature it may be necess- 
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ary for some one to take steps to legally deprive such 
parents of the custody of their children, but generally 
speaking gentler methods will win the needed response 
in time, 

Much that will influence the character formation of 
children of school age will come from their reading and 
here the church can usually render a profound dervice by 
assisting parents to discriminate intelligently regarding. 
the type of literature which shall come into the home, 
What the child reads during the first twelve years of has 
life will largely determine what he will read thereafter, 
hence too much Piece lLox cannot be given to the matter, 
The sins of parents in this matter are usually those of 
omission to provide any thing at all rather than of gom- 
mission in providing anything that 93 wiioléadme with the 
rather conspicuous exception of the average "family" news- 
paper which is edited for the sake of its circulation 
and is therefore unfit for any child to read, so that the 
child is driven to satisfy his literary cravings outside, 
with the consequent possibility that he may become ofe of 
the alarmingly increasing number of juvenile delinquents 
which are the product of reading "penny dreadfuls" and 
dime novels, Other influences of a demoralizing nature 


which need to be debarred are certain "children's maga- 
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3 zines™ with their sugar coated sensationalism and the old 
. - fashioned type of books found in Sunday School libraries 


with their morbidity of abmosphere, In marked contrast 


7) 


to. the foregoing are "St, Nicholas" for primary children 
and the "Youth's Compamion" for those of junior ages and 
older which satisfy the normal cravings of children in a 
thoroughly wholesome way. | 

It “is to books, however, rather than any form of the 
periodical literature which is being washed down upon us 
nowadays in such floods as to make application to any 
worth while book until it is finished well nigh impossible 
for many people, that we need to give our attention, The 
child should learn to love truly great books and have at 
least a few of them in Kis om private collection that he 
may read and re-read them until they become a very part 
of himself as was the case with Abraham Lincoln, me x 
right book at the right time often helps in the develop- 
ment of character by stimulation and correction, and it 
will require great wisdom on the part of the religious 
leader. to provide for such needs, 

Mr, Field in his "Finger Posts to Children's Reading" 
not only gives large lists of books suitable for children 
of various ages but also gives us the criteria for evalu- 
ating other offerings, These are: 1, Moral influence, 


* See Field, "Finger Posts to Children's Reading’! pp. 24-26- 
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The book must have positive character building values, 2, 
Interest. Not merely for the book worm, who will read 
anything, but to the normal child who likes life and ac- 
tion and who will not read any book in which he does not 
find them, 3, Literary merit, It must be a real book, 
not a clumsy imitation of one, 4, Good illustrations, 
Pictures that will attract the child and at the same time 
cultivate his ideals of beauty and his appreciation of art, 
The pastor may magnify his usefulness along these 
lines by co-operation with the public libraries, Parents 
cannot afford topurchase all the helpfyl books that a 
child may need or crave, hence let the religious leader 
inspect'the local library and make : list of the worth 
while books for children and youth that he may recommend 
them to those parents, and use his influence to see that 
only that sort is purchased for such ages in the future: 
and have cancelled any unworthy td edie which he may find, 
| Te hany localities it will be found well to sup- 

plement the public library with a special library for 
the church school of books for shitiren's reading as it 
will be almost impossible otherwise to provide for a, thor- 
oughly well-rounded selection, 

-The child's reading in the public school is also a 


Matter worthy of our attention, and involves another prob- 
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lem of co-operation, Too long have many churches main- 
tained a "stand-offish" critical, and even in some cases 
hostile attitude to the schools, whereas most boards of 
education would be more than glad to co-operate with the 
church in any effort to raise the standards and ideals 
of them, Let the church and its leaders see to it that 
only literature of the right sort gets into the hands of 
the child at school, but do it in a spirit of friendly 
interest in the true welfare of the institution, 

It is to the school, after all, next to the home 
that the ehurch will be obliged to look for assistance 
in carrying out its program of character-building, be- 
cause it has so much of the time of the child at its 
command, The church must see to it that the same ideals 
as we have enumerated as being essential to efficiency 
in the church school be maintained in the public schools, 
and, where necessary, promote agitation for better teach- 
ers (better inpoint of charactey, training, and general 
efficiency), buildings, physical equipment, and even cur- 
Picuium.” It is the one agency which can be most effect- 
ive in creating public sentiment in these matters and it 
must not fail that trust, 

In our discussion of week-day instruction in relig- 


ious éducation we have already indicated the problems and 
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dangers which arise in the attempt to correlate programs, 
and which need to be freshly borne in mind in this connect= 
ion, 

Another thing which the church can do is to see to 
the organization of and proper promotion of the work of 
a parent teacher association, In its meetings ideals 
can be presented and plans worked out for the greater ef- 
figiency of the public schools in the making of citizens, 

The very maintenance of the church in any community 
depends very largely on the stability and economic con- 
dition of the population of the community, hence it has 
a owes reason for concerning itself with all economic 
problems that affect the welfare of the people, The type 
of problem will vary wich the community and its stage of 
development, I have enumerated some of these at the be- 
ginning of this paper, Probably the most acute of these 
in many localities is that of absentee ownership with i 
the correlative problem of tenantry, The absentee owner 
is, of course, concerned only with the net revenues to 
be derived from hig land and not with the building of h 
the community of which he is no longer a member, and con- 
Daa analy 1c disposed to oppose community improvements 
lest they increase the taxation rate and thus reduce the. 


net revenues. Couple with this the fact that for the 
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same selfish reason he is disposed to make no improve- 


ments on the land which will not bring an immediate in- 
crease in revenues sufficient to cover ihe ccneree in a 
relatively short time, and that the tenant may have the 
lease of the land only for such a period of time as he 
can make it "pay" and it is no wonder that tenaht dis- 
plays so little interest in building the community, 
For this problem there seems to be no immediate solution 
other fat to assist the tenant to market his produce at 
a fair price and thus increase the revenues of both him- 
self and the owner so as to insure a greater degree of 
stability and interest in the community, The church 
meantime must lose no opportunity to register its sen- 
timent and exert its influence in favor of this and sim- 
ilar problems, | 
Recent Congressional action has removed all legal 
barriers to the formation afid functioning of farmers' 
co-operative marketing associations and the leaders of 
the rural churches should promote and facilitate their 
formation as rapidly as Possible, because, under proper 
Bikaconan and supervision, they insure not only a mar- 
ket but a market value for produce through’ assurance of 
uniformity in size and grade of products marketed under 


honest labels, 


Bad roads are a distinct economic and social barrier 
and must not be ePandted any longer than is absolutely 
necessary, The welfare of the church is boundup so in- 
timately with the matter of good roads and other means 
of communication that it cannot afford to ignore any se- 
rious lack in this regard, Moreover, instances multiply 
of pastors. who have ih for themselves a permanent place 
2 the regard of communities for their service in awaken- 
ing them toa sense of need and promoting measures and 
organizations to effect improvement, 

The social and recreational problem of the comm- 
nity is one of the last, but one of the most vital, to 
which the church is commonly disposed to address itself; 
Because of its failure to adjust and expand its ministry 
in these matters to meet the changing and growing needs 


of communities a breakdown has resultedin the social 


Alte. ofthe open country and in the village the field 


has been left to the unregulated instincts of its youth 
in which the animal, accordingly, is prone to predominate, 
so that the forms which its social life takes are often, 
"a nightmare for the minister who stands for a high eth- 
ical plane of social life" It is worse than futile to 
inveigh against these degrading forms, for it is rather 


the shame of the church than of the Participants that 
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such conditions exist. It is as if because of our fail- 
ure to provide physical food our children were to seek 
to satisfy their hunger by eating filth, for there is 

as real a need for directed play in.the scheme of charac- 
ter development as there is for certain foods for phys- 
ical development. Nowhere can such moral qualities as 
self-restraint, co-operation, fairness, and justice be 
built into character so thoroughly or permanently as on 
the playground, the baseball diamond or the gymnasiun, 
oon iany a criminal has become such simply because he 
has never learned to play, These positive character- 
forming values must be recognized and conserved for their 
own sake and facilities provided for their realization, 
Whether or not the hur ch should provide the facilities 
itself will-depend somewhat on the local situation, If 
the church provides it grudgingly and tests its value by 
the number of persons who are thereby baited to other 
services it is likely to fail of the ideals just stated, 
and in such a case it is better to appeal to the commu- 
nity at large. One thing needs to be borne in mind, 
namely, that expensive or elaborate equipment is not 
necessary, particularly at the start, Apparatus work 
has certain attractions for youth and it is well enough 


to make some provision for it if funds are readily avail- 
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able but it has by no means the value for ail round devel- 
opment that many games played without physical equipment 
of any sort have. The two things needful are: 1. A place 
in which to play. An open field for fine weather is us- 
ually not difficult to find in rural districts, and any 
well-roofed shelter will do for other times, 2. A direct- 
or or leader of the right sort, Some one of high ideals 
enjoying the respect and good-will of the community who 
knows how to Play and how to teach others and keep then 
interested... Part time leaders probably can be secured 
on avvoluntary basis at first, but it is better in the 
long run to employ some one who can devote full time to 
the work, If the church will not do this out of its own 
funds an athletic association, open to every one, can be 
organized and assessments or dues levied to cover the ex- 
pense. Then equipment can be ordered Sradually -. such 

as base balls and bats, volley balls and nets, basket b 
balls and baskets, etc, 

In any effort to carry out the plans and program 
hitherto outlined another factor is likely to need to be 
reckoned with, namely the extatents of other organiza- 
tions ostensibly formed to do the work ena Bee church 
should do and which owe their existence largely to the 


fact of the Churches' glaring neglect to minister to 
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fundamental human needs, Mr. Vogt names thirty-one dif- 
ferent agencies that have a national definitely organized 
rural-service program and a number of these together with 
a purely local organization or so are sure to be found 
operating in every community. How shall the church re- 
late itself to them? It would be futile, and, if at all 
practicable, unwise, for the church to seek to assume all 
of the functions which these perform but in most cases it 
will be able to co-operate with them, One of the most 
effective ways in which it can do this is by providing 
leadership of a much needed character for them. Many a 
Boy Scout Troop, for instance, has gotten itself into 

bad repute and lost its influence ‘in the community be- 
cause the church failed, at the time when the troop was 
organized, to provide a leader with any sort of relig- 
ious sympathies or motivation, and it may take months 

to undo the mischief wrought by such indifference, The 
majority, at least, of nation wide organizations have 
worthy, even superlatively excellent, ideals and programs, 
but whether they will ftnction accordingly depends large- 
ly on the character of the local leaders or organizations, 
who may interpret these ideals and carry out these prog- 
rams to suit themselves, However, there is usually enough 


backing to be secured in the controlling group of the 


ar ve 


local organization to correct or supply defects if the 
church will co-operate, In the case of social and recre- 
ational organizations where no response can be secured 
in an effort to secure the development of a wholesome 
program in place of one not go wholesome, it may he nec- 
essary, indeed it often is, to provide for the social 
and recreational life of the church and its constituency 
around its own plant as a center, This may be unfortu- 
nate for the time being in so far as the creation of a 
community spirit is concerned, but the things for which 
the Church stands mist be fostered and developed at any 
cost, even to the total elimination of other agencies, 
if necessary, 

However, if the organization and program are worthy 
we may co-operate in other ways. Fraternal relations of 
a cordial nature should be maintained at all times, and 
such members of the church and its constituency as are 


eligible should be urged to join, for their own good as 


‘well as that of the organization, Other methods will 


doubtlessly suggest themselves in each local situation, 
We have endeavored in thig discussion to discover 

how the church may minister to all of the fundamental 

huilan needs in the community, The order of procedure 


need not. be always that outlined here, because condi- 
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tions vary in different communities and the need which 
seems the iost acute will be naturally the one to which 
one will desire to give first attention, However, in 
general it is the natural order, 

First, then, we will proceed to discover the needs 
by the use of a careful survey. Then we will unify the 
Religious forces of the community, if there be more than 
one church, by some sort of federation or amalgamation 
as far as possible. Then we will give attention to the 
preaching service and make of it a real service of wor- 
ship characterized by beauty, dignity, unity, and oppor- 
tunity for all to co-operate actively, Next it becomes 
our task to make more efficient the Sunday school. We 
will proceed to unify all the agencies for religious ed- 
ucation under one board, make its program with a view to 
the formation of orderly devotional habits, give it the 
best physical equipment, curriculum, and facilities and 
program for expressional work, train its teachers and 
recruit new ones, scour the community for new pupils and 
provide methods for effectively checking attendance, amid 
increase the number of hours of instruction, Then we 
will try to improve home conditions by counseling with 
parents and, so far as practicable, looking after the 


Kind of \literature which falls into the hands of the child, 
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looking to the public library for co-operation in the a 
Matter, Then we will see to it that the publae schools 
have as high a standard of efficiency, at least, as that 
which we have laid down for the church school, and to 
this end see to the organization and funetioning of a 
Parent teacher association, Hconomic considerations, 
involving help to the farmer in hmarketing his product 
and agitation in favor of good roads, will next claim 
our attention and we will show the benefits of co-oper- 
ation there, Then we will provide for any lack in the 
social and recreational life in the community, teaching 
people to play the game of life by Playing volley ball — 
and the like under Supervision. And in all this we 

will relate ourselves helpfully to all other agencies 
which are truly laboring for the welfare of the commu- 
MAty.an the highest and best sense, All of our approach- 
es will be made in the spirit of unselfish devotion to 
the promotion of the highest common good, we will avoid 
all appearances of domination for the purposes of ex- 
ploitation, but pecognize that it is the business of 

the church to lead in everything which tends to benefit 
society and provide a better enviromment in which to de- 
velop Christian Character, and not allow, through indiff- 


erence or blindness, any other organization to usurp its 


- 
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glorious prerogative of bringing in the kingdom of God 
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- 8th century cross on St. Thomas! Mount, Malabar; and 

- 10th century cross at Cottayam, North Travancore, both 

in bas-relief; much reduced, from photographs in G. M. Rae's 
'The Syrian Church in India! 1892. 

- Full-sized tracing of the incised cross at the head of the 
Si-an fu Nestorian Monument, from an original rubbing. Note 
the Buddhist lotus upon which it rests, the Taoist clouds on 
either side, and the Christian myrtle branches (?) in the 
corners. The carving is crudely done, obviously not by the 
expert craftsmen of the rest of the stone. 
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THE NESTORIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 


Chapter I: The Nestorian Church. 

In this paper I have attempted to summarize what is known 
in English and recent French publications regarding the spread 
westward into and through China of Christianity under the Nes- 
torian Church. I have also undertaken a new translation of the 
famous Nestorian inscription of Si-an fu, the principal authority 
for the first period of Christian missions in China, (631-845) ,(1) 
and of a Nestorian hymn of the same period discovered twenty 
years ago by Prof. Paul Pelliot at Tun-huang in Kansuh. There 
were two distinct periods of Nestorian Christianity in China, 
the first under the glorious T'ang Dynasty (620-907) and the 
second under the Mongols, whose rule in China was known as the 
Yuan Dynasty (1280-1367). Sometime between, Christianity seems 
to have completely died out in China proper. But it survived 
and oe in central RE en eo when nearly all of Asia and 
part of Europe were for a time united under the Mongols in the 
greatest empire the world had ever seen, it rose again toa 
position of power and influence. Then it fell with the fall of 
the Mongols in China, and in western Asia suffered so severely 
from Mohammedan persecution that it survives only in some moun- 
tain fastnesses. The history of this Church in its chief mission- 
ary enterprise merits the attention of missionaries today, espe- 
cially those to China, where it twice failed to establish 
organized Christianity. Where it failed and wherein it made a 
lasting impression on China should have some lessons for the 
present. 


We must first note the name, 'Nestorian'. It is a mistake. 
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They called themselves the ‘Christians of the East', and claimed 
the Apostle Thomas as the founder of their churches, as Peter 
was of the bishopric of Rome. 'The bishops of Edessa trace their 
succession to Serapion, Bishop of Antioch from 190 to 203', (2) 
and it was as a matter of politics more than theology that the 
bishop of Edessa took the part of Nestorius and the Persian 
Empire favored the Christians who were the heretics of the rival 
Roman Empire. A. H. Layard (3) and others have called these 
Hastern Christians outside the Roman Empire the Chaldean Church, 
but it has been objected that this name suggests a pre-Christian 
date. Others have used the term Assyrian Church, though the 
connotations of this are quite as ancient as Chaldean it would 
seem. The Syrian Church comes nearer the truth, and that is 
what they themselves seem to have preferred at the time they 
first established themselves in China, though at no time was 
Syria the seat of their patriarchate, and but seldom was Syria 
under their control. Geographically they were the Persian Church, 
as during all the time of their power, from 500 to 1400 their 
patriarch resided at the double city of Seleucia Ctesiphon, or 
after its building, at Bagdad, a few miles further up the Tigris. 

On the so-called 'Nestorian Monument' at Si-an-fu, the 
ancient capital of China, they term themselves the ‘Ching Chiao'; 
perhaps best translated as by Prof. Saeki, Mrs Couling and others 
as ‘The Luminous Religion’. This name of their own chosing has 
survived in China, though during the Mongol period they were 
popularly known as 'Yeh-li-k'o-wen', a Chinese transliteration 
of the ordinary name for Christians at that time in Central 


Asia - Arkagin, - (4) a word of obscure origin. They were also 


known as 'tarsa', and that term may occur in a doubtful passage 
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in the Nestorian Monument. But the Roman Church, that is, the 
Church of the Roman Empire, before the split of the Greek Ortho- 
dox, cailed them 'Nestorians! to mark them as heretics, and for 
the western world the name has stuck, as the names ‘Quaker! and 
‘Methodist’ first hurled by enemies have stuck to modern sects. 

And whatever chance there is for the survival of other and 
better names for this great branch of the Christian Church in 
other parts of Asia, the fact that Jesuit missionaries first 
reported to Europe the discovery of the Si-an fu Monument of the 
"Ching Chiao' has fixed the name Nestorian indelibly on this 
Church in China. But we will do well to bear in mind that this 
name should not carry the implication that these Christians 
were heretics from the Protestant point of view. Rather, they 
stayed nearer to the apostolic form and faith than the Church of 
the West. 'The Christianity planted in the Huphrates valley in 
the latter half of the second century seems to have developed 
more slowly - in other words, changed less - than that of the 
Greeks.' 'The chief Characteristics, the chief differentia: “of 
early Christianity outside the Roman Empire in the only region 
where it is to be found, have their origin either in the ascetic 
ideal (vid. the Acts of Thomas) or in the absence of the speci- 
fically Greek philosophical influence.' (5) The scattered 
remnants of this Church of the East after the persecutions of 
Tamerlane (1413) have mostly come under the sway of either the 
Roman or the Greek Church. In some cases the tie has not been 
very permanent. Modern efforts of the Anglican Church to Join 
with these primitive churches for their strengthening and 
perpetuation should find better success as they really have more 


in common, tracing their history as they do, as national or 
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racial institutions, back to days before the domineering claims 
of Rome to supremacy. In short, the Nestorian Church, with a 
continuous history and a doctrinal tradition dating back to the 
Apostolic age, no mpre deserves the charge of ‘heretic' than 
does the Anglican Church, and less than the Protestant sects. 

The tradition that the Apostle Thomas went to India and 
founded the Church there may be dismissed as without adequate 
historical foundation. Even less believable is the statement in 
the breviary of these Thomasite Christians of India that St. 
Thomas converted the 'Seres', i.e., the Chinese. Nor is there 
anything that can be called proof of the tradition that St. 
Thomas and St Bartholemew went to the Jewish Dispersion in the 
Kast and established the Christian faith in the Parthian 
Empire. But it is not an unreasonable supposition and may be 
taken as probable. Jews were then numerous throughout the EKast,- 
the list of those 'foreign' Jews who were attending the Feast 
of Pentecost and heard the disciples speaking each in his own 
language, begins with 'Parthians, Medes,Elamites, residents in 
Mesopotamia', and it is fair to presume that either they were 
named first because they were numerically more than those from 
Egypt and the West, or because at the time of Luke's writing 
they were the more influential of the Christian groups outside 
of Jerusalem. From the standpoint of the early Jewish Christians 
the East rather than the Roman Empire must have appeared the 
strategic field for expansion. There were the most prosperous and 
the most patriotic Jews. There were no Lost Tribes as late as 
the time of Jerome (3d century), much less were they lost in the 
days of the Apostles. And during the first three centuries there 
was generally peace and liberty of worship for the Christians in 


the Parthian Empire in contrast to repeated persecutions under 
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Rome, and it is probable that up to the time of Constantine 
‘the trans-Euphratean was the principal portion of the Christian 
Church!, that is, that the Church outside the Roman Empire to 
the East was more flourishing than that within. 

The neo-Persian or Sassanian Empire, established 226, made 
Zoroastrianism the state religion, and became unfriendly to Jews 
and Christians. And when Constantine made Christianity the state 
religion of the Roman Empire, Christians in Persia were looked 
upon as political traitors, persecution followed, and tens of 
thousands perished. When the Council of Ephesus in 431 condemned 
Nestorius, however, Persia welcomed and protected his followers 
and persecuted the orthodox, - for political reasons, of course. 
Periods of intolerance alternated with favor (6), a condition 
which strangely continued even after the conquest of Persia by 
the Mohammedans in 651. Perhaps it was because Mohammed had 
learned what he knew of Christianity from a Nestorian monk; 
more likely it was because the Nestorians were not organized 
politically to offer military opy,osition to Islam until they 
leagued with the Mongols under Hulagu that they were not system- 
atically persecuted. Then they were more often than not the 
preservers of learning throughout the countries of the Near 
East, and the Arabs were ever favorable to the learned. 

But before going too far into the later history of the 
Church of the East, we should acquaint ourselves with the man 
who gave the largest body of that Church its name. Nestorius was 
a priest in Syria born in the latter part of the fourth century. 
He became noted as a popular and eloquent preacher strong in the 
orthodoxy of his day, and emphasizing asceticism. The emperor, 


Theodosius II, made him Bishop of Constantinople in 428. He was 
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6 
on the whole a man of fine Christian character; even his enemies 
could say little against him personally, but ‘he was incautious, 
passionate, and reckless', zealous in attacking heresies, and 
not of a personality to win favor as a courtier. A strange 
series of circumstances turned this earnest bishop and defender 
of the faith into the apparent founder of the one great non- 
Catholic Church of the first fourteen centuries of the Christian 
era. The church historian, Socrates, writing in 440, says of 
Nestorius, ‘He did not at all regard the Lord as a mere man, but 
he abhorred the term 'Theotokos' as a bugbear'. He would have 
called the Virgin Mary the Mother of the Lord, but not the Mother 
of God, and it seems likely that he would have won his cause had 
not ‘Saint' Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, a personal enemy and 
rival, seen in it an opportunity to attack him. Cyril was at 
the time himself in danger of condemnation as a heretic, and 
turned on Nestorius to shield himself. Cyril won the support of 
the pope, Celestine I, partly because the pope was anxious to 
assert his authority in the rivalry between these two great 
patriarchs of Alexandria and Constantinople who were his own 
rivals for power in the Church, and partly because he was 
already offended with Nestorius for taking the part of the Pela- 
gians who had been condemned as heretics by Rome. 

A Church council was called at Ephesus in 431. Cyril and his 
followers were on hand. Nestorius and his party were delayed. 
Cyril would not wait for his coming, and he was condemned by a 
party council, - a partial and not an ecumenical council, - 
without a hearing. Bribery and popular agitation were also 


used in influencing the decision and he was excommunicated. The 


Imperial representative tried to get a retrial where there might 
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7 
be justice, but failed; and so by personal enmity and petty 
politics he was forced out of the Church. The main question 
was one of Christology, - the nature of the union of God and 
man in the person (prosopon) of Christ. Nestorius was then made 
the basis of a Diophysite heresy, and two centuries later he 
was condemned as a Monophysite. Perhaps he was neither. He 
upheld the Roman statement of the divinity of Christ, and was 
as concerned for the welfare of the orthodox church after his - 
excommunication as before. ‘If Nestorius had lived at the time 
of the Council of Chalcedon, 451, he would possibly have become 
@ pillar of orthodoxy' (7). But he was then exiled in the 
African desert, if not already dead. He could have accepted 
the definition of the nature of Christ at this Council; but a 
century later the Council of Constantinople, 553, condemned 
his interpretation of Christ as heredweoais So much for the his- 
tory of orthodoxy. What concerns us more is that Nestorius! 
view of the nature of Christ is nearer the New Testament view. 
than the varying orthodoxies of later generations. He £Gisiioweas 
the idea of the incarnation of the Logos, - logos in the form 
of man, but not really human nature in Christ. Basing his 
Christology on the historical person, he stated, 'This Jesus 
Christ of history is the beginner of a new humanity, and at the 
same time the personal revelation of God, and he is the one 
because he is the other', Says Friedrich Loofs, in his lectures 
on Nestorius, ‘Nestorianism. . is nearer to the oldest theo- 
logical tradition and nearer to the New Testament than this 
later (553, Council of Constantinople) orthodoxy itself.' And 
‘Antiochian (i.e., Nestorian) theology is in harmony with the 
New Testament d dyos gaps tyeveto and avoids theological and 


rational impossibilities.' (8) 
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Nestorius first retired to a monastery in Syria near 
Antioch, and four years later was banished to an oasis in 
Upper Egypt, where he died shortly after 450. He had to suffer 
the penalty for heresy, but his views were generally supported 
by the Eastern Church. They looked to Theodore of Mopsuestia 
as the greatest of Bible commentators and theologians, and 
following him, and Diodore of Tarsus, they were in line with 
Nestorius' views. Bishop John of Antioch favored the Nestorian 
‘heresy', and particularly in the famous theological school of 
Edessa it found support. The head of that school, Ibas, pres- 
byter in Edessa, had taken Nestorius! part at the Council of 
Ephesus. Later he was made a bishop and still held to and spread 
Nestorianism. The main concern of the Church in that age, so far 
as the records show, seems to have been controversial hair- 
splitting over the nature of the person of Christ. A division of 
the Church on theological grounds would seem a likely outcome. 
In this case there were three other factors entering into the 
field as concomitant causes: lst, the political rivalry between 
the Roman and the Parthian, and from 225 the Sassanid Persian, 
Empires; 2nd, the language barrier, Greek on the one hand and 
Syriac on the other; 3d, the rationalizing philosophy of Greek 
thought over against the mysticism of the East. The split was 
gradual, but Dr. W. A. Wigram (9) puts the consecration of 
Acacius as the archbishop of Seleucia, in 485, as the most 
definite date in the schism of the Syrian - or Assyrian, as he 
calls it - Church from the rest of the Church Catholic. That 
action amounted to a declaration of independence from the 
authority of the Roman Emperor, who controlled appointments in 


the Western Church. In 489, Emperor Zeno closed the School of 
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9 
Edessa as unorthodox, and the expelled students became mission: . 
aries of Nestorian theology as they fled eastward into Persia. 
The school founded at Nisibis by a pupil of Ibas of Edessa, 
became the chief center of Nestorianism, and had a distinguished 
history from Barsumas, the founder, to Ebed-Jesu, Metropolitan 
of Nisibis in 1318,'the most famous theologian of the Nestorians 
in the Middle Ages.'(Assemani). Barsumas persuaded the Persian 
Emperor Firoz, a Zoroastrian, to protect the Nestorians, and to 
persecute the orthodox adherents to Rome. In 499, Babaeus II, 
Archbishop of Seleucia, called an independent synod which de- 
clared him patriarch of the Church, and Nestorianism was finally 
triumphant in the Eastern Church. What hope there might have 
been for reconciliation was forever ended when the Eastern Church 
learned of the condemnation by Justinian at the Council of 
Constantinople of their favorite ana standard theologian of the 
past, Theodore of Mopsuestia. (Wigram) 

Most of these eastern Christians were inclined to regard 
Nestorius as a recent upstart who had not changed their theolo- 
gical views handed down from apostolic times, and they objected 
to being called after his name, but the name stuck. The Eastern 
Church as it now formed was less ascetic than the Byzantine, 
though Nestorius emphasized asceticism; it was branded as 
heretical with the name of a man who labored earnestly for 
church unity and orthodoxy, - so is history written! 

But to return to the spread of Christianity through this 
Hastern Church across Asia. It is a very obscure subject. Those 
who wish to believe that St. Thomas went as far as India preach- 
ing Christianity will find the evidence fully set forth by Abbé 


Huc. (10) I find it incanclusive, but there is no doubt that 
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10 
Christianity early spread beyond the limits of the Persian 
Empire. A Nestorian monk, Cosmas Indicopleustes, (so named 
after his voyage) in 522 journeyed as far as Ceylon, and in 547 
published at Alexandria his report -'Topographia Christiana’. 
He had found Christian churches in Malabar and Ceylon, ana a 
bishop at Calliana, near Bombay. We know that while at first 
the churches of Arabia and India were directly under the control 
of the metropolitan in Persia, in or about 800 a metropolitan 
was appointed for India. Presumably the Nestorian missionaries 
whose entrance into China in 631 is recorded on the Si-an fu 
monument had entered China through Khorasan where a metropolitan 
had been appointed as early as 420. Early in the eigth century 
we read of metropolitans for Herat, Samarkand and China. Carter 
(11) notes that silk caterpillars were introduced into Khotan 
in 419, and probably it was thence that the Nestorian monks 
carried them concealed in their canes to Constantinople about 
550. Scattering references such as these give hints of wide- 
spread work. What they were accomplishing is estimated by 
leading authorities as follows: 

'Nestorians in their earlier days sent forth missions ona 
scale exceeding those of any Western Church except the see of 
Rome in the sixth and the sixteenth centuries, and for the time 
redeeming the Eastern Church from the usual reproach of its 
negligence in propagating the Gospel. Their chief assumed the 
splendid title of 'Patriarch of Babylon’, and their missionaries 
traversed the whole of Asia, as far eastward as China, as far 
southward as Ceylon.' A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the History 
of the Eastern Church. 1907, 

'The missionaries of Balch and Samarkand pursued without 
fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated them- 
selves into the camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of 
the Selinga. They exposed a metaphysical creed to those illiterate 
shepherds; to those sanguinary warriors they recommended humanity 
and repose. .. . In their progress by sea and land the Nestorians 
entered China by the port of Canton and the northern (Imperial) 
residence of Sigan. ' Gibbon, Decline and Fall. Ch. 47. 

‘Their campaign was one of deliberate conquest, one of the 


greatest ever planned by Christian missionaries.' A. J. Grieve, 
Eneycl. Brit., art. Nestorians. 
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Assemani gives a list of twenty-five metropolitans of the 
Nestorian Church, and the list is reproduced in Saeki (12) as 
well as by Layard (3). This shows the extent of the territory 
covered at the end of the thirteenth century, at the height of 
their power under the Mongol Empire, though most of the countries 
had been reached eight hundred to a thousand years earlier, and 
some of the bishoprics date back before the break with the with 
the west. The location of these metropolitan sees I have indi- 
cated as nearly as I am able on the accompanying map, which will 
give a rough idea at least of the territorial extent of the 
Nestorian Church five hundred years ago. 

Where I have been able to do so I have marked the location 
of the metropolitan seat with a cross and given the city its 
modern name; where I have failed in identification, or only the 
name of a country or province has been given, I have given the 
name of the metropolitan district. Even where a number of names 
are given, the identification in modern atlases has been diffi- 
cult. As an example of the variation of terminology one example 
will suffice: in the Syriac portion of the Si-an fu Nestorian 
monument the priest Adam is called the ‘Papas of Zhinastan' - 
presumably he was the metropolitan for China, - and Dr. Budge's 
translation of Thomas, Bishop of Marga's ‘Book of Governors’, 
calls the David whom comparison of dates woula indicate was 
Adam's successor ‘Metropolitan of Beth Sinaye'. Many of these 
ancient cities and states have disappeared, their populations 
wioved out or deported, but they were great in the time of the 
Nestorian Church. 

To go back again to the history of this Church in its chief 


seat, Persia. There it had varying fortunes in its struggle 
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12 
with Zoroastrianism under the Sassanids; periods of intolerance 
breaking the general favor of the rulers. When the Arabs con- 
quered Persia in 651, the Christians there, as a persecuted 
minority rather than the ruling religion, were accorded better 
treatment than had been given their eee in the African and 
Catholic churches. As men of learning, undér some of the califs, 
they received appointments as governors of cities and as secre- 
taries to the califs themselves. Such was their influence that 
sometimes the Catholic and Jacobite Christians were placed 
under the control of the Nestorians. At times their taxes were 
remitted. In parts of the Mohammedan domain, as Syria and 
Khorasan, the Christians outnumbered the Moslems. When Bagdad 
was founded and made the seat of the califate, the Nestorian 
Patriarch moved his seat there bie 162. 

The Catholic Church made frequent efforts to win back the 
Nestorians and other 'heretics' of the east. They were often 
successful in the early centuries, and during the period of 
the Crusades, when a common enemy tended to bring them together. 
When in 1287-87 the Nestorian Patriarch Yaballaha III joined 
with the Mongol King Arghon in sending an embassy to the pope 
to arrange for united effort against the Saracens, Rabban Bar- 
suma, the head of the embassy was accepted and his statement of 
creed went unchallenged. ‘The modern history of the Nestorians 
is taken up with the efforts of papal missionaries to convert 
them to the Romish faith. The few that lived in Cyprus were 
gained over as early as 1445. In 1599, the Jesuits forced those 
of Malabar to acknowledge the pope. During the seventeenth 


century Capuchin and Carmelite monks overran Mesopotamia from 


Diarbekr to Bussorah. Mar Hlias, the Nestorian patriarch himself, 
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LS 
was also gained over, and in 1616 sent his submission to the pope! 
(13). So writes a Protestant missionary; but he has to add that 
the Roman hold has not always been firm, and that the various 
fragments of the old Nestorian church have as often as not 
slipped back into independence. 

The favor enjoyed by the Nestorians under the earlier Mongol 
rulers will be taken up later in connection with their position 
in the Chinese Empire of the Mongols. But the terrible Timor the 
Lame, or Tamerlane, (1336-1405) was a Moslem, and all but wiped 
oout Christianity in his domain. By 1413 there was left but a 
small remnant which escaped to the mountains of Kurdistan. There 
they have maintained a precarious existence in the midst of a 
hostile Mohammedan nation to this day. 'A few years before the 
War most of the Nestorians went over to the Russian Church, in 
order to secure a protection which they could not secure from 
their own Patriarch; but since that time they have been dis- 
tressed and scattered, thousands dying from disease and exposure 
among those who fled, and thousands more dying from massacre and 
disease among those who remained to meet the invasion of the 
Turks and the Kurds.’ (14) About 30,000 are left. In Bagdad, 
the Syrian and Armenian Christians have fared better, and are 
more numerous, some 80,000 all told through Mesopotamia. In 
India there remain between two and three hundred thousand 
Christians who trace their faith back to primitive /sources 
through eastern sources. But probably they would not be so many 
were it not for the stimulus of Roman and Protestant missions. 
Among the nomad tribes of central Asia there were those who were 
Christian for at least three centuries, but it would be diffi- 


cult to find any traces of Christian influence among them today, 


save indirectly through Lamaism, or through Russian missions. 
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14 
The Armenian Church has been left out of the above discus- 
sion, for while its early history was closely connected with 
that of the rest of Christianity east of the Roman Empire, and 
Edessa was for a time the fount of their theology as it was of 
the Syrian aan Persian Churches, the Armenians did not side 
with the Nestorians in the controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and kept a close connection with the Roman and Greek 
Churches during most of their history. Then they were bound up 
with the steat as a national of racial faith, or religious body 
and did not share in the missionary zeal of those Christians 
who were a minority, and often a persecuted minority, under 
Mazdean and Moslem rulers. 
Notes: 


(1) Since the dates in this paper are all of the Christian era, 
I have given them uniformly without adding ‘A. D.' 
(2) F. C, Burkitt, - Early Christianity outside the Roman Empire, 
1899 pele. 
+3 A. H. Layard, - Nineveh and its Remains, 1849. vol.I, Ch. 8. 
4) Mrs S. Couling, - The Luminous Religion, Chinese Recorder, 
vol. 55, pp. 215 and 308. 1924 For the fullest discussion 
of the word yeh-li-k'‘'o-wen ( ), see T8oung Pao, series 
D, wol. 16, 1915. “p. 631, note.4, in-A. 0. Moule and: bieres 
Giles - ‘Christians at Chen-chiang fu'. 
i) beers BUskitt, = ab1d,', pp. 1265: 130% 
| | G. M. Rae, - The Syrian Church in India. 1892. pp. 29, 107. 
Friedrich Loofs, - Nestorius, 1914. 
OCP s, = abid.; pp. 126, 150. 
W. A. Wigram, - The Assyrian Church, 100 - 640 A. D. 1910. 
< 154. 
( 0) Pappa E. R. Huc, - Christianity in China, Tartary and Thibet. 
toot. Vols 1, pp. 16-27. 
(11) T. F. Carter, - The Invention of Printing in China. 1925. 
ae Ls 
\?D, Y. Saeki, - The Nestorian Monument in China, 1916. p.109. 
) Bli Smith, - Researches in Armenia. 1833. vol. II, pp 201- 
207 (largely quoting Assemani). 
(14) World Missionary Atlas, 1925. p. 188. 
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Chapter II: The First Christian Mission to China. 

There is an interesting opportunity for speculation on 
when Christianity first reached China, as there is no definite 
evidence on the subject. Some would believe that the Imperial 
embassy to India, in 64, brought back word of the new faith, 
and if St. Thomas had actually reached India, that would not be 
unlikely; but it is far from proven. (1) Layard generalizes, 'We 
find in the earliest eaveas of the Chaldean Church frequent 
accounts of missionaries sent by the Patriarch of the East into 
Tartary and China, and notices of their success and of their 
fate.' (2) But he does not give dates, and I have not been able 
to consult his authority, - presumably J. S. Assemani, Biblio- 
theca Orientalis, 4 vols. 1710-28. There is known to have been 
a considerable commerce and intercourse, including several 
embassies, between the Roman Empire and the Later Han dynasty 
in China (25-220) via the Parthian Empire, and it would be alto- 
gether probable that information regarding the Christian religion, 
if not Christian missionaries themselves, reached China during 
that period. Christianity had been planted in the Euphrates 
valley by the middle of the second century, and we have already 
noted that by 420 there was a metropolitan appointed for Khorasan 
well pear overland route to China. Some claim that there are 
traces of Christian influence in Taoist works previous to the 
mission of A-lo-pen in 635, but Pelliot is sceptical about it. 
Probably the sands of the deserts have forever buried all the 
traces of the first Christians who made their way to the Kansuh 
frontier. 

But the overland route was not the only one by which Christ- 
ianity could then have entered China. Pelliot, to quote again 


our best living authority on this period of Asian history, is 
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L7 
of the opinion that early in the first century of the Christian 
era a Chinese mission crossed the Indian ocean; and by the early 
part of the fifth century 'Hira, on the Euphrates, seat of a 
dynasty of Christian kings which lasted several centuries, saw 
constantly moordd before its dwellings ships which haa come 
from india and China, - some of them said to be of Chinese make.'! 
(3) And by 877 the foreign trade of China by sea, chiefly in 
the hands of the Arabs, had increased largely, and the Arab 
traveler Ibn Zaid reports that there were at Can fu (K'an p'u) - 
possibly a port near Hangchow but better identified as Canton, 
(4) - '120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, Parsees, etc., 
engaged in commerce. The numbers are doubtless exaggerated, but 
there was certainly a large foreign business population, and 
Christians were numbered among them. But when the first Christians 
crossed the ocean to China is less likely ever to be discovered 
than when they first crossed the desert, for the sea covers 
tracks even better than the sand. 

One authentic reference to what would seem to be Chinese 
Christians is the mention by Arnobius, in 300, of Christians 
among 'Seres, Persas, et Medes'. However the Seres here are not 
certainly inhabitants of China proper. In 411 there is record of 
a Metropolitan for China being consecrated by Isaac, then the 
Patriarch of the Church of the East at Seleucia-Ctesiphon. (5) 
And there are other later notices of such metropolitans, but 
whether they ever reached China proper before 635 is an open 
question. The negative testimony of the Nestorian Stone would 
seem quite strong. Had there been Nestorian Metropolitans in 
China prior to A-lo-pen, it would seem unlikely that the record 


given on the Stone would begin with him, Yet it must be remem- 
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18 
bered that A-lo-pen arrived at the capital Ch'ang-an (Si-an fu) 
shortly after the establishment of the T'ang dynasty which 
marked the end of two centuries of civil war and political 
chaos. There might have been Christian missions in China proper 
earlier, more or less continuous, depending on the chances of 
getting through barbarian hordes and across trackless deserts, 
and more or less permanent, depending on the lasting qualities 
of various factional and rival claimants to kingship or empire 
in China. The Si-an fu record of Nestorianism is typically a 
Tfang dynasty production, full of praise for the successive 
T'ang emperors and concerned in their patronage, so its silence 
regarding pre-T'ang Christianity in China cannot be taken as 
conclusive. 

All we can say is it seems most likely that knowledge of 
Christ as a great religious teacher of the West, and individual 
Christians engaged in trade, and possibly Christian missions, 
reached China at intervals during the first six centuries of the 
Christian era; but there is as yet no evidence that any organ- 
ized missionary effort of the Nestorian Church reached China 
proper before Pitot ped: But China during part of that time 
extended to the Parthian frontier, and repeated references to 
Christians among the ‘'Seres', and the establishment of a metro- 
politan seat among them shows that there were Christians on 
Chinese territory three or four centuries earlier. In what is 
now the province of Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkistan, Christianity 
may well have had a continuous history for ten centuries, - 
from 400 to 1400. 

The record we have on the Nestorian Stone of Si-an fu of 


the founding of a Nestorian mission under A-lo-pen in 635 is 
the earliest and most definite information we have of Christ- 
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ianity reaching China. It had then a most auspicious introduc- 
tion. One of the most enlightened and progressive periods of 
Chinese history had just begun. The real founder of the T'ang 
dynasty, T'ai Tsung, who at eigheen years of age had raised an 
_ army and conquered the empire for his father, had been on the 
throne eight years, his father having resigned in his favor. (6) 
'T'ai Tsung and his wife, Ch'ang Sun, stand out not only among 
the rulers of China, but may be ranked as two of the best, 
wisest and most talented sovereigns the world has ever seen,'(7) 
He had built up a strong army, but turned to peace when the 
empire was made safe. He promoted education, built up a library 
of 2000,000 volumes, was a great student of Confucianism, and 
was interested in all religions, but abhorred superstition. 
His edict of 639 favoring Nestorianism is an example of his 
broad spirit; and at that time, we might do well to remember, 
England was still largely heathen. Abbé Huc says, 'The Thang 
dynasty .. . raised China.to the highest point of civilization 
it has ever reached.' (8) And Shigeyoshi Obata, in the intro- 
duction to his translation of Li po, the most famous poet of 
that age of great poetry, gives such an excellent picture of 
the China in which Christianity then flourished, that I think 
it is worth quoting at length for the background it gives us. 

'The T'angs came to power in the early decades of the seventh 
century when Mahomet was just starting out on his first campaigns. 
T'ai Tsung, the second emperor of the dynasty, in the twenty- 
three years of his reign (627-650), consolidated the hostile 
sections of the country and laid a firm foundation for his 
empire, which he greatly expanded by conquering Tibet and sub- 
duing the Tartar tribes of the Mongolian desert. (Note: he there- 
by reopened the route to the Christian peoples of western Asia) 
Wu Hu - an empress (684-704) - has been much maligned for usurp- 
ing the male prerogative of sovereignty; but she was undoubtedly 
one of China's ablest rulers and did more than uphold the 


prestige of her land during the last quarter of the century. 
Then followed shortly Hsuan Tsung, who ascended the dragon 


throne in 713 and ruled for forty-two years. 
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‘It was an age of great political power for China. Her 
suzerainty extended from Siberia to the Himalaya mountain range, 
and from Korea to the Caspian Sea. Tributes were paid by India 
and Tonkin, The Caliphs of Medina sent precious stones, horses 
and spice. From the Japanese capital, Nara, came envoys and 
students at frequent intervals, while once, in 643, from far 
Greece Emperor Theodosius despatched a mission to the court of 
Cathay. 


‘It was an age of prosperity. The fertile valleys of the 
Yellow River and the Yangtze-kiang were turned into fields of 
rice, barley and waving corn, amid gleaming streams and lakes. 
Peace reigned in China proper - the vast domain that had once 
been torn up and made desolate by internecine wars during the 
four centuries of the Three Kingdoms and the Six Dynasties. 
Even in the remotest rural district, the wine-pennant, a tavern 
sign,was seen flying on the roadside, denoting the presence of 
tranquillity and good cheer, while large cities like Lo-yang 
(Honan-fu, Honan) and Chin-ling (Nanking, Kiangsu) flourished 
immensely with increasing trade and travel. 


‘Chang-an, the present city of Hsi-an fu in Shensi, was the 
Capital and the wonder of the age. The city was never so rich, 
splendid and spendthrift. .. . Beside the main castle with its 
ninefold gates, there were thirty-six imperial palaces that 
reared over the city their resplendent towers and pillars of 
gold, while innumerable mansions and villas of noblemen vied 
with one another in magnificence. ... 


‘It was also an age of religious proselytism. Buddhism had 
been in China for centuries before the Tang dynasty, and the 
country was dotted with monasteries and pagodas. It was in the 
reign of Tai. Tsung that Yuan Tsang, a Buddhist priest, made his 
famous pilgrimage to India and brought back several hundred 
volumes of Sanskrit sutras. While Confucianism remained ostensi- 
bly the guiding principle of state and social morality, Taoism 
had gathered a rich incrustation of mythology and superstition 
and was fast winning a following of both the court and the common 
people. Laotzu, the founder of the religion, was claimed by the 
reigning dynasty as its remote progenitor and was honored by an 
imperial title. In 636 the Nestorian missionaries were allowed 
to settle in Chang-an and erect their church. They were followed 
by Zoroastrians, and even Saracens, who entered the Chinese 
capital their sword in sheath. 


'Thus Chang-an became not only the center of religious 
proselytism, but also a great cosmopolitan city where Syrians, 
Arabs, Persians, Tartars, Tibetans, Koreans, Japanese and Ton- 
kinese and other peoples of widely divergent races and faiths 
lived side by side, presenting a remarkable contrast to the 
ferocious religious and racial strife then prevailing in Europe. 
Again, in Chang-an there were colleges of various grades, beside 
special institutes for calligraphy, arithmetic and music. Astro- 
nomy was encouraged by Tai Tsung. « . . Hsuan Tsung saw to it 
that there was a school in every village in the fifteen provinces 
of his empire.' (9) 


Such was the situation in which the Nestorian mission found 
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itself; a high civilization, an imperial house usually favorable 
to the foreign religionists, a vast empire with peace and 
prosperity much of the time, though never free, from border wars, 
and at times during the three centuries of the T'angs rocked 
with great rebellions.Particularly important to the Nestorians 
was the reopening to comparatively safe travel of the great 
overland route across the deserts of central Asia. Almost all 

we know of the history of their work is set forth on the monu- 
ment they left. That history is briefly as follows. 

in 635, a missionary by the name of A-lo-pen came from 
Syria, (or more likely Persia, the center of the Nestorian 
Church) to the court of the Emperor T'ai Tsung, bearing sacred 
books. These were translated for the emperor, who was favorably 
impressed, and soon issued an edict authorizing the publication 
of the new religion throughout the empire, and ordering the 
building of a church, with imperial subsidy, in the capital. 

His successor Kao Tsung also favored the Nestorians, but from 
699 to 713 there was a period of persecution from Buddhists 

and Taoists. Hsuan Tsung (713-755) was again favorable and 
ordered the churches rebuilt. During his reign, in 744, a priest 
by the name of Chi ho, - presumably George, - a metropolitan 
appointed by the patriarch atSeleucia, arrived and won much 
imperial favor for the Nestorians. 

The particular occasion of the erection of this monument 
seems to have been a celebration of the honors bestowed upon a 
patron of the Church, a priest I-szu (Isaac?) from Balkh, who 
rose to high rank under Tai Tsung (763-779). The date when the 


stone was erected is given as February, 781. The name of the 


Nestorian Patriarch is given as Hanan-ishu who appears to have 
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died in October of the previous year, but there was not then, 
nor is yet,any communication across the mountain barriers west 
of Chinese Turkestan in winter. So the mention as living of a 
deceased Patriarch is but further evidence of the genuineness 
of this Stone which some uninformed critics have called in 
question. (10) 

We have a record that the Patriareh Timothy who succeeded 
Hanan-ishu appointed a Metropolitan of China by the name of 
David.(11) There is also record from the Syriac sources that 
missionaries were sent to China during the period covered by the 
inscription in Chinese. Beyond that time we have only the most 
meager references,confirmed within the last twenty years by the 
discovery in buried cities and outposts of the Chinese Empire 
in the wastes known as Chinese Turkestan of fragments of Nestorian 
writings in Syriac and Chinese. Most notable of these discoveries 
was that by Sir Aurel Stein of a long-sealed library in the 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas at Tun Huang, near Sha chow where 
the caravan route leaves China proper to cross the deserts of 
Central Asia. This library was later visited by M. Pelliot, who 
culled out the best of its volumes, and among other Christian 
records has given us a Chinese baptismal hymn to the Trinity, 
and a list of thirty-five sacred books. Printing was known and 
was used for religious writing in many works or fragments 
recovered, but no Christian printing has so far been discovered. (12 

It seems probable that the Nestorian Stone was buried in 
845 at the time of a persecution directed particularly against 
the Buddhists. But Christianity did not immediately die out. The 
Arab traveler, Ibn Vahab, in the last quarter of the ninth 


century, found Christian traders, among others, on the south 
coast of China, and when he made his way to the capital and was 
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25 
presented to the Emperor, Hsi Tsung, the latter had produced 
from his library pictures of Christian and Mohammedan saints from 
Noah on down. One was a picture of Jesus. “I resumed," he tells 
us, " Here is Jesus, sitting upon an ass and surrounded by his 
Apostles. The Emperor said, He, too, had very little time to 
appear on the stage. His mission did not last more than thirty 
months, * (13) Pelliot also dates a reference to a Nestorian 
monastery in Chengtu, Szechuan, somewhat later than 845, when 
the persecution seems to have largely swept them out. But ‘by 
the year 1000, there were no Nestorian churches in China proper. ' 
However it continued without interruption in central Asia, and 
there is considerable documentary evidence on the subject. 

But we will leave these later references to be taken up in 
connection with the second period of Christianity in China, 
under the Yuan, or Mongol, dynasty, and turn to a consideration 
of the Monument which is our chief source for this period under 
the Tangs. The Stone is some ten feet high, bears on its main 
face an inscription of 1789 Chinese characters, with some names 
aud items of information in Syriac, particularly at the end of 
the Chinese inscription, and on the two side faces of the Stone. 
A Danish adventurer tried to carry it away from its place 
outside the walls of Si-an fu in 1907, but the Chinese officials 
moved it to the Pei-Lin (Forest of Tablets) in the city, and he 
had to content himself with a replica, which is said to be very 
good. This is probably still at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York where he placed it. An excellent photograph of the Stone 
is given as the frontispiece of Havret's elaborate work ‘La 
Stele chretienne de Si-ngan-fou.' This is an unusual piece of 
photography, bokoo the lightly carved cross can be made out, and 


the characters of the Chinese inscription can be read with a 
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glass. (14) The six dragons carved at the top are an excellent 
example of T'ang sculpture, the best sculpture China has yet 
produced. 

There has been considerable argument by experts as to whether 
the Stone was discovered in 1625 approximately where it has 
later stood till twenty years ago, or whether it was found at 
or near Chou-chih some fifty miles away. Father Havret, Prof. 
Saeki and Rev. A. C. Moule are leading modern authorities for 
Chou-chih, while Peliiot is the most notable authority who says (ia 
not Chou-chih but the west suburb of Si-an. I do not see that it 
is important to attempt to decide, At least it records events 
centering at Si-an - then known as Ch'ang-an - and it has long 
stood at Si-an. A missionary reported seeing it in 1891, ‘standing 
amongst the ruins of what the local report said had been a Nesto- 
rian church, some of the foundations of the former building 
showed that it had been a well built place. . . Not far from the 
Tablet a large, beautifully carved round marble font (about four 
feet eight inches high by four feet across) was still standing 
in good condition.' (16) An earlier photograph reproduced by 
Havret shows that the temple, or church building, was large, and 
the court behind the monument and font contained an elaborate 
pai-lou or memorial arch. The ornamentation of the font consists 
of a conventional Chinese border pattern at top and bottom, 
incised; and between in a broad band a typical Grecian conven- 
tionalized leaved branch, in bas-relief. The shape is not typical 
of Chinese art. It is of one solid piece of white marble. Recent 
visitors have not mentioned it, and it would seem that it has 
disappeared within the present century. 

Many translations of the inscription have been made since the 


first in 1636 by the Jesuit Kircher. They vary widely, and while 
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much of the variation is due to ignorance, Dr. Bridgman, one of 
the authorities referred to by S. Wells Williams in his notice 
of the Stone in ‘The Middle Kingdom', says a hundred Chinese 
scholars would interpret some of the passages a hundred different 
ways, - or words to that effect, - so one may feel considerable 
leeway for imagination and paraphrasing in attempting to put 
into English the classical Chinese of the inscription.as I have 
done in the following part of this paper. In the translation I 
have had constantly before me the translations of Abbé Huc, 
Alexander Wylie and P. Y. Saeki. Their value is the reverse of 
the order I have given. Huc's is chiefly interesting for its 
Roman prgudice and ignorance of Chinese literary allusions. 
Wylie's was doubtless the best in English at his time. Saeki 
seems to have followed Wylie somewhat with much improvement. 
I have used the text as given in facsimile of rubbings in Havret 
which has been particularly valuable for marginal notes, - 
copies of defaced characters, and modern forms of obsolete of 
unusual ones, made by the late Pere Peter Huang, one of the 
most learned men of his generation in China. I can claim no 
particular merit for my translation, nor excuse for making 
another one, save for the interest I have found in mulling over 
this wonderful old record of Christian missions for myself. 

I have also made a translation of a Nestorian hymn found 
by Prof. Pelliot at Tun huang in 1908, This is given in Saeki's 
book as Appendix III. He also gives a very sketchy and partial 
or incomplete translation. As it ranks second only to the Stone 
in importance as direct evidence on the subject in Chinese, and 
is really of great beauty and spirituality of thought, it seemed 
worthwhile to attempt a metrical rendering into English. For 


some points in this I owe thanks to Mr. Peter Boodberge 
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Chapter III: A Translation of the Si-an fu Monument. 


(Throughout this chapter my own remarks will be uniformly 
enclosed in brackets, and be written with single spacing, the 
translation without brackets and double spaced. At the head of 
the monument in nine large characters is the superscription: ) 


The Monument of the Propagation in China of the Syrian 


Luminous Religion. 


(The words 'ta ts'in' here translated Syrian have also been 
used for Rome and for Persia. They are also the name of a Chinese 
dynasty of B. C. 249-206, and a highly educated Chinese unfamiliar 
with the subject read this at first glance as, ‘The Monument of 
the Propagation in China of the 'Ching' Religion in the time of 
the Tstin dynasty! As the head of the Nestorian Church resided 
in Persia, the word might as well be translated Persian, save that. 
later, in the inscription, the name is used as the place of the 
incarnation, - Judea. Among these possible choices, I believe 
the missionaries themselves, looking to Syria as their Holy Land, 
using Syriac as their Scripture language, and propagating a 
universal, not a national, faith, had Syria in their minds rather 
than Mesopotamia or Khorasan whence they had come. 


(The words for Luminous Religion are 'Ching chiao'. The word 
ching has been modified from its usual form of writing to call 
attention to it or distinguish it as a proper noun. Rather than 
take it in its more usual sense in this connection of 'Illus- 
trious}; as some have translated it here, I feel that the word 
may be taken as connoting the reflection of divine glory in the 
incarnation; in the words of St. Paul, 'The veil is done away in 
Christ. . . beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord. . . 
God said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
me tae face of Jésus Christ.' il Cor.3; 14, 18, and 4:6, May 
we not give these Nestorians credit for selecting a term expres- 
sive of the mystic inwardness of their message rather than a 
bambastic title as the name of their religion? The word chiao 
is a common one for teaching, admonition, religion or religious 
sect. The rest of the superscription presents no difficulties. 


(On the left, the first line of the inscription, separate 
from the rest: ) 


The inscribed ode of the propagation in China of the Luminous 
Religion, with a preface by the priest of the Syrian cathedral, 
Ching-tsing. (and in Syriac,) Adam, priest and chorepiscopos and 
papas (pope or metropolitan) of Zhinistan. 


(The word I have given as cathedral is commonly used for a 
Moslem mosque or a Buddhist temple or monastery. According to 
Saeki, it implied at that time a government subsidy for the 
institution. 'Temple' is hardly appropriate for a Christian 
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building; monastery might not be altogether fair, for while the 
indications are that the clergy concerned were celibate, they 
were not necessarily so; church suggests a Protestant preaching 
place; the priest in question is a high church dignitary in 
charge of the Christian Church in China with a rank equal to 
archbishop or cardinal, why not call his church edifice at the 
capital a cathedral and give him credit for his episcopal office? 
The word for priest is the one regularly used for a Buddhist 
banze. His Chinese name is compounded of luminous! - for his own 
faith, and 'pure' frequently seen in the term 'pure scholar’ for 
a teacher of Buddhism. 


(Here we are introduced at once to the Nestorians' borrowing 
of terms from other religions. Havret (La Stele chretienne de 
Si-gnan-fou had a list of the quotations and aliusions in the 
inscription made by competent Chinese scholars. He found between 
300 and 400 expressions. 'The Classics altogether furnish 150 
allusions, the Histories more than 100, the Philosophers about 
30 and various other works smaller numbers.' Where possible the 
author of the inscription seems to have used ready-made religious 
terms which would be familiar to the readers, but he freely 
introduces, as Father Havret also notes, ecclesiastical and 
Christian terms wherever he feels the need of them. Saeki 
particularly notices his borrowings from Buddhism, They are so 
numerous that a Chinese Buddhist, unfamiliar with Christianity, 
might read much of the inscription and suppose it déalt with a 
Buddhist sect of ancient days. Taoist terms are also frequent 
though not so numerous as the Buddhist. Altogether the Confucian, 
Buddhist and Taoist terms, with the excellent Chinese form and 
calligraphy of the inscription, were certainly calculated to make 
a Chinese scholar feel at home in reading it, in spite of the 
Syriac names subscribed. 


(The main body of the inscription follows: ) 

Behold, the One who is true and constant, who is before all 
beginnings and without origin, unknowable and a spiritual mystery, 
who lasts beyond ali endings; and both made all things out of 
chaos which he wondrously possessed, and created all the won- 
derful Holy Ones (angels, saints of sages of old), - the ‘Highly 
honored by the universe. (a Buddhist term for the Buddha, says 
Saeki. ). 

Our Three-in-one wondrous Person, without origin, the true 
Lord, Ah-lo-ha (transliteration of Elohim), dividing as by a 
cross, defined the four directions (or four quarters); he 


stirred the original wind (cf. Gen. 1:2) and produced the two 


principles of nature (the Yang and Yin of Chinese cosmology), 
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the dark void changed, heaven and earth opened out, the sun 
and moon revolved, and there was day and night. He made, 
fashioned and completed all forms of life and then raised up 
the first man and ‘bestowed on him an excellent disposition, 
superior to all others, and gave him to have dominion over 
the Ocean of created things.' His original nature was pure, 
and not filled (with evil), unsullied and unhampered; his heart 
was naturally without inordinate desires, until So-tan (trans- 
literation of Satan using characters for a prowling leopard 
and destruction) gratuitously ‘employed his evil devices on 
him, Man's pure and stainless (nature) was deteriorated; the 
perfect attainment of goodness on the one hand, and the entire 
exemption from kickedness on the other became alike impossible 
for him, ' 7 

(In the above paragraph I have indicated two direct quota- 
tions from Saeki, where I was unabie to make sense of the 
original. In the last sentence, Saeki confesses that he is 
himself in doubt, and gives variant translations from Huc, 
Wylie, Legge, and Moule, as he does in a number of other 
difficult cases, to show possible variations in the rendering. ) 

Thus three hundred and sixty-five forms (of religion) 
followed each other and crossed their tracks weaving a fright- 
ful maze of laws, either pointing to creatures as the ancestor 
to whom they belonged (totemism?), or denying reality and 
making nought of the duality (of Yin and Yang); others by ov 
prayers and sacrifices sought to meet with prosperity, or 
others were self-righteous and held themselves above other men. 
Knowledge was confused in toil and labor, kindness and affection 
was bound and enslaved, and all in vain, for they did not attain. 


They overdid their efforts (lit., frying too much turned to 


burning) and accumulating blindness lost the road and for a long 


time strayed and were estopped from returning to the truth. 
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Our Three-in-one divided his Person and the luminous and 
adorable Mi-she-ha (Messiah) keeping secret his true majesty 
appeared in the world as a man. The spirits of heaven pro- 
claimed the good news (a word commonly used for congratula- 
tions or felicitations) and a virgin gave birth to the Holy 
One in Syria. A luminous star proclaimed the glad tidings, 
and Persians noted the splendor and came bringing tribute. 
Twenty-four Sages (the Old Testament) had spoken the ancient 
Law governing families and nations according to the great plan. 

The Pure Spirit (primarily 'wind', as in anima, and psyche) 
of the Three-in-One by the new doctrine of unspoken influence 
(‘the silent operation of the Holy Spirit) molded (man) to 
good ends through right faith. ‘Setting up the standard of the 
eight cardinal virtues, He purged away the dust from human 
nature and perfected a true character.' 

(Wylie translates the ‘eight cardinal virtues' literally as 
the ‘eight boundzries', and confesses he finds the phrase 
inexplicable. I have followed Saeki, who finds in this phrase 
and in ‘purged away the dust' direct quotations from Buddhism. 
The eight-fold path of Buddha would seem more applicable than 
the eight beatitudes which some have thought was the reference 
here. In the preceding sentence the phrase ‘the new doctrine of 
unspoken influence’ (‘wu yen! lit., ‘without words') is taken by 
Saeki to be a reference to the second chapter of the Tao Te 
Ching where it is said, ‘The holy man dwells in affairs of 
non-assertion (wu wei) and practices the doctrine of the unspoken’. 
The use of the Buddhist term is the more obvious, but this phrase 
would certainly have a familiar ring to a Taoist scholar. ) 

He flung open the three constant gates (a Buddhist term), 
opening to life and destroying death; he suspended the luminous 
sun to break the citadel Of darkness ana thus the machinations 
of the devil were completely confounded. He rowed the vessel of 
mercy and threby ascended to the palace of light. (again two 


Buddhist phrases). 


Thus all creatures endowed with intelligence were conveyed 


- across the gulf, and having been able to complete His task 
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(of salvation) He returned to His true station at the senith, 
above the highest sun. Twenty-seven books (classics or sutras; 
i. e., the New Testament) have been left. They disseminate the 
cause of transformation (conversion, and set forth closed laws 
of the spirit. Complete the washing of water (baptism) and the 
receiving of the Spirit, and one is cleansed from dross and 
made white. The cross is carried as a sign which shines 
brightly in four directions that it may join all without 


distinction. 


(In the two paragraphs above, we have little difficulty in 
recognizing this as a reference to the New Testament Christoloy 
as we know it, of the ascension of Christ to heaven, where He 
ever liveth to make intercession; yet we cannot but be disap- 
pointed in finding the life and work of Christ reduced toa 
few vague, occult phrases, His teaching transmuted to the eight- 
fold path of Buddha, and the death and resurrection ignored. 
This introduction seems as much like a Buddhist sutra as a 
Christian text. 


(In particular we notice in this inscription, the Cross is 
not the central doctrine in a scheme of salvation, but a cosmic 
symbol of neither more or less significance than the swastika. 
The cross is constantly used by these Nestorians, but seems to 
have lost its deeper spiritual significance. An inscription in 
a Christian monastery in Chin-kiang in the early part of the 
13th century has the following:"'The figure-of-ten (the Cross) 
is an image of the human body. They set it up in their houses, 
paint it in their Churches, wear it on their heads, hang it on 
their breasts. They consider it an indicator of the four quar- 
ters.'"(Moule and Giles:Christians in Chen-chiang, - T'oung pao, 
vol. 16, p. 633) And on this translation they make the following 
note, ‘It is remarkable that both here and in the Nestorian 
Inscription the real significance of the emblem of the Cross 
should be ignored. The unwillingness of the Nestorians to draw 
attention to the crucifixion of our Lord is noticed by William 
Rubruquis in several places. He says for instance: "The Nest- 
orians and the Armenians do never make the figure of Christ 
upon their crosses. Wherefore either they seem not to think 
well of His passion, or else they are ashamed of it" (Hakluyt's 
Principal Navagations, etc. vol. I, p. 166); and again further 
on: "The Nestorians had written a whole chronicle from the 
creation of the world to the Passion of Christ, and passing 
over the Passion, they had touched on the Ascension and the 
resurrection of the dead and the coming to judgment" (Journal 
of William of Rubruck, p. 229).' Mrs. Couling suggests that 
this inscription was for the reading of non-Christians and that 
the doctrine of the cross was reserved for the initiate, but in 
the face of additional evidence, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that it was not prominent, to say the least, in Nestorian 
theology. ) 
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Wood is struck (referring to a wooden musical instrument 
still in use in Buddhist temples in China and Japan) to pro- 
claim the message of benevolence and mercy. Sacrifice is made 
toward the east to indicate the path to life and glory. We 
keep the beard to indicate we have outward affairs (i. e., are 
men of position in the world) and we shave the crown of our 
heads to show we are free from inner desires. We do not keep 
slaves, but regard as equals the nableman abd the poor; we do 
amass goods and wealth, but have others share with us. Rules 
of abstinence are to control our mental powers, our vigils 
are to make firm our silent watchfulness. Seven times a day 
we offer prayer and praise to the great benefit of the living 
and the dead. Once in seven days we sacrifice, cleansing our 
hearts and returning to purity. 

(Prayers for the dead are a feature of Nestorian Christ- 
ianity which has continued to the present day, and one which 
must have commended itself to the Chinese with their high 
veneration for the dead; the word used for sacrifice in their 
weekly worship means a sacrifice without a slaughtered animal, 
and doubtless refers to the Communion rite (Saeki). Thus we 
find the two chief rites or sacrements of the Church, baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, are observed by the Nestorians in China. ) 

This true and eternal religion is wonderful and difficult 
to name, but its merit and usefulness shine forth so manifestly 
that we try to express it by the name ‘Luminous Religion’. 

(It is interesting to note that the '‘merit' which commends 
Christianity in the view of the writer of this inscription is 
essentially a Buddhist idea - the laying up of merit for one's 
own benefit after death, an amassing of spiritual wealth by 
one's own efforts in ritual or good deeds rather than 'salva- 
tion by faith.' The ‘usefulness' links with the Confucian 
utilitarianism, and thus in two words they commend Christianity 
to both Buddhist and Confucian. ) 

The Way without the Holy One could not expand, and the 


Holy One without the Way would not be great; the Way and the 


Holy One being perfectly united, the world becomes civilized 


and enlightened. 
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(Saeki considers this the most difficult part of the 
inscription to translate. It is cast in the classical, balanced 
style, and is evidently a rhetorical close to this first sec- 
tion of the inscription. 'The Way' is the Tao of the Taoists, 
the ‘right principles' of the Confucianists. ‘The Holy One' 
might better be 'Sage'; indeed the same word is applied to the 
Emperor T'ai Tsung in the next sentence, beginning the histor- 
ical section, and this statement of the relation of the Sage 
to the 'Tao' may be but a bit of courtly flattery for the 
founder of the reigning dynasty. But I believe we may see here 
a statement of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation of the 
Logos. The word ‘'Tao' is nearer 'Logos' than any English word, 
and the idea of incarnation offers no difficulty to the Chinese 
mind for their idea of the Sage is such. Here in the style of 
the best Chinese philosophy we have a statement to convey the 
idea of the perfect union of God and man in Christ. We might 
paraphrase the above sentence of the inscription as follows: 


('The eternal Logos could not work among men without an 
incarnation in a holy man, and on the other hand the holy men 
of old never accomplished much because they lacked in connec- 
tion with this eternal Truth; but our message is of the per- 
fect union of the Logos and the Holy Man in Christ, through 
which a new way of life, of culture and refinement, is spread- 
ing throughout the world’. ) 

When the accomplished Emperor T'ai Tsung (627-649) began 
his magnificent career in glory and splendor, over the country 
in the new (T'ang) dynasty, he was enlightened and holy. A man 
named A-lo-pen, of unusual virtue, came from the kingdom of 
Syria. Guided by the sky and the clouds and bearing the true 
scriptures, he trusted to the winds (or the Spirit) and made 
his way through difficulties and perils. In Cheng-kuan the 
ninth year (635) he reached Ch'ang-an (Si-an fu). The Emperor 
despatched his minister Duke Fang Hsuan Ling, with attendants, 
to the western outskirts of the city to meet the guest and 
conduct him to the Inner Palace. The sacred books were trans- 
lated in the Imperial Library, and he inquired about 'the Way' 
in his private apartments. He was deeply convinced of its 


truth and rightness and gave special orders for its propagation. 


In Cheng-kuan the twelfth year (638) in the seventh month of 


autumn, the following imperial edict was issued:- 


~ 
= 
“ 


In Aopendix xX of Saekits book, we have a version of this edic 
as preserved in Chinese book on the T'ang dynasty compiled in th 
Lith century. It is nearly the same with these few exceptions: © 

ithe Syrian Bishop A-lo-pen;, becomes 'the Persian priest Alo- 

tthe sacred pooks and images! he prought becomes the ‘sacred b 
and teaching’. The ohrases, ‘Investigation of his fundamental dot 
shows them to be - - ! and 'Their statemen 6 
sions. Its principles will remain when its framework is forgotte 
are omitted. And in the narrative sentence immediate ng 
which would seem more likely a part of the edict, and a command 
the proper authorities puild a Syrian church, etc., this phrase; 
‘puild a Syrian church', is simply'construct 4 church (or monast 


be | 
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'The Way has no invariable name; the Holy One has no 
invariable incarnation. To suit (various) localities, (various) 
religions have been established, so that all races of men might 
be saved. The Syrian of great virtue (a Buddhist honorific 
title, perhaps Bishop here) A-lo-pen has come from afar bring- 
ing sacred books and images to present at our capital. Careful 
examination of his religion shows it to be of excellence; 
mystical, wonderful and non-assertive (the Taoist phrase '‘'wu- 
weit). Investigation of his fundamental doctrines shows them 
to be what is most necessary for the building up of life. The 
statements(of belief) have no involved expressions. Its princi- 
ples will remain (as moral law) when its framework (of language) 
is forgotten. It helps all creatures, and profits man. Be it 
proclaimed throughout the Empire, and let the proper authorities 
build a Syrian church (or monastery) in the I-ning (righteous- 
repose') ward of the capital and (provide for) the twenty-one 
priests attached to it.' 

(An 1lth century book on the T'ang gynasty gives a version 
of this edict, the same with a few exceptions, as follows: 
'The Syrian Bishop (?) A-lo-pen'is ‘the Persian priest A-lo- 
pent; ‘the sacred books and images' is ‘the sacred books and 
teaching'; the two sentences from ‘investigation of his - - 
to - - its framework is forgotten' is reduced to 'It is most 
necessary for the building up of life! and the command to 
‘build a Syrian church' is simply ‘construct a church (or 
monastery). It seems obvious that the version on the inscrip- 
tion vardes from the original. Particularly interesting is the 
fact that waite here and elsewhere the Chinese trace the Nesto- 
rians to Persia, they hold to the word 'Syrian'.) 

The virtue of the honored Chou dynasty had died; the rider 
on the black chariot (i.e., Lao-tzu)had ascended to the west. 
But virtue revived and was manifested again when the T'ang 


dynasty came, and the breeze (or spirit) of the Luminous 


religion fanned the east. 


(Again we have a nicely balanced couplet in classical style 
to mark the end of a section, The force of the allusion is, 
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the Golden Age of China (the Chou dynasty, 1122-249 B.C.) has 
long since passed, and the great religious teacher of China 
long since departed this world; but with the revival of all 
that is good and great under the new T'ang dynasty, the 
eternal truth of religion is also auspiciously reappearing in 
a new revelation or incarnation in a holy Person. ) 

Immediately afterwards, proper officials were ordered (by 
the emperor) to have a faithful portrait of the emperor copied 
on the church walls. The celestial beauty in many colors shone 
brightly upon the Luminous gate, (i.e., the worshippers there) 
and the sacred lineaments confer blessing and illuminate (the 
church) for evermore. 

According to the descriptive records of the Western Lands 
and the historical works of the Han and Wei dynasties, the 
kingdom of Ta-t'sin (Syria) is bounded on the south by the 
Coral Sea, and reaches on the north to the Mountain of all 
Percious Things; on the west it looks toward the Gardens of 
the immortals and the Flowery Forests. On the east it lies 
open to the Long Winds and the Weak Waters. From its land 
come asbestos cloth, soul-restoring incense, bright-moon 
pearls, and phosphorescent gems. Among the common people thefts 
and robberies are unknown, -men have happiness and peace. Laws 
not in accordance with the Luminous (religion) are not promul- 
gated, rulers without virtue are not placed in office. The 
land is of vast extent; its culture and products are exception- 
ally fine. 

(It would seem almost useless to try to extract any geo- 
graphical data from the above description of Syria. Geography 
was not then a science, and travelers' tales were not valued 
by their veracity. The important point to note is that the 
Nestorians were offering Chinese authority for their own 
praises of their homeland, and doubtless took some liberty in 
compilation from sources which were more hazy than their own 


traditions or possibly personal memories of the Holy Land 
before the rise of Mohammed. ) 


The great Emperor Kao Tsung (650-683) succeeded respect- 
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fully his parent, polished and ornamented the True Religion, 
and caused churches of the Luminous (religion) to be erected 
in every prefecture. Further, he conferrea on A-lo-pen the 
office of Great Patron and Lord of the Law of the Empire. The 
Law spread through ta ten provinces of the Empire and prosper- 
ity abounded. Churches filled a hundred cities, and families 
enjoyed the blessings of the Luminous Gospel. 

During the period of Sheng-1li (698-699) the Buddhists used 
their influence (over the Empress Wu) and raised their voices 
(against the Nestorians) in Eastern Chou, and at the end of the 
Hsien-t'ien period (712) inferior (Taoist) scholars ridiculed 
and derided it in Western Hao. But there came the head priest 
Lo-han and the bishop Chi-lieh with notables of the ‘Golden! 
region, and monks (lit., ‘eminent priests outside affairs of 
the world') who together restored the fundamental principles 
and restored the broken ties. (i.e., a new mission came out to 
China after the period of persecution and built anew the Church. } 

The Emperor Hsuan Tsung (712-755), ‘the perfection of the 
Way', ordered the Prince of. Ning and others, five princes in all, 
to visit the holy buildings, and set up altars therein. The 
‘rafters of the Law which had been temporarily displaced were 
restored, and the ‘stones of the Way'which for a time had been 
askew were again aligned. (i.e., the churches were restored. ) 

In the early part of Tien-pao period (742-48) he ordered the 
great general Kao Li-shih to take the portraits of the five 
Emperors to rest within the church (the protrait of T'ai Tsung 
was already there: these five would complete the protraits of 
the T'ang emperors to date) with an imperial gift of one hundred 
bolts of silk to accompany these pictures. ‘Though the dragon's 


beard was distant, the bow and sword could be reached,' (the 
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allusion is to a myth of Huang Ti; - the idea: their august 
majesties, though of unapproachable position, condescened to 
bless the humblest Nestorian by their pictured presence) the 
beams of light sent out by the sun, the brilliance of the sky, 
may be approached within one foot. 

In the third year (744) there was in Syria a priest Chi-ho 
(George?) who observing the stars in the north and facing the 
(rising) sun came to pay homage to the most honorable (Emperor) 
who ordered the priest Lo-han, the priest P'u-lun and others, 
seven in all, to accompany the greatly virtuous (i.e., Bishop) 
Ghisho in the Hsing-ch'ing Palace(adjacent to the Imperial 
Palace in the capital) in cultivating merit and virtue (presun- 
ably referring to the rituals and services of the Church). The 
church was given a name by the Emperor and the inscriptions by 
the gate were in his own handwriting. Costumes brilliant as 
the kingfisher, like the splendor of the (sunset?) sky; the 
Imperial tablets in the air suspended, vying with the sun; 
the patronage of the Emperor comparable to the heights of the 
southern mountain ridges; his benevolence like the greatest 
depths of the Eastern Sea! | 

For the Way nothing may not be (i. e., ‘All things are 
possible with God'), and that which It wills (to do) may be 
set forth; for the holy man (sage, or here, emperor) there is 
nothing that may not be accomplished, and what he achieves 
may be set forth. 

(Again a break in the inscription is made by a terse 
statement, sixteen syllables forming two parallel couplets of 
four words each, of real poetic beauty in the original. It 
is a variation of the earlier theme of the incarnation of the 
'Tao' in the Sage, and adds a finishing touch to the praise of 


their benefactor Hsuan-tsung, setting forth what may be accom- 
plished by a worthy instrument under the will of God.) 
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The Emperor Su-tsung (756-762) the Accomplished and En- 
lightened, rebuilt the churches of the Luminous (religion) in 
Ling-wu and others, five counties in all. The original goodness 
was renewed, and blassings were poured out. Great felicity 
came, and the Imperial heritage was made firm. 

(This Ling-wu was where Su-tsung was made Emperor, the 
court having been driven from the capital by one of the most 
famous insurrections of China's long history of rebellions. 
The fact of the Emperor building churches where the court was 
situated, would indicate that numerous members of the court 
were Nestorians. That they were court physicians and astrono- 
mers is most likely, as they were famous in these lines.) 

The Emperor Tai-tsung (763-779), the Accomplished and Mar- 
tial, greatly increased the sacred (honor of the) apacats. 
following in his affairs the doctrine’ of non-assertion (wu-wei). 
On every celebration of his birthday, he presented heavenly 
ineense wherewith to report (to God) his accomplished deeds of 
merit. He bestowed of the royal feast to give glory to the 
Luminous congregation. Moreover, Heaven uses beautiful gifts 
whereby to expand life; and the Sage embodies the original 
virtues whereby to end evil influences. 

Our (present) Emperor (Te-tsung, 780-805) of the period 
Chien-chung, the holy and sonnee: accomplished and martial, 
has developed the eight aims of government to advance or 
degrade the stupid of intelligent; he has exhibited the nine 
divisions of govemnment to give new life to the decrees re- 
garding the Luminous (religion). Conversion penetrates the 
most mysterious principles; prayer may be without embarass- 
ment of heart. The highest and most exalted are humble (or 
empty, i.e., pure in heart); those seeking only for quietude 
are sympathetic and of broad compassion, saving all from sorrow 


and giving happiness and aid to all mankind. Our rules and 


practice have this as their great purpose through the gradual 
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40 
leading on in all of life. If it is wished that the winds and 
the rains be seasonable, that the world be at peace, that men 
should follow reason, that things be pure, that the living may 
flourish, that the dead may have joy, that thoughts may (be 
meet to) give birth to an echo, and that natural desires may 
be such that one may follow them; praise be, the merit and 
usefulness of our Luminous (religion) is its power to do these 
things. 

Our great benefactor (a Buddhist term) the priest I-szi, 
Gold (signet),Purple (robe), Lord of the Banquet Hall, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor General of the Northern Region, Assistant 
Overseer of Examinations, distinguished wearer of the Purple 
Cloak, was peacable and given to charity. Hearing the Way he 
strove to practice it. He came to China the long distance 
from 'The City of the King's Palace' (Balkh, or possibly 
Rajagriha on the Ganges), his skill exceeds that of the three 
dynasties (i.e., the classical period of China), and his 
knowledge is complete. At first he faithfully performed duties 
in the Vermillion: (Imperial) Palace, and finally inscribed his 
name in the Imperial book (became a Chinese citizen?). 

When Duke Kuo Tzeri, Secretary of State and Prince of Fen 
Yang, was first given command of the military in the Northern 
Region, (Emperor) Su-tsung ordered him (I-szi) into the Duke's 
service Although on intimate terms with the Duke, he made no 
difference between himself and others on the march. He was as 
claws and teeth to the Duke, and eyes and ears to the army. 

He was able to give away his salary and presents, not hoarding 
for his family; even offering up Imperially bestowed glass 


(vases?) and gold carpets he was unwilling to receive (for 


himself). Whether restoring old churches or enlarging halls of 
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the law (preaching chapels?) he ornamented the corridors and 
decorated the eaves till they were like flying pheasants. More- 
over, since entering the Luminous congregation he has spent 
his income in benevolence. Every year he assembles the priests 
of the four churches for a fifty-day period of religious 
exercise. The hungry come and are fed, the cold come and are 
clothed, the-sick are cured and arise, the dead are buried to 
rest in peace. Among the pure and self-denying Christians 
(ta-so, transliteration for tarsa) there is no (other) of such 
exostvewsey this man is seemaansie the white-robed scholars 
of the Luminous (religion). Therefore this great monument is 
engraved with an ode recording the (above) events, saying, 

The true Lord, without origin, 

Unchangeable and ever existing, 

Whose power constructed and transforms the universe, 


Who raised earth and set up heaven, 


Dividing His Person, became incarnated, - 
The measure of salvation without bounds; 
The sun has arisen and darkness is destroyed, 


And witness is borne to the mysteries of truth. 


The most glorious and accomplished Emperor, 
Surpassing previous rulers in upholding the Way; 
In season settled disorders, 


So -that heaven opened out and earth expanded. 


The Light of all light, the Luminous religion, 
Hereby entered our land of T'ang; 
Sacred books were translateu, churches were built, 


The living and the dead sail in the ship (of Mercy). 
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42 
A hundred blessings worked together (for good), 


So that ten thousand regions had peace. 


Kao-tsung succeeded to the throne of his ancestors, 
And rebuilt the pure edifices (churches); 

Palaces of harmony, standing out brightly, 

Filled the land of the Middle (Kingdom). 


The true Way was clearly expounded, 
Overseers of the Church were duly appointed; 
Everyone had joy and peace, 


And there was nothing with pain or sorrow. 


Hsuan¢tsung beginning his holy (career), 
Willed to be an ornament of truth and uprightness; 
The Imperial church-names shone forth, 


His celestial handwriting reflected splendor. 


The Imperial domain was embellished, 
Remote regions had high honor; 
The common people prospered, 


Bach man secure in his own felicity. 


When Su-tsung returned again (to the capital), 
Celestial majesty led the chariot, 
The sacred sun sent forth crystal rays, 


‘Favorable winds dispelled the night. 


National prosperity returned to the Imperial seat, 
Sorrow fled away forever; 
The uprising was stopped and its dust laid, 


So all sections of our country were firmly established. 
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43 
Tai-tsung, the filial and righteous, 
Whose virtue was in harmony with heaven and earth, 
So dispensed his wealth that life was made complete, 


And abounding wealth and beautiful things of profit (were had). 


Incense bears the record of his deeds of merit, 
Benevolence, his deeds of charity; 
The sun in a valley approached in awe, 


The moon at full hid in a cave. 


Chien-chung (used for the reigning emperor) succeeded to the 
throne, 

Cultivated intelligence and virtue, 

Quieted the stormy seas on all sides, 


While culture purifiea all lands. 


As a candle comes to men's darkness, 

As a mirror sees the color of all things (even such is his 
influence), 

All nature is revived by his shining, 


A hundred barbarian tribes look up to him, 


The Way alone is expansive! 
Its answers alone are mysterious; 
Attempt to express it in a name? 


We expound it as the Three-in-One, 


The Lord has power to do} 
His ministers can proclaim it; 
We set up this noble monument! 


Praising eternal goodness. 
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Erected in the second year of Chien-chung (781) in the great 
T'ang dynasty, the year Tso-ou (of the cycle) the seventh of 
the first month, it being Sunday. At thas time the over- 
seer priest (archbishop?) Ning-shu controlled the entire 
Luminous (church) in the East. 


(Other lines of inscription follow, one in Syriac, and one 
in Chinese; for the translation of the Syriac, I am indebted 
to A. C. Moule, 'The Christian Monument at Hsi-an-fu. ) 


In the days of the father of fathers my lord Hananjesu, 
Catholicos (and) Patriarch. | 

The Secretary of the Imperial council, formerly military 
governor at T'ai chou, L& Hsiuyen, was the writer. 


(Hananjesu II (774-780) the Nestorian patriarch had died 
some months before the erection of the Stone, but the news 
had evidently not yet reached China. Lt Hsiu yen, Saeki 
identifies with Lh Yen, the founder of the Chin Tan Chiao, 
a secret society established at that time and claimed by its 
leaders today to have much in common with Christian teaching. 


(Other inscription follows at the base, in Syriac, and on. 
the right and left faces of the slab, some in Syriac and: 
some Chinese, lists of names with official titles of the 
priests. Some names are given in both Chinese and Syriac. 
Little more information of a general nature is to be gotten 
from these names and notices, so I omit them. There seems 
no clue as to how many of the seventy-five priests named are 
Chinese; most of them are certainly foreigners, possibly all.) 
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A Translation of the ‘Nestorian Baptismal Hymn in Adoration 
of the Trinity' discovered by Pelliot at Tun-huang in 1908. The 
original text is published as Appendix III of Saeki, The Nesto- 
rian Monument, p.272. 

'O Thou whom all the highest angels reverence and adore, 

In whom all earth may most profoundly kmow good-will and 

peace; 

The source of man's true nature and that which will it 

complete, 


OQ God the Trinity, Merciful Father, Elohim! 


‘In unison the good assembled worship Thee, the Highest, 
In unison all sentient beings praise Thy name in song; 
In unison the lovers of truth turn to Thee in hope, 

The sanctified, in mercy's light, saved from the devil's 


power. 


'Thou infinite, unsearchable, eternal, straight and true, 
Merciful Father, glorious Son, and pure Spiritual Lord; 
Thou art the pattern Ruler among the rulers of the earth, 


Thou art the King of Law for all the nobles of the world. 


'O Thou who ever dwellest in mysterious, boundless light, 
Our utmost search of Thy majestic glory has its bounds; 
Since time began, men never won a glimpse of Thee Thyself, 


For if they see Thy clouds of glory, they dare not approach. 
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‘Thou alone art ever constant, ever purest virtue, 
Thou alone majestic Spirit, peerless in Thy power; 
Thou alone art without turning, firm forevermore, 


Thou, foundation of all good, and that without a limit. 


‘We now in unison do chant Thy mercy and Thy grace, 
Our praise of Thee by mystic joy enlightens this our land; 
Messiah, Thou, - most holy Son amongst all noble ones, 


Thou savest to the utmost all those crossing this sad world. 


‘Eternally living King of Life! Merciful Lamb of God! 

Who didst not shrink from toil through all the sorrows of 
mankind; 

We pray Thee to remove the load of heavy sins from man, 


For there is no other way but Thy true sacrifice. 


‘O Holy Son, upon Thy lawful throne at God's right hand, | 
Thy throne indeed is lifted higher then the angels' (?) are; 
Great Teacher, pray Thee, be Thou moved by all in supplication 


To send salvation's ark to bear us safely through the flood, 


‘Great Teacher, verily Thou art the Merciful Father for such 
as us, 

Great Teacher, verily Thou art the Holy Lord for such as us; 

Great Teacher, verily Thou art the King of Law for such as us, 


Great Teacher, Thou art able to save us all to the uttermost. 


"Great Teacher, whose wisdom and power can help all those who 


stray, 
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O Thou to whom all eyes look up in hope unwaveringly; 
Revive us now, bestowing Thy sweet dew on our dead wood, 


And water now the root of goodness which Thou hast planted 


in us. 


"Most holy of all earth's honored ones, Messiah, Thee we 
adore, 

Merciful Father, whose mercy is as full as is the sea; 

Most holy Thou, forever meek, in nature spirit alone, 


Establish Thou Thy law, we pray, beyond all human thought.'! 
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Chapter IV: The Nestorians in the Mongol Empire. 

When the Nestorian Monument was discovered about 1625, it 
was in such an excellent state of preservation that it would 
appear to have been buried not long after its erection. This 
would indicate that the persecution of the Buddhists under 
the Emperor Wu Tsung in 845 was the time when the stone was 
put under ground for its protection, The Imperial edict 
against the Buddhists ordered the destruction of 4600 large 
monasteries and some 40,000 smaller temples or shrines, and 
the return to secular life of 200,000 monks and nuns. Also 
placed under the ban were foreign religionists to the number 
of 35000 - or according to an early Japanese manuscript, 2000 - 
from Ta-t'sin and Muhupa. It is probable that these were 
Nestorians and Mohammedans. It would apvear then that at that 
time there were comparatively few Nestorian clergy in China, 
between one and two thousand at the most, and they not native 
Chinese but foreign missionaries, However, the popular 
attitude, and the terms used in referring to Mohammedans today, 
and the present position of Christians as proteges of foreign 
governments since the treaties of 1858 - 60, would allow us 
to suppose that some of these clergy were native Chinese, but 
classed as foreigners because following a foriegn religion, 
And how many lay followers of Christ there were connected with 
the churches ministered to by these Nestorian priests, we have 
no means of knowing. If a few scattering figures from the Yuan 
period five centuries later, may be used as any clue, there 
were not many. 

The Nestorian missionaries had aped the Buddhists, worn 


their style of robes, copied their phraseology, collaborated 
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with them in translating, and flourished under the favor 
shown the Buddhists by the earlier T'ang emperors; they had 
their own policy to blame when the persecution of the Buddhists 
swept them off. They did not disappear at once, - Pelliot 
notes a reference to a Nestorian monastery in Chengtu, Sze- 
chuan, somewhat later than 845, but goes on to say, ‘by the 
year 1000, there were no Nestorian churches in China proper.' 
(1) References to Christians in China during this period are 
very meager. An Arab traveler tells of a great rebellion in 
878, when many Christians in the empire, with Mohammedans, 
Jews, Persians (Zoroastrians) and other foreigners were per- 
secuted and put to death. Indeed, the reign of the Emperor 
Hsi Tsung, 874-889, has little to chronicle but rebellions. 
In 880 the emperor had to flee the capital as it was captured 
by rebels. In a time like that foreigners would naturally 
suffer heavily. Another Arabian record is of a Nestorian 
monk met in Bagdad in 987 who had been sent at the head of a 
mission to the Christians in China, but came back with the 
report that he could find none. (2) ‘These Arabian records 
come from the sea route to China, and probably apply only to 
the south and central part of China. A Chinese writer in 
1960 describes a church in the capital (Si-an fu) built by 
T'ai Tsung in 638 ‘in favor of O-lo-sse (A-lo-pen) a religious 
stranger from the kingdom of Ta-t'sin', and other churches 
were referred to. (3). But it is not indicated that they were 
still in use or even standing, - which was unlikely after four 
hundred years. 

we have also a record from Syriac sources of the Nestorian 


Patriarch Theodosius, at Bagdad, in 850 ordering all metropo- 


litan bishops to report to him once in every four years, ex- 
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cept the metropolitans for China and India, who, because of 
the distance of their sees, were allowed a six year inteyal 
between visits. Even at that, a metropolitan located at 
Si-an fu might well have spent all his time on the road to 
complete the journey from Si-an to Bagdad once in six years. 
such were the difficulties of travel, - and are yet today. 
Quite likely during all of the period from 845,when persecu- 
tion seems definitely to have put a period to their progress, 
to 1280,when Kublai Khan established the Yuan dynasty and 
brought the second period of Nestorian influence, there were 
individual Christians in China: travelers from fie west, 
Persian merchants, occasional Nestorian missionaries, possibly 
even some continuity of native believers in Christian families; 
but as a recognized religion with the patronage of the emperors, 
and an organization supported by a mother church in the west, 
or even with churches and public services, it evidently died 
out completely. | 

However, the persecutions they suffered with the Buddhists 
in China, and the breaking down of the means of communication 
overland across Asia, while crushing the Church in China, did 
not affect the missionary zeal of the church in Persia. There 
the Christians suffered persecution from the Moslems, but not 
such as would wipe them out, indeed the persecution seems but 
to have fanned their missionary zeal in work among the tribes 
of Central Asia, where their work suffered no interruption. 
Prof. Pelliot tells us there is considerable documentary 
evidence on the subject. The principal Christian tribes were 


the Keraits and the Onguts. According to Bar Hebraeus, the 


prince and the people of the Keraits were converted at the 
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beginning of the llth century. From Chinese sources many 
Christian names may be traced among the Onguts who settled 
in the southern part of Kansuh province in the first half 
of the 13th century. The Oiughurs were also known as Christ- 
ian, and the tribe of the Alains, converted about the same 
time, later turned to Roman Catholicism under John de Monte 
Corvino, and on his death wrote to the pope for another 
missionary, - 1336. 

The work of the Nestorians in the heart of Asia is best 
known to Rurope through the tale of Prester John. A number 
of authorities believe that the first original of this stirring 
story was an Ethiopian, but there is sufficient evidence to 
locate most of the rulers who were called by that name in the 
heart of the Nestorian missionary field. Soothill (4) identi- 
fies him as follows: 

"Crusaders in the l2th century reported that a Christian 
prince, a Nestorian, in central Asia, was rendering aid to 
the Christian West against the Moslems. Marco Polo mentions 
him under the name of George, or Aung Khan, and says he was 
an ally of Jenghiz Khan. In reality Prester John and his 
Christian people were the Tartar Ongut tribe of Kansu in 
China, the first of whose Christian chiefs seems to have been 
Sdrgis (George), and his son John, He was a petty chief, whose 
power and influence were of a modest character." 

But it seems more likely that the first original of the 
Christian priest-king John was in the Turki tribe of Keraits 
whose home lay between Urga and Lake Baikal and who were one 
of the oneel tribes acknowledging the overlordship of the 


Khan whose seat was at Karakorum, later the capital of the 


Mongol Empire. The first mention of such a Christian king 
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seems to have been by a Syrian bishop in 1145 - a century 
before Marco Polostarted to travel, or the Onguts moved into 
Kansu, An embassy from a Prester John reached Pope Alexander 
III at Venice in 1177, claiming a wide extent of territory. 
This ruler fell under the sway of Genghis Khan in 1202, but 
Genghis and his successors for nearly two centuries were not 
only tolerant of Christianity but usually favorable to it, 
so the Nestorians increased in power and influence. A son- 
in-law of this Prester John, a Mongol Khan in Persia, sent an 
embassy to Louis IX in 1248 offering to join with the Crusaders 
against the Saracens. And Marco Polo in 1270 found a descendant 
of Prester John ruling under the Mongols. Other Prester Johns 
are mentioned later. In fact, the fear of the Saracens invading 
Europe, the religious enthusiasm of the Crusades, and the 
repeated efforts of the Christian bodies of western Asia and 
their Mongol rulers to link up the Christian rulers of Europe 
in a united attack on the Moslem world, all lent bright color 
to the picture of a great Christina world on the other side 
of the Mohammedan invaders, a kingdom which a compilation of 
stories might show to have been ruled for at least two centuries 
by one Prester John. (5) 

The Franciscan monk, William Rubruquis sent on an unsuccess- 
ful mission in 1253 to the Mongol court at Karakorum, has left 
an accurate and interesting record. He has occasion to mention 
the Nestorians frequently. He found a Nestorian chapel connected 
with the court, and the prime minister of Mangu Khan - the 
Emperor, - Bolgai was a Christian. We have already noticed his 
comments on the Nestorians' failure to use the crucifix and 


omission of the Passion of Christ. They opposed his mission; 
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and he regarded them as rank heretics, ignorant of what to 
him constituted ecclesiastical learning, immoral, because 
their clergy married, gross, because drinking to excess as 
did the other Mongols. His picture is decidedly unfavorable, 
but we must allow for some bias. 

Marco Polo returned to Europe in 1295 after twenty-one years 
in China traveling widely through it, and holding high official 
position. He mentions Nestorians frequently. He found them in 
the Mosul kingdom south of Mt. Ararat, in Tauris along with the 
other Christian sects, in several churches in Kashgar, where 
there was a metropolitan bishop. There were also churches in 
Samarkand and Yarkand. Crossing into Tangut, now the north of 
Kansu and Shensi provinces in China proper, he found Nestorians 
in Suchow and Kanchow, and other places difficult of identifi- 
cation. He mentions Christians with Moslems as being employed 
as astrologers by Ghengis Khan. He noted the Christian community 
in Tenduc where John de Monte Corvino won many converts to the 
Roman Church at the end of the century. Even in Yunnan in the 
extreme southwest of China proper he found Christians, and he 
refers to churches in Ho-chien fu, in the north of Chihli 
province, Chin kiang on the Yangtse River, and at Hangchow 
south of Shanghai, among others. Nestorians were in his suits 
of official assistants. Traveling back to Europe by way of the 
sea route, he found Christians on the Malabar coast in India, 
and on the island of Socotra off the Arabian peninsula. These 
many casual references would indicate that Nestorianism not 
only had prestige under the newly extablished Yuan dynasty, 
but had had some foothold before the Mongol invasion. 


The next important record in European sources is from 
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John de Monte Corvino, who was sent, after some years of 
successful work in Persia, as a Minorite missionary to China, 
in 1291. As he was going out he may have met the Polos on 
their return in India. For thirty-five years he labored in 
Cambalec (Peking), the new capital of China, and established 
two large churches with some thousands of converts. Long 
alone, he was finally joined by a few others and extablished 
a work which lasted till the downfall of the Yuan dynasty in 
1367. In 1307 he had been made Archbishop of Peking. He met 
with some op.osition from the Nestorians, who were powerful 
at court. Probably his work lay chiefly among them, convert- 
ing them to the Roman fold. While he was in China, Mar Jabal- 
laha III, the Nestorian patriarch at Bagdad, submitted to the 
Pope, Benedict XI; so it is easy to suppose that the Nestorians 
in China largely joined with the Romanists and with them 
perished in the persecution under the native Ming dynasty 
after 1368. (6) 

John himself speaks of the Nestorians as follows: 

"The Nestorians, a certain body who profess to bear the 
Christian name, but who deviate sadly from the Christian 
religion, have grown so powerful in those parts that they 
will not allow a Christian of another ritual to have ever so 
small a chapel or to publish any doctrine different from 
their own. " 

The Archbishop of Soltania, about 1500, wrote a book 
called- 'The Book of the estate of the Great Khan.‘ In it he 
tells of the work of John de Monte Corvino, and his early 
conflict with the Nestorians. 

"That Friar John the archbishop converted a multitude of 
people to the faith of Jesus Christ. . . . Much beloved was 
he by all, pagans as well as Christians. And certes he would 


have converted that whole country to the Christian Catholic 
faith, if the Nestorians, those false Christians and real 


miscreants, had not hindered him and done him hurt. 
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"The said archbishop was at great pains with those Nesto- 
rians to bring them under the obedience of our mother the 
holy Church of Rome; for without this obedience, he told them, 
they could not be saved. And for this cause those Nestorian 
schismatics held him in great hate. . 


"In the said city of Cambalec there is a manner of schism- 
atic Christians whom they call Nestorians. They follow the 
manner and fashion of ta Greeks, and are not obedient to the 
holy church of Rome, but follow another sect, and bear great 
hate to all the Catholic Christians there who do »°* loyally 
obey the Holy Church aforesaid. And when that archbishop of 
whom we have been speaking was building those abbeys of the 
Minor Friars aforesaid, these Nestorians went by night to 
destroy them, and did all the hurt they were able. 

"These Nestorians are more than thirty thousand, dwelling 
in the said empire of Cathay, and are passing rich people, 
but stand in great awe and fear of the Christians. They have 
very handsome and devoutly ordered churches, with crosses and 
images in honor of God and the saints. They hold sundry offices 
under the said emperor, and have great privileges from him; 
so that it is believed that if they would agree and be at one 
with the Minor Friars, and with the other good Christians who 
dwell in that country, they would convert the whole country 
and the emperor likewise to the true faith." 

Corvino records his winning the favor of the emperor, and 
in time the banishment of ‘the ringleaders of the Nestorian 
persecutors. So it seems the earlier persecution died out 
due to the attitude of the emperor and probably to the 
league of the mother church in Persia with Rome. 

Friar Odoric wandered through India and China between 1320 
and 1330 and took back some wondrous tales of what he saw. 
His references to the Nestorians we may consider fairly accu- 
rate. They had, he tells us, three churches at Yang chow fu, 
near Nanking; and among the court physicians were some Nesto- 
rians. The report of John Marignolli traveling in China in 
1344-47, also mentions Nestorians. He seems to have been sent 
out by the Pope in answer to a request from the Alains, an 
Aryan tribe of Nestorians who had joined the Roman Church 
under Corvino, for a priast, but he never reached his desti- 


nation among them. (Pelliot) He found Nestorians influential 
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57 
in state affairs. 

Turning from these better known European sources to 
Chinese references to Christians during the Yuan dynasty, 
we find among others the following; collected by the great 
Russian sindlogist, Palladius. (7) 

The mother of Kublai Khan, first Mongol Emperor of China, 
and the daughter-in-law of the founder of the dynasty, Gen- 
ghis Khan, was a Christian Kerait princess!after her death, 
her image was preserved in the "Monastery of the Cross" , in 
what is now the province of Kansu.' Her son, Kublai, while 
a Lamaist, yet prayed to ‘Christ, Mahammed, Moses, and Bud- 
dha, whom he revered as the four great prophets of the world, ' 
(8) Mangu Khan, and Hulagu, founder of the house of the 
Western Mongols, were also sons of the Kerait princess. A 
Buddhist book of 1291 quotes the emperor Mangu as referring to 
the T'ieh-sieh (tarsa - Christians) wh worshipped Mi-shih-ho 
(Messiah) among the other religions, of which Buddhism, in 
his opinion, was the best. The Khan raised his hand and said, 
"As the fingers with regard to the palm, from which they grow, 
so are all the other religions with regard to Buddhism." This 
is a different version from that given by Rubruquis, who found 
him tolerant of all religions, comparing them all to the 
fingers of the hand. (9) 

The Chinese history of the Yuan dynasty records the estab- 
lishment in Peking in 1289 of a convent, (or temple or church) 
of the Cross by Kublai Khan for the Christian Rabban Mar Ha- 
si. The term used for Christian is the obscure 'Yeh-1li-k'o-wen!' 
which is the Chinese of the word Ark&gttn, or erkeun, or arkaun 
in other languages, a term then widely used in Asia for Chris- 


tians. If it is doubted that this means Christians, a defini- 
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58 
tion in a Mongol-Chinese dictionary of the period is convincing, 
- ‘heretics similar to the ancient Yang and Mo,' - the Yang 
school of joy in life, and the aS revived Mo-tze whose 
teaching of universal, or broad love is probably nearer to 
Christ's teaching in regard to love than any ethics outside 
the Bible and the Christian succession. 

This Christian church in Peking was under the patronage of 
the emperor, who granted protection and exemption from taxes, 
to all religions institutions on condition they pray specially 
‘for the health and welfare of the khan'. In 1315 the Chinese 
records state that this church was made the official Board, or 
Office, controlling the seventy-two districts (bishoprics) of 
the Nestorian church throughout the Great Khan's dominions. 
That would have meant the transfer of the Patriarchate from 
Bagdad to Peking, and that was more than the Khan could 
accomplish. He was finding his empire too great for even 
centralized military control, and the official status of a 
controlling Board invested in the Peking church was abolished 
in 1320, 

Palladius also found in a history of Chin-kiang fu written 
in 1330 details concerning Christian churches erected by a 
Mar Sergius, a Persian officer in the imperial service. One 
was built in 1281; there were seven in all, two were shortly 
converted into Buddhist temples, and the crosses removed; the 
fate of the others is not recorded. He concludes his article: 

"That is all I have been able to find, in the ancient 
description of Chin-kiang fu, regarding Christians. There is 
a great number of similar ancient descriptions of places in 
China existing; and there can be no doubt that they contain 
many interesting accounts of Christianity in ancient times. 
But it is to be regretted that the greater part of them have 


not been published, but are kept in the imperial, or in pri- 
vate libraries." 
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In 1915, Rev. A. C. Moule and Prof. Lionel Giles published 
the text of the history of Chin-kiang which Palladius used, 
with an English translation and full notes. (10) Of this 
work as evidence of Nestorianism in China they say, "The 
passages in which Christians are mentioned in this old book 
form perhaps the most interestingof the many pieces of evi- 
dence for the prevalence of Nestorian Christianity in China 
and, fragmentary though they are, give as full an account as 
we can expect to have of a Christian community in China six 
hundred years ago." Where Marco Polo could recall but three 
Nestorian churches, the Chinese chronicler records seven built 
by Mar Sergius, and one other, the builder and date not given. 
"The mention of it here is the only scrap of certain evidence 
of Christian activity at Chen-chiang beyond Mar Sargis' original 
effort." Other monasteries mentioned along with these are more 
likely Buddhist and Manichean. The use of a transliteration of 
of a Syriac word for 'monastery' in describing these Christian 
buildings would indicate that they were strictly monasteries 
rather than churches in our understanding of the term; and the 
statement that ‘all thosewho took the monastic vows were Yeh- 
li-kto-wen' would indicate that the term 'Yeh-li-k'o-wen is 
used for foreigners, that the priests were all foreigners, 
probably Persians, and raises a doubt as to whether there 
were Sie native Christians. Other notices of prominent men 
in the city's history as 'Yeh-1li-k'o-wen' men, and the listing 
in the city census of the 'Yeh-li-k'o-wen' separately, along 
with other foreign groups, - Mongols, Uigurs, Moslems, etc., - 
would add color to this view. 

There were, according to this census of about 1331, 23 


Christian families with 106 members, and 109 ‘solitary 
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60 
individuals! (monks?).This was less than one-third of one 
percent of the city's population; but the number of prominent 
men called 'Yeh-li-k'o-wen' would indicate that then as today 
the influence of the Christians was relatively greater than 
their numbers. 

A little more light on Nestorianism is found in the records 
of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), though this is so late and so 
influenced by the current attitude toward Roman Catholicism 
that its value is lessened. (11) After a brief and fairly 
accurate account of Christ and the spread of Christianity in 
the West, we find this: 

"Because of His (Christ's) death, peoples of the West style 
Him Lord of Heaven (A Romanist term). But before the T'ang 
dynasty He was not heard of in China. (There follows a brief 
resumé of the historical and doctrinal information on the 
Si-an fu Monument, and reference to other religions from the 
West, - the Zoroastrians, Manicheans and Mohammedans.) Up to 
the time of the T'ang dynasty (618) his (Mohammed's) followers 
increased daily; when the Uigur Tartars, while bringing tribute 
to the throne, also brought Nao-ni (a Mohammedan missionary? ) 
with them to the capital, and secretly erected buildings for 
themselves and a place of worship. The throne could not forbid 
them. This sect broke up (shattered) that of Ta t'sin (the 
Nestorians), therefore as the Mohammedans advanced the sect of 
Ta t'sin was destroyed. During and since the time of the Sung 
(960-1127) and Yuan (1280-1367 dynasties they have not been 
neard of." 

This account is written several centuries after the first 
peroid of the Nestorians in China, and is obviously inaccurate 
in several particulars; but is interesting for two points,- 
that the Mohammedans were mainly responsible for the wiping 
out of the Nestorians in China as in western Asia, and that 
there was such a break between this period of Nestorianism 
during the T'ang period and that under the Yuan dynasty that 
the later were not recognised by the chronicler as the same 


religion, though he must have known of the 'Yeh-li-k'o-wen' 


and their importance under the Mongols. 
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I have sought to find information on the Nestorians in the 
histories of the Mongols, but without much success. Howorth's 
(12) massive volumes have neither table of contents nor index, 
and present an all but impossible task. BE. H. Parker's 'A 
Thousand Years of the Mongols! barely mentions twice the 
possibility of certain prominent persons being Nestorians. 
Jeremiah Curtin's fascinating narrative contains a few 
references and also throws light on the relation of the Mongol 
Empire to the spread of the Nestorian Church. Of the founder 
of the dynasty he says, ‘Wherever Jinghis Khan became sover- 
eign there was safety for travelers immediately, even in places 
where robbery had been the rule for ages.' (13) Thus for a 
time the overland route between eastern and western Asia was 
made safer than it had probably ever been before, certainly 
safer than it had been since the destruction of the line of 
forts and cities of the T'ang dynasty, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, Already various Turki and Tartar tribes were 
Christian, the Alain Tartars, and especially the Keraits, 
"The ongut tribes along ecacna nt Wall were Christian at least 
as far back as the eleventh century. The Uigurs of Chinese 
Turkistan also included Christians according to the records, 
but on careful examination these have proved to be Keraits 
or Onguts." (Pelliot) 

Genghis married his second son Tului to a Christian Kerait 
princess, and three of her sons became emperors, as has 
already been noted: Mangu, the tolerant of all religions; 
Kublai, the founder of the Yuan dynasty in China, under whom 
Marco Polo served, and who, on Polo's testimony, employed many 
Nestorians in private and official capacity; and Hulagu, the 


founder of the Western Mongol dynasty. A Mohammedan source 
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62 
tells us that the leading minister of Genghis Khan was a 
Kerait Christian. Among the leaders of the Mongol allies, 
and the men of the conquered Persians and other nations of the 
Near East who entered their service, there were undoubtedly 
a good proportion of Nestorians. 

Hulagu Khan especially, for reasons of policy if for no 
other, favored Christianity. The Christians were in a minority 
and were oppressed by the Moslems; therefore it was well to 
win their favor against the dominant race he was conquering. 
His invasion of Persia aimed ‘to crush down and ruin the whole 
world of Islam.' When Bagdad was taken and Sire the Christ- 
ians with the Nestorian Patriarch were spared. Hulagu's chief 
wife, Dokuz Khatun, was a Christian, and there seems always 
to have been a portable Christian chapel connected with his 
nomad court. ‘It is said by historians that Hulagu had resolved 
to take Palestine from the Moslems and give it to Christians. '(14) 

When Hulagu and his wife died in 1265, ‘The Syriac chroni- 
cler records "the grief of the whole Christian world over the 
departure of these two great lights and champions of the Chris- 
tian religion"'. (15) Hulegu's son and successor also had a 
Christian wife, and his son King Arghon (for whom Marco Polo 
was bringing a Chinese princess on his return to Europe via 
the Indian Ocean) not only had a Christian wife, but promised 
himself to become a Christian if he won Jerusalem from the 
Moslems. It was this King Arghun who joined with the Nestorian 
Patriarch May Yaballaha III (1281-1317) in an embassy to 
Hurope in 1287, seeking for a league for joint action against 
the Saracens. 

This Patriarch Yaballaha (or Jaballaha) and his emissary to 


the pope, Bar Sauma, are interesting figures in a history of 
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Chinese Nestorianism. According to the Abbé Huc, who quotes 
from Assemani, who in turn got his information from the Arab 
writer Aboulfaradje, they were two Uigur monks who had made 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem and on the return journey stopped 
at Bagdad. Here Yaballaha was made Metropolitan of Peking, but 
the Nestorian Patriarch dying before they haa laft, Abaga Khan, 
Hulagu's son, on the recommendation of a Tartar chief who was 
a relative of these two pilgrims, appointed Yaballaha to the 
Patriarchate. Bar Sauma was made a bishop for China, and soon 
was sent on the embassy to Burope, visiting Rome, Bordeaux and 
Paris. According to Pelliot, Yaballaha III, was not as Uigur, 
but an Ongut, from Kosang, fifteen days journey from Peking 
westward. His name was Marcus, his father Bainiel, archdeacon 
in that place. The governors in that district then were the 
uncle and father of the Prince George, mentioned by Marco Polo 
and later converted to Catholicism by Corvino. His friend 
Bar Sauma was living as a hermit near Peking, where he had 
been born, when Marcus persuadedhim to join him on one pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, which resulted in their both becoming 
known to history.. 

Bar Sauma at Rome was called upon to state his creed, and 
whatever he may have said to win favor there, his report of 
his statement in the Syriac records may reasonably be taken 
as a fair sample of the Christianity he had learned as a 
youth in some Nestorian monastery on Chinese soil. 

"I believe in one God, hidden, eternal, without beginning 
and without end, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, three equal 
Persons, inseparable, in whom there is not a first or second, 
nor a younger and elder, who are in one Nature but in three 
Persons, the Father Begettor, the Son Begotten, the Spirit 
Preceeding; that at the end of the time one of the Persons 
of the Royal Trinity, to wit, the Son, clothed himself with 


perfect man, Jesus Christ, of the Holy Virgin Mary, and was 
united with him personally, (présopon), and in him redeemed 
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the world; who in His Godhead was eternally of the father, 
and in His humanity in time was born of Mary, a uniting not 
to be dissolved nor broken forever, a unity without inter- 
mixture or confusion or articulation; and this Son is of a 
unity, perfect God, and perfect man, two Natures and two 
Persons, one Personality." (16) 

(We may note that while his creed evidently harks back to 
the Christological controversies of eight centuries earlier, 
and in concerned entirely with the Trinity and the person of 
Christ in particular, there is no mention of the Cross as the 
means of salvation. ) 

Incidental allusions, Christian names, repeated embassies 
to and from European Christian courts seeking alliance against 
the Saracens during the last half of the thirteenth century, 
and the first years of the fourteenth, all indicate that the 
Nestorians were'a potent Asiatic Church, whose influence 
upon th barbarian Mongols proved itself at least for a time 
of immense importance.'(17) But so far as China was concerned, 
‘the Christianity of the 13th and 14th centuries in the Far 
East, was a Christianity of non-Chinese populations; it was 
the religion of the Alains, the Turks, and perhaps a few of 
the true Mongols. And it fell with the Mongol dynasty in 1568. ' 
18) In Western Asia, somewhat later, the Mongols themselves 
turned from Christianity to Islam, as their own power weakened, 
the Crusades offered less hope of European supyort, and the 
Saracens and other Mohammedan populations recovered from the 
terrible first onslaughts of the Mongols; and in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century Tamerlane all but obliterated the 


Nestorian Church. Its influence in world history may be said 


to have ceased five hundred years ago. 
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Chapter V: Further Considerations. 

‘With the passing of Nestorianism after such extended 
influence during the T'ang dynasty and later under the great 
Mongol Empire, three questins guite naturally arise: (1) To 
what extent was Nestorian Christianity alloyed withwother 
religions, (2) What became of the Christians? and what 
traces are there of their influence? and (3) What lessons 
are there for the modern missionary enterprise in the suc- 
cess and failure of the Nestorian missions? 

Taking up the first question in connection with the 
evidence of the Nestorian stone; We note first that the cross 
itself having a typical shape and ornamentation which links 
it. with contemporary Christian crosses in India, rests 
upon the Buddhist lotus, and this lotus symbol is flanked by 
Taoist clouds. Farther away, in the lower corners of the 
triangle are nondescript stems and leaves we may grant are 
myrtle branches of the Christian faith, though elsewhere 
they could pass as well for shamrocks. In passing, it might 
be noted that these religious symbols are obviously carved by 
an inexperienced hand, in sharp contrast to the cutting of the 
characters below and the carving of the six dragons entwined 
above. This ornamentation on the capstone and the tortoise 
which forms the base of the monument are common to practically 
all Chinese memorial monuments of this nature. Presumably 
the tortoise is to give an enduring nature to the foundation, 
and the dragons are to guard the stone from the destructive 
powers of wind and rain. This might be considered an evidence 
of Taoist influence, but rather it links on to the primitive 
annimism of Chinese popular and official religion. At least 


it shows the readiness of the Nestorians to adopt Chinese forms 
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of thought and expression, I can hardly imagine a Catholic 
or Protestant missionary using either the dragons or the tor- 
toise on a Christian monument. 

We find much of the popular cosmobogy of China, the Yin 
and the Yang, for instance, which is prominent in Toaism, 
accepted in the terminology of the momument. There is a 
favorable reference to Lao-tse, which wauld give the impression 
that Christ might be considered a reincarnation of the Taoist 
sage; certainly there is no antagonism suggested, and one 
reference to Taoist opposition some decades previously is 
mildly put, -in 712 ‘inferior scholars (shih, a Taoist term) 
ridiculed and derided it in Western Hao.' The prominent Taoist 
doctrine of 'Wu-wéi' is twice referred to approvingly, and 
several other words and phrases lend a Taoist flavor to the 
inscription. 

When we turn to Buddhist allusions we find so much that the 
inscription may well be termed 'Christianity clothed in Buddhist 
dress'. Many of these have been noted in the notes to the 
translation and there are many more. Opposition from the 
Buddhists under the unprincipled Empress Wu, in 699, is men- 
tioned in connection with the later Taoist persecution, but in 
general ‘all the testimonies from China and Japan agree that 
Assyrian Christians and Buddhists were on exceedingly good terms 
in China, and that they learmed and imitated one another's 
good points.' (1) An instance is the collaboration of the 
author of the Nestorian inscription at Si-an fu, the priest 
Ching-tsing, with an Indian Buddhist priest Prajna, in the 
translation of a Busshist sutra. Neither understanding the 
native language of the other the result was not a success, 


and the Emperor Te-Tsung examining the result was displeased, 
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finding ‘that the principles contained in it were obscure and 
the wording was diffuse' and advised the priests to not try 
to mingle their religions. (2) 

Mrs. Couling is particularly strong in condemnation of this 
tendency on the part of the Nestorians to adopt Buddhist 
and native Chinese relgious terminology. ‘The Cross is placed 
at the head of the monument it is true, but it had the Budd- 
hist emblem of the Lotus and the Taoist emblem of the Cloud 
beside it as though to suggest that the three religions are 
one in essence. The inscription, however elegant in style, 
is very inadequate as a statement of Christian doctrine, to 
our view; it is full of Buddhist, Confucianist and Taoist 
terms, and singularly deficient in Christian ones, and the 
ideas of all four cults are mixed, one might say confused, 
together.! She quotes from Legge in the same strain and 
puts more emphatically, 'An emasculated Christianity, deprived 
of the leading features of the Gospel, swamped by Confucian, 
Taoist and Buddhist ideas: a certain degenerate, nominal 
Christianity existed in a miserable monastic form in China 
from 635 to 781. That is all the Tablet tells us.' (3). 
Lionel Giles is somewhat of the opinion. (4) But the early 
Jesuits when the Stone was discovered, did not feel so about it 
but considered it a foundation for their preaching, a usuable 
evidence of their faith, and they encouraged their converts 
to call themselves ‘followers of the Luminous Religion of 
the T'angs'. (5) 

At the same time, Mrs Couling is willing to allow that 
the Stone may not fairly represent the Christianity taught by 
the Nestorians. The Stone was primarily for those outside the 


Church, and the Buddhist Lotus and the Taoist Cloud, and the 
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68 
many Buddhist, Confucianist and Taoist terms may have been 
simply to aid the intelligent understanding of outsiders. 
The lack of reference to the doctrine of the Cross, and the 
inner meaning of the Lord's Supper may simply indicate that 
these 'mysteries' were reserved for the initiated. They had 
and used the New Testament canon aproximately as we have used 
it, and it is to be presumedthat the sacred books they tran- 
slated for the Emperor's perusal were or included the New 
Testament. The discoveries of fragments of Nestorian writings 
in Chinese Turkestan of not later than the eleventh century 
eonfirm us in this. (6) They also must have taught their 
creed of 612 which was agetrina ay identical with the Nicene 
creed, with the exception of the filoque clause. 

The lengths to which the Nestorians went in popularizing 
their religious message would not be tolerated by most Cath- 
olic and Protestant missionaries, and would be considered 
extreme even among the most accomodating Jesuits and the more 
liberal wing of modern Protestant missionaries today. But if 
any further apology is needed for the method of the Nestorians 
it may be pointed out that whereas con temporary Catholic mis- 
sions were working among barbarians in northern Europe who have 
preserved and incorporated in their Christianity much of their 
own religious folklore in spite of efforts of the Christian 
missionaries to the contrary, the Nestorians found chomseives. 
in the presence of a rather higher civilization than they had 
come from when they presented their message at the court of 
the T'angs. (7) 

The problem of how much Christianity borrowed from Busshism 
and how much Buddhism borrowed from Christianity, and how much 


of the similarity of the two religions is due to a common stock 
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of earlier religious ideas from which they both drew, is too 
large a problem to be touched n ere. But it is evident to 
any student of northern Buddhism, either in Lamaism or the 
Chinese and Japanese sects, that however much of Buddhist 
terminology the Nestorians appropriated, the contribution 
the Buddhists levied from Christianity was much larger, In 
fact, the surviving traces of Christianity in doctrine and 
ritual and terminology of Lamaism and Mayayana Buddhism are 
strong evidences of its wide spread and deep influence thr- 
oughout central Asia. Nestorian Christianity gave more than 
it borrowed from Buddhism. (8) 

In Chinese records the Nestorians are linked with, and 
probably confused with the Zoroastrians and the Manichees. 
The question naturally arises, wis there any ground for this 
confusion, beyond the fact that they were all less well known 
religions from the West? I can find ndhing in the Nestorian 
teaching to suggést Zoroastrian influence pecularly on the 
Chinese mission. The Zoroastrians taught that man should live 
a happy, healthy, normal Pigak and the Nestorians stood for 
the right of the clergy to marry, in contrast to the asceticism 
of many other religions of western Asia and the practice tnat 
crept into the larger part of the Christian Church. Their 
dualism of Ahura Mazda and Ahriman was mot much different from 
the idea of the relation of God and the Devil held by the 
Christian church through most of its course. Their monotheism 
made them oppose idols like the Mohammedans, but we know the 
Nestorians had sacred images like most of the rest of Christ- 
endom. Their ideas of the First man, of God and his archangels 
of the rewards and punishments of the future life, the 


resurrectionof the body, and the worship of the spirits of 
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departed dead were not so different from corresponding views 
and practices of the Nestorians. ‘Their religion dealt much 
with principles of bodily hed th, and we find the Nestorians, 
in the time of the Yuan dynasty at least, famous for their 
skillful physicians. So confusion of the two religions on 
the part of Chinese writers who knew neither well, does not 
indicate that in China there was an admixture of the two. (9) 

In Manichaeism, however, we find more of common ground 
with the Nestorian faith. Manichaeism has more in common with 
Christianity than Mohammedanism; it might almost be called an 
heretical Christian sect. Mani always called himselt ‘tan 
apostle of Jesus Christ'. His religin stands as a religion of 
of desert monads in contrast to the agricultural prosperity 
Zoroastrianism bases itself on, and it evidently had more 
influence and a longer life in central and eastern Asia than 
Zoroastrianism had. Mani's view of the nature of Christ, 
i. €., that Christ was human only in appearance, closely 
parallels the Nestorian view. There is sce some analogy 
between the division of bie ad tendes into the hearers,-the 
laity, and the elect,- the celibate, property-less, vegetarian 
initiates, and the apparent distinction between the adherents 
of Nestorianism and the baptized clergy. This, however, was 
a line of division not so pronounced in Nestorianism as it 
was in the Roman Church or in the Buddhism of that day. 

But the contrasts between Manichaeism and Nestorianism 
are more noticeable than their similarities. Manichaean 
dualism was of sharp antagonism between Light and Dark; the 
Nestorians adopted on their Monument the complementary dual- 
ism of Taoism and popular Chinese cosmology. Both omitted the 


crucifixion, but:the Nestorian record emphasizes the Incarnation 
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which Manichaeism would also have omitted. The God of Mani 
vas a substance rather than a Person, but the Nestorians 
emphasized the personal nature of God. Mani's theory of 
religion was exclusive; not so the Nestorians, their message 
was of salvation for all mankind. Mani's religion was much 
influenced by western philosophy, Nestorianism stands out 
from the rest of Christianity in its freedom from Greekin- 
fluence. Manichaean scriptures evidently included the Shepherd 
of Hermas and legendary gospels; the Nestorians had practically 
our Christian canon. ‘It is practically certain that the 
Nestorians exercised no influence on Manichaean literature, ' 
says Burkitt (10), and there is little evidence of Buddhist 
influence in the iothersdirectiion. But Burkitt does find 

much evidence of Buddhist influence on Manichaeism in the 
fragments found in Turkestan, an influence not to be found in 
the original teachings of Mani. In this borrowing from 
Buddhism Manichaeism stands with Nestorianism) though they 
apparently did not borrownfrom each ather. 

The relation of Nestorianism with Mohamedanism is rather 

a different matter. I have found no reason to suppose that 
the Nestorians borrowed anything of their teaching from Islam. 
When the Nestorian mission of 635 reached China, Mohammedans 
were just beginning to be heard of. They had reached China 
and established themselves there in time to share with the 
Christians in the persecution of 845, but as a less influent- 
ial body of foreigners. By the time of the Yuan dynasty 

they were dominant in western Asia, and if any part of the 
Nestorian Christian Church in China merged with the Moham- 
medans it was probably almost entirely through a heterodox 


taking on of Mohammedanism by the Nestorians. But that 
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what Mohammedan alloy there was in Nestorianism in China, 
we may safely answer that there was none. 

This covers the main religions Nestorianism came in 
contact with in its eastward course of conquest. It seems 
to have Kept itself quite pure and true to the 'faith once 
for all delivered to the saints', Only intits contact with 
Buddhism may it be called in question, and there it un- 
doubtedly influenced more than it was influenced. Then why 
did it die out as an organized Church; aN what traces, if 
any, can we find of its influence lasting in China? 

The Nestorians under the Yuan dynasty in China were under 
the protection of a foreign dynasty. When their home church 
under the later Western Mongols was severely persecuted, and 
sought the support of the Roman Communion, probably a large 
part of the Nestorian Church in China joined with the Roman 
Church there under John de Monte Corvino and his successors i 
to the end of the Yuan period, It was still a foreign religion, 
With the coming of the nativeChinese Ming dynasty it was 
persecuted and cut off from foreign support and readily 
lapsed into ignorance, and so might readily seek refuge under 
the protection of the then stronger Mohammedan and Buddhist 
fatthe, (11) 

‘The Church was unable to survive the expulsion of the 
Mongols and the establishment of a native dynasty.' (12) 
‘Foreignism' was the cause of their downfall, in the opinion 
of the Rev. A. C. Moule. (13) ‘The early and later Nestorians 
...-even,...seem to have kept their Syriac services to the 
end,....and the Italian John of Monte Corvino set to work teach- 
ing little boys Latin; and in his tremendous solitude - 


twelve years without a letter or message from Europe - it 
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was evidently his greatdést joy that they sang the services 


just the same as in his convent at home... . But the 
Later Nestorians and the Franciscans... . were regarded . 
as part of the hated foreign rule of the Mongols. Khubilai 
had conquered China by force of arms and held it, he and 
his successors, with difficulty for less than ninety years. 
Their policy was to give the Chinese no power. All the 
highér officials throughout the land were foreigners. ... 
the country was in a sense overrun with foreign officials, 
soldiers, merchants, priests, all inevitably associated 
together, in the minds of the subject Chinese, as part of 
the foreign conqueror's detested rule, And when the time 
came, all at once they went.'! 

But they did not disappear all at once. In the fifteenth 
century they ane to have ae a mission to the pope, 
Eugenius IV. And until the end of that century we read of 
Metropolitans being appointed for China, although it is not 
certain that they resided there. When Ricci came to China 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, he at first 
could find no traces of Christianity, but later learned that 
it had survived, though degenerated, almost to his time. In 
1540, or thereabouts, a persecution had all but stamped it 
out, and when the Jesuits tried to find out about Nestorian 
Christianity from families known to have been Christian, they 
would not admit any knowledge of the subject. The disappear- 
ance, almost in our own day, of a once flourishing colony of 
Jews in Kai Feng fu, is a parallel case. But Ricci was told 
that the Nestorians had formerly been numerous in the norihern 
provinces and had been high in civil and military life. Then 


in 1625 the Nestorian stone was discovered, and the Jesuits 
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made the most of it. Some other evidences were found of the 
earlier Christianity, but some of the references in Chinese 
literature which the Jesuits thought were to the Nestorians 
may as likely have been to the Buddhists or Manichees or 
Zoroastrians. 

When Protestant missionaries went to Si-an fu a few 
decades ago they found the people still making the sign of 
the cross when passing the site of the Nestorian church 
which had long disappeared. And they pressed forward to get 
some of the 'holy' water, when they first witnessed a 
Protestant baptism. A China Inland missionary by the name 
of Parker, late in the last century, reported meeting a man 
on the Han River (in Shensi province, probably) who claimed 
to belong to the Ching Chiao (Nestorian Church). (14) This 
may only be a survival through Jesuit influence. It is un- 
likely that any families will nw be found who claim to have 
kept Christian faith secretly through the past six centuries. 
But when there have been noticed some thousant pre-Roman 
crosses, references to Christians and temples of the cross 
in Chinese records, and other definite evidences of early 
Christianity in China, it is probable there is a consid- 
erable body of tradition and popular opinion which traces 
back to Nestorianism. 

It.seems, then, that Christianity, both Nestorian and 
Roman, came into China under the Yuan dynasty as a foreign 
religion under the protection of the foreign dynasty, and 
with the fall of the Mongols, Christianity suffered persec- 
ution; and Nestorianism, cut off from its home base in Persia 
-and that home church practically destroyed at the beginning 


of the fifteenth century,-and already amalgamated to a 
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considerable extent with Roman Catholicism, gradually died 
out as did the Roman church, Manichaeism and Zoroastrianism, 
The Nestorians had depended very largely, we may be sure, 
on the political backing, financial support, and prestige 
of the Yuan dynasty, and with their structure so founded, 
must have fallen with their foundation. We can but marvel 
that they still survived to beseverely persecuted nearly 
two centuries after the fall of the Mongols. Saeki suggests 
that large numbers of them may have become Mohammedans; 
the defection of large bodies of nominal Christians in other 
parts of Asia under the pressure of rising Islam, and an 
otherwise as yet unaccounted for large increase in the 
numbers of Mohammedans in China about this time would lend 
color to this view. But I have found no record of Christian 
places of worship becoming mosques, whereas there are a 
number of instances of Christian buildings being converted into 
Buddhist temples. Possibly foreigners in China who were of the 
Nestorian faith, drifted into the great body of foréigners 
in China who have preserved their religion; but more likely 
native Christians in the course of generations would go into 
Buddhism, Buddhism has great absorbent powers; witness the 
large body of white Buddhists of Burma, 

If the lAter Nestomwian mission in China died out gred- 
ually without any apparent permanent influence, what may we 
way of the results of the earlier mission, of which the 
Nestorian Stone of Si-an fu has given us such a clear 
record? What became of these Christians? Here again it is 
suggested that they amalgamated with the Moslems, and the 
linking of the Christians with the Mohammedans in the edict 


against the Buddhists ana others in 845, would lend color 
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to this view.. But there seems to be no internal evidence 
of Nestorian influence in Chinese Mohammedanism. On the 
other hand, there is the evidence on the Stone itself of 
the close connection between Nestorianism and Buddhism, 
not to say reliance of Nestorianism on Buddhism. Other 
evidence shows that generally these two faiths were at that 
time on very good terms, and there is much to show the 
lasting influence of Nestorianism on the Buddhist beliefs 
and practices. So it is quite probabie that Buddhism 
received persons as well as church buildings, beliefs and 
rituals from the Nestorian Church, (15) 

More important for its possibilities for future inves- 
ti.gation is Prof. Saeki's suggestion that the Westoriana 
under persecution hid in secret societies which still exist; 
and, in particular that the Chin Tan. Chiae, or §Pill of 
Immortality society', was founded by the calligraphist of 
the Nestorian Stone, and that he borrowed largely from 
Christianity for its body of belief. The Chin Tan Chiao 
claim ten million adherents in China today,-doubtless highly 
exaggerated,-and its leaders who are acquainted with Christ- 
ianity claim Christianity is like it. ‘That it is a relic 
of the Nestorians, we are convinced from both internal and 
external evidence’, says Prof. Saeki. In this view he follows 
Dr. Timothy Richard twenty years earlier. (16) Possibly the 
Westorian Church has today a lineal descendant in some secret 
Berta: more likely it survives only by such indirect influ- 
ence as there is good reason to believe is to be found in such 
secret societies as the Chin Tan Chiao. 

Another curious survival of what may well be Nestorianism 
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heaven and earth, the three worlds, the ten directions, and 
the myriad spirits.' This god is worshipped by the Chin Tan 
Chiao, and I believe others. It would seem more likely a 
result of Christian teaching than of the ancient Chinese 
monotheism, for the Shang ti of old China was worshipped by 
the Emperor alone. A reproduction of a tablet to this god 
in the Missionary Herald of April, 1918 (vol.CXIV, p.158) 
shows only Taoist ornamentation of dragons, clouds and rising 
sun; a copy I have shows the god himself with six ministering 
angels, dragons, the. sun and moon, end supporting the inscri- 
ption, as under the cross of the Nestorian Stone, is a 
Buddhist lotus. Further search in Chinese popular religion 
and the beliefs of the numerous secret societies may very 
likely yield yet mae evidence of the influence of Nestor- 
ianism,. 

But Prof. Saeki maintains that there is an even more 
important survival of nestorianism in its influence on 
Chinese thought of the Ttand and the Sung dynasties. ‘'The 
Nestorian contribution to the development of a theistic 
or Personal God is great and valuable.' Chu Hsi, the 
greatest of the Sung school of philosophers and the standard 
commentator on Confuefius, has long béén credited with giving 
Confucianism an atheistic turn, but Saeki believes that he 
was influenced by Christian thought in teaching that Infinite 
Love is the final explanation of the universe and ‘Heaven is 
as a Father to man, and the feeling of man to Heaven should 
be none other than the love and reverence of a son.' The 
Nestorian Stone does not emphasize this Christian doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God, but we cannot safely judge the 


Nestorians by the omissions of this monument, for the baptismal 
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hymn of the Nestorians of the same period discovered by: Prof. 
Pelliot addresses the Deity repeatedly as a personal Father. 
And that they believed in and practiced the Brotherhood of 
man is attested by their missions. This sort of teaching, 
welcomed at court, and proclaimed from churches in every 
prefecture of the empire, could hardly have been without 
lasting influence even if the organization promulgating 
it did not long survive. 

We cannot dismiss Nestorianism in China as an heretical 
form of Christianity, corrupted by heathenismin slow passage 
across Asia and ingratiating itself into a curious Court by 
adopting Buddhist, Taoist and Confucian terminology, and so 
worthy of a quick demise. The doctrines of the Nestorian 
missionaries in China were probably as close to the ‘faith 
once for all delivered to the saints' as those which at the 
same time were being taught to our Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors by the Roman missionaries; and their failure to 
survive as an organization is to be laid to natural causes, 
-persecution, isolation, pienoune of a superior civilization 
with a high philosophy they were unprepared to meet,-and 
mistakes of policy. 

Some of these mistakes of policy, as I see them, I mall 
try to indicate briefly, as they may have application to the 
present policy of missions in China. We wish and hope that 
the present penetration of Chinacby Christianity may have more 
permanent and more definite results than the first two 
Christian missionary periods there. 

One mistake of policy has already been touched on in 
connection with the Later Nestorians, that of foreignism, 
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the reigning house, In the case of the earlier Nestorian 
mission there was also the dependence on imperial favor, which 
brought the more violent damage when the reigning emperor turned 
against it; but separateifrom that was a distinctly foreign 
aspect which it seems not to have discarded as successfully 
as Buddhism did, for instance. While they translated their 
religious books, and quite possible the whole of the New 
Testament, then seem to have used Syriac in their services, 
evan as the Catholics today cling everywhere to Lafin as 
the sacred language of the Mass. Likewise the Mohammedans 
refuse to translate the Koran. Yet the Mohammedans have 
survived and the Catholic body is flourishing. Another 
mistake was dependence upon the foreign missionary, a 
foreign clergy from Persia. A few names on the Nestorian 
Stone may be of Chinese, but very few, thinks Prof. Saeki. 
The Catholic Church has similarly been dependent on foreign 
clergy, until very recently the policy seems to be changing 
somewhat. The first Catholic mission under Monte Corvino 
could not survive being cut off from a supply of personel 
from the mother church any more than the Nestorians had been 
able to. On the other hand, neither Buddhism nor Mohammed- 
anism seem to have ever depended on foreign leadership. The 
Buddhists never attempted to set up a hierarchy of priest, 
biship, metropolitan and patriarch,- a chureh organization; - 
and the Mohammedans have always remained a semi-foreign body, 
a racial faith rather than a missionary faith as they are 
elsewhere in the world. The Nestorians by clinging to a 
mother church, using Syriac where they could have used the 
vernacular, and depending for their priesthood largely on 
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80 
communication were cut off. (17) 

The reliance of the Nestorians on Imperial favor might 
be paralleled today by the special privileges missionaries 
and their converts have enjoyed under the treaties, and the 
protection of the ' gunboat policy.' Sucha situation cannot 
continue and a strong native church be built up. And when 
the disappearance of Nestorianism is compared with the strong 
grip Buddhism has taken on the Chinese heart and mind a 
profound question is raised as to the place of the Church in 
Christianity. At least we might receive a hint that the 
modern missionary would do well to leave his particular 
brand of organization, his cut of clerical robe, and his 
native language behind him as much as possible in going to 
China. 

The large measure of success they had was due to their 
missionary zeat, their vitally Christian message, their 
knowledge of medicine, their adjustment to Chinese thought, 
expecially in regard to ancestor-worship, and the favor of 
an enlightened ae uments May modern missions not fall 
pehind them in any of these advantages. And may they learn 
from their failure to not depend for their success on the 
arm of flesh, whether in the form of government protection, 


foreign support, or ecclesiastical organization. 
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wTHE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR COUNTRY CHURCH 


AND THE LARGER PARISH PLAN" 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CONDITION OF THE RURAL CHURCH TODAY 


Before undertaking a discussion of the Larger Parish 
Plan proper, it will be well to at forth the conditions as 
found in the country today and to point out the present day 
awakening to the values and possibilities of rural America, 
together with the necessity of a changed conception of the 
country and the need of a program for the rural church. A 
severe indictment has been made against the condition of the 
rural churches during the past several years. A decided lack 
of interest in religion, by what has been continually con- 
Sidered as an essentially religious class of people, the 
farmers, has brought to the front a serious problem. Nor are 
the rural people, themselves, found to be wholly at fault in 
the matter, for the people of the city and the denominational 
policies of the main Protestant churches as well as Roman Cath- 


olic have come in for their share of blame by serving and 
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perpetuating themselves, rather than holding the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God and service to the people, as the 
highest ideal. 

Another serious defect is that the program, psychol- 
ogy, Standards, and view-point of the city are applied to the 
country to the extent that the program does not fit. The 
psychology of the farmer is not understood, the standards are 
not applicable, and the value of rural sociology is not appre- 
ciated. There is an excess of books written by city minds 
which are even worse that nothing because of the false notions 
which they tend to perpetuate concerning the country. Buta 
new era is dawning and books are begimming to appear, written 
by men who understand and appreciate the country and life in 
the country. Among these writers are such men as Edmond deS 
Brunner, Director, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
Charles Josiah Galpin, in charge of the Division of Farm Pop- 
ulation and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture; Kenyon L. Butterfield 
President Massachusetts Agricultural College, Father O'Hara, 
pastor of St. Mary's Catholic Church, Eugene, Oregon, and 
Director of the Rural Life Bureau, Social Action Department, 
aS well as a member of the Board of Directors, American Coun- 
try Life Association; Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, Country Church 
Director of the Presbyterian Church; and Dr. Malcolm Dana, 
Director, Town and Country Department of the Congregational 


Church Extension Boards. 
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The common assumption and fallacy of city folks concer- 
ning the country was exhibited by a group of the leading dir- 
ectors of Religious Education of the San Francisco Bay area, 
when sitting in a seminar during the month of November, 1929, 
and which the writer attended. A paper entitled, “A Program of 
Religious Education for the Rural Church", was read by one of 
the foremost leaders. At the outset of the paper he announced 
that the text which furnished the chief source of inspiration 
and information for the paper was "The City's Church" by Paul 
Douglas. Now, this book is quite proper in connection with the 
purpose for which it was written, as signified by the title, 
but to apply this text to the "rural" church and "rural" prob- 
lems is certain to bring misunderstanding and lack of appreci- 
ation of the rural communities. Such a situation was exempli- 
fied by the author of the paper in changing the sentence of 
Mr. Douglas, {1) which read "more than half of all our Ameri- 
can people are in the American city and more are coming every 
hour", to read, “more than half of all our American people are 
the impression that the country is of very little Significance, 
if any, today and will be of still less in the future. This 
lack of interest and understanding of the country was exempli- 


fied by the bulk of the paper which, of course, really treated 


1. Douglas, The City's Church, p. 29. 
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the city problems , rather than those of the country. In the 
opening of the discussion following the reading, one of the 
first questions asked by another prominent director of Relig- 
ious Education was, “Now, just how can these principles be eff- 
ectively applied right here in this city?" But, the Subject of 
the day was “rural” America and not the city. The writer be- 
lieves that this illustration portrays quite accurately the 
general sentiment of the city toward the country today, --lack 
of interest, appreciation and understanding. 

However, the United States Census presents quite another 
picture. Instead of all the country moving to the city we 
find (1) that between 1910 and 1920 the rural population actu- 
ally increased 1,599,871 and thet it has been on the increase 
Since the landing of the Pilgrims, having increased 15,610, 401 
Since 1880. The government places the point of demarcation of 
the country from the urban at <,000, whereas many other authors 
place this figure as high as 8,000, which would give the count-e 
ry area the majority. It is true that the urban population has 
increased more rapidly than thet of the country due to two 
reasons: migration from the country and foreign immigration. 
For the first time in the history: of America, the total urban 
population has exceeded the rural. But, we shall Clearly see 


before the end of the chapter that this situation gives the 


1. The World, 1928, p. Bea 
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country an even greater importance than ever before, due to 
the fact that the country is the chief source of population 
for the city and the quality of this influx is of prime im- 
portance to the future of the city. The following table pic- 


tures the city-ward movement of population: 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1880-1920, 


1920 1910 


64,304,603] 42,166, 120| 50,380, 433 | 22, 298, 359| 14,358, 16 
51,406,017) 49, 806, 146| 45,614,142] 40, 649, 355| 35,797, 616 
51.4 40.0 55.4 


48.6 60,05 64.6 
[SS eee 
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UNITED STATES CENSUS, STATE OF CALIFORNIA, RURAL AND URBAN. 


1,485,053 777,699 707,554 


2,577,549 | 1, 469,739 907,810 
5,426,801 2,O0L, 129 1,095,152 


1. O'Hara, Church and the Community, p. 27. 
ee United States Census by University of California, 
College of Agriculture, Course 110, November, 1927, 
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The increased population of the country today is pro- 
ducing the food supply for the enormously increased urban 
population by more scientific farming methods, improved mach- 
inery and better marketing facilities. "The value of farm 
_ property between 1900 and 1910 increased over 100 per cent 
above that of the former decade and aggregated more than 
$40,000,000"(2), whereas, "in 1920 the farming industry of 
the United States was valued at nearly $78,000,000, 000"(2), 
which is again an increase of practically 100 per cent over 
that of 1910. Dr. Warren H. Wilson tells us that 

"There is more wealth produced from the farms than 

from all other sources combined. The mines do not yield 

in metals, nor the sea in food-products, nor the forests 

in timber, one half as much wealth as the farms yield 

to the treasury of the nation. The soil of the State of 

Georgia is said to produce more in the hands of the farm- 

er than all the mines of precious metals that are work- 

ed under our flag. The soil of mountainous Colorado proe 
duces ten times as much as the mines of Goloradets2ay 

In geographical extent the farmer occupies 99per cent 

of the area of the United States (4) and the Strictly farm 
dwellers include 31,614,239 people in the open country ex- 


clusive of even the small villages. (5) 


1. Earp, Rural Church Movement, p. 15. 

«. O'Hara, Church and the Country Community, p. 15. 

8- Wilson, The Farmer's Church, p.4. 

4. Dana, "Ideals for the Tow and Country Church, 1928 
pe sf. 


5. United States Census by University of California, 
Co. 110, 
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It is, therefore, evident that our country population, 
which includes 51,406,603 or 48.6 per cent of our total 
population, and which has increased prectically 1,600,000 
in numbers and $40,000,000,000 in wealth during the last 
decade, thereby totalling $78,000,000,00C, is not to be 
ignored by even the city-minded, city-satisfied minority 
of the 51.4 per cent of the inhabitants of America. 

We have spoken of the migration from the farms to 
the cities while upholding the constant increase of the 
total rural population. According to the United States Cen- 
sus, there are (1920) in the rural districts 2,500,00 more 
children under ten years of age than in the cities. Or, to 
quote from Dr. Galpin, in charge of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, (1) 
"There are 4,000,006 more children, among the thirty 
millions of farm people, under twenty-one years of 
age than there are among any thirty millions of city 
people....The country contains the children of the 
nation, and the city core--the Stamping ground of bus- 
iness and adults--abhors children as ‘nature abhors a 
vacuum’, My story will not reach home, however, unless 
One pauses a moment to let this census fact soak in, 
Here is an excess of children living on our farms thet 
would make & Small nation,--bigger than Switzerland, 
bigger than Chili, than Norway, than famous little Den- 
mark. And what will become of this excess of children? 


1. Wilson, Empty Churches, Da, ks 
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What else than this? The farms will manage to feed 
them, clothe them, educate them until they come of 
age, when, possessed of the strong right arm they 

will tur their backs on the farm and farming, and 
go to recruit the nerve-fagged indurstry of cities. 
The farms feed industry, professional service, and 
city life,with muscle, intellect and imagination." 

It is clear from a comparison of the rural and urban 
birth rates and death rates thet the natural population 
increase in the rural districts is much greater than 
that in the urban districts. Father O'Hara, who has made 
a study of the United States Census and of rural life, 
states(1) that, " for the period of 1910-1920 it has been 
calculated to be 7.6 persons per thousand for the urban 
and 15.2 persons per thousand for the rural, or approx- 
imately twice as great for the rural districts as for the 
urban districts." If the country retained all of its 
natural increase it would soon not only outdistance the 
city in size and rate of growth, but the country would 
Soon become seriously overcrowded from the standpoint of 
the demands of agricultural industry. The greater porte 
ion of this natural increase does not remain in the 
country, but finds its way to the cities. These child. 
ren are as much or more the concern of the city than of 
the country, for it is in the city that so many of them 
make their homes and do their life work. Dr. H. Paul 
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1. O'Hara, Church and the Country Community, p. 23-24, 
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Douglas(1) admits, 
that the city imports most of its population from 
elsewhere..... Every group of six has been increas- 
ed by three, but only one of this increase is city 
born. The other two come from the country or from 
foreign lands.” 

Due to recent immigration restrictions the cities must 
look even more to the country for their future industrial 
wizards than. in the past. Again, the training and stand- 
ards of this army of recruits of the city is the concerm 
of the city. The future standards of the Sian degen up= 
on it. To quote Dr. Douglas again (2) " Religious faith 
does not commonly originate in the city because human life 
which peoples it does not." Religious faith must, then, be 
developed in the country if their is to be religious faith 
in the city. Furtheriete, if the population of the city 
is to have religious instruction during the formative 
stage of character development, it must be obtained in 
the country, and the importance of religious instruction 
in developing character is unquestioned. The writer has 
heard Dr. Henry Suzzallo, when he was president of the 
University of Washington, say “that @ public school ed- 
ucation--- Grade, High School and College--, without pro- 
per religious instruction, is a detriment to a person." 
Dean Weigle of Yale has said in substance, that "the Sun- 
day School teachers of our nation have done more for the 
improvement of America than have our statesmen." "The 
death of Religion would mean the death of all higher civ- 


1. Douglas, The City Church 02,4. 
2. ‘ibid ; Cat 
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ilization", says Ellwood. (1) The nation that neglects its 
religious instruction, altho it accumulates wealth and sky- 
Scrapers, is doomed to self-destruction. 

"Ill fares the land, to hastening ill the prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

--e bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied." (2) 

It is certainly pertinent uo tee how extensively and 
effectively is religious training being carried on in our 
rural districts, where the roots of the nation are laid? 

We find upon investigation that “only twenty one per cent of 
all the town and country population, eee ide their bor- 
ders churches with full time pastors." (3) For example a 
Survey was conducted by the Redwood Shasta District of the 
Methodist church, in 1925, in Sonoma Sounty, Calif., which 
is the nineth richest agricultural county of the United 
States, and whose mission dettlemants go back to 1812. It 
was found that the total population was 46,400 of which 


27,200 were residents of the rather small towns. "Of the 


19,400 country people, 15,480 were outside the reach of any 


church activity. There were twenty-one school districts with 
ho pastor going into them." (4) 


1. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion. p. 64 

2. Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 

©. Wilson, The Farmers Church. p. 40 

4. Dr. Lek. Loofbourow, Methodist Home Mission Council's 
Survey, 1925, 
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Ta 
In the nation as a whole, "forty-two per cent of the 


total nimber of communities that have churches do not have 
any resident pastors. It would require 34,181 more ministers 
giving their full time to the work of the ministry to pro- 
vide one for each community, if they were evenly distrib- 
uted....Thus, while 78 out of every 100 town churches have 


reSident pastors, only 17 out of every 100 country churches 


have them, and less than 5 out of every 100 country churches 
have full time resident pastors."(1) "But 8 of 28 rural par- 


ishes in Tompkins County, New York, had resident pastors."(2) 
Furthermore, "A quarter of all rural churches have no 

Sunday-schools, and....two-fifths of the rural churches that 
do exist are standing still or losing ground."(3) Is it not a 
critical Situation, that is, if we feel any dependence upon 
religion and the churches for training in character and cit- 
izenship? Let us determine Specifically the situation among 
the children. Dr. Galpin tells us that, 

"A survey of 179 counties in the United States, repre- 
Sentatively Selected, enables the Institute with con- 
fidence to assert that '1,600,000 farm children live 
in communities where there is no church or Sunday- 
School of any denomination! and ‘probably 2,750,000 
more do not go to any Sunday-school, either because 


the church to which the parents belong does not have 
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1. Galpin, Empty Churches, p. 80-81. 
2. Sanderson, The Farmer and his Community, p. 125. 
5. Galpin, Empty Churches, p. 9. 
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any, or because they do not care to connect them- 
selves with such an organization’. One does not get 
the real inwardness of this situation until one app- 
reciates that these 1,600,000 of pagan children are 
not scattered evenly, or more or less evenly, among i 
the other millions of children who are in contact 
with the Bible, but are in a great measure homed in 
Bibleless, Godless comnunities....Of the fifteen 
millions of ferm children--children under twenty- 
one years of age,--more than four millions are vir- 
tual pagans, children without knowledge of God". (1) 
Think of the fact that of the entire rural population, 
which consists of all open Spaces and villages up to 2,500 
inhabitants, totaling 51,406,017 people or 48.6 percent 
of the total population of America, including 15,000,000 
children, that 1,600,000 are in pagan communities, with- 
out a church or Sunday-school in them, and that 4,000, 000 
or one fourth of thdchildren of the country are virtually 
pagan. Yet, it is from these areas that our future leaders 
are to come for the nation. 
A distinguished bishop, after a stay of some years in 
New York City, said, "if the churches ever hove to retain 
their religious fervor in the cities, they must take care 
of the country churches, for they feed the city churches 
with workers with religious fervor."(2) 


Let us now endeavor to determine the cause for such 


an undue amount of paganism in rural America. The answer 
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1. Galpin, Empty Churches, p. 31-32. 
2. Mclaughlin, The New Call. p. 15. 
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is not hard to find. Dr. Malcolm Dana, Director of the 
Town and Country Department of the Congregational Church 
Extension Boards, tells us (1) that, 

"Such a deplorable state of affairs is due to the two 
great sins of Protestantism--over-churching and under- 
churching, the latter being most often a consequent 
of the first. It was admitted by the participants in 
six interdenominational Every Community Service Visite 
ations, made under the tuition of the Home Missions 
Council, that the situation is most largely due to a 
home missionary policy which has persisted throughout 
the years whereby the various denominations have been 
wont to rush in pell-mell, all together, to occupy 
‘strategic centers' to the general neglect of open 
country areas where there was little prospect of early 
'self support’ or where the work might be a mission- 
ary charge to the end of the chapter". 

Religious competition is always self-centered and 
churches engaged in a competitive struggle for existence 
seldom put Kingdom interests first. Surveys made over the 
country show that where there is congestion of religious 
privilege there is nearly always a correSponding lack of 
any concern for the open country. The cure for this situ- 
ation is perfectly evident. During the above mentioned 
Home Mission Council surveys, it was frankly said by most, 
if not all,of the denominational representatives, that 
(1) "we have not men or money enough to finish work already 
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1. Dana, The Country Community and the Country Church, 
p. 5. 
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of rural America lies 
over-churched centers 
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of evangelizing the neglected areas 
in freeing both money and men from 
to serve where there is no religious 


Dr. Galpin states({1) that, 


“The amount of Protestant home-mission money annually 
wasted in competitive religion in rural communities 


is at present $3, 


from twenty-five 
Separated, where 


000,000; and if we may generalize 
thoroughly studied counties, widely 
there are 211 churches aided by home- 


mission money, of which 149 are disastrously compet- 
itive, ‘most of the home-mission aid which is now 
granted could be withdrawn without any danger what- 
soever of leaving communities(rural) with inadequate 
facilities....On careful examination of all data at 
hand, it seems that 149 of the 211 aided churches 

in these counties might be dispensed with, to the gen- 
eral advantage of the religious life in their com- 
unities and to the greater glory of the Kingdom of 


Goda", 


Ruinous competition must be done away with so that the 


church of the country-side may command a ministry whose ed- 


ucation shall rank with that of the educated farmer. It 


must afford equipment which will compare with modern farm 


machinery. It must practice a technic which shall be abreast 


of that used in scientific agriculture. Union efforts make 


this possible, "Recent surveys show that 227 federated 


churches in one hundred and Seventy-nine villages have res- 


ident pastors as over against thirty-five in non-union eff- 


orts, and that ministerial salaries double where there are 


two as over against four churches. $43,000 was gained for 


1. Galpin, Empty Churches, p. 20. 
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benevolences by sixteen federations",({1) Over-churching is 
not merely wrong. It perpetuates an impossible situation, ab- 
solutely preventing any one of too many churches from doing a 
creditable piece of work for the Kingdon. 

This condition has also vitally to do with the 'youth 
question’. Young people are deserting the country partly be- 
cause of a lack which stronger, better and more interesting 
churches might supply. Youth is leaving the churches, or is 
not found in them, because it increasingly hates all sham and 
detests sectarian rivalries. "A religious education special- 
ist, himself a middle-aged man, affirmed that the church is 
essentially an adult institution seeking to impose its own 
grown-up ideas and ways upon a youth of clearer vision, more 
catholicity, and equal convictions with itself", (2) These 
conditions also affect recruiting for the ministry. Young men 
and young women know their home town through and through. They 
are aS ready to respond to-the heroic as ever. But how much of 
the heroic is there in the religious atmosphere of the town 
or village to challenge them? Hosts of young folks are going to 
the agricultural colleges and are fitting themselves, for 
every other kind of leadership except religious. They do not 
consider the rural ministery a man-sized job and that the work 


of the county agent, the farm bureau representative, and home 


1. The Country Comaunity and the Country Church, Dana, pe? 
2. The: Country Community and the Country Church, Dana, p.7? 
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economic specialist, has more of religious opportunity in it 
than the Christian ministry under small town conditions. These 
young folks are not hesitating to adopt the country as a field 
for their life work. Census statistics show us that, while 
1,988,000 have left the country for the towns, 1,374,000 have 
left the cities for the country.(1) But, they propose going 
there aS apostles of co-operation and not as agents of non-ec-~ 
onomic competition and unChristian Sectarianism, 

"There are enough churches in the United States to-day, 
if they were distributed on the basis of a real need 
rather than on the grounds of competitive religion, to 
reach the remotest sections of our country. The money 
now expended on non-productive churches would purchase 


real vitality for essential churches all through rural 
America,"(2) that would appeal to youth and serve man. 


Think of that possibility for service if we would but 
practice the principles of Christianity, namely, service to 
God and man, a willingness to loose our life for His sake 
and the Gospel, but conditions are much different from what 
the Master would command, "Seven out of every ten rural 
churches have only a fraction of a paStor apiece...Qne fifth 
of all rural churches are kept alive by home-mission Gld... 
One third of all rural pastors receive so low a Salary that 
they can live only by working at some other occupation", (3) 
Over-churchihg in the centers and under-churching in the open 
country, Serving self rather than the needs of man, is not 


only a crime against the open country, but against the centers 


f Rural Community, agricultural economics, 110 
1. Kern, 0.3.,/ Univ. of Calif. Figures for year 1927, 
2. Galpin, Empty Churches, p.20, 
5.Galpin ,Empty Churches, p.20. 
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as well for they are not able to serve themselves when So 
conjested. Dr. Wilson says, “Three churches in a hamlet of 
one hundred people, or five in a village of a thousand, do 
effectively shut Christ out"(1). 

The writer can testify personally in behalf of this 
statement from experiences as pastor in two parishes in the 
state of Washington of about 1000 population each. In one 
there was but one church and the spirit of the community was 
wholesome and Christian. Co-operation, aie eee and service to 
the community needs was the purpose and accomplishment of the 
church. 

The other parish had a Catholic church, three regular 
Protestant churches and one other on part time. The spirit 
was competitive, antagonistic and unchristien. Truly, the 
five churches in the village of 1000 people did quite "eff- 
ectively shut out Christ". : 

Another factor in placing the country church in the 
Sorry state in which it finds itself today is the non-resi- 
dent pastor. Non-resident is defined as preaching service by 
a pastor from outside the community who does not maintain any 
type of consecutive church life and activity other than the 
occassional preaching services. It is necessary that Sunday- 
school, some type of young peoples! work or some other act- 


ivity be maintained to perpetuate and give life to a church. 
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i. Wilson, The Farmer‘s’ Church, p. 20. 
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"A reasonable degree of interchurch cooperation would result 
in the maintainance of a regular pastor in nearly every 
township in Ohio, yet, in 517, or 27 per cent of the strictly 
rural townships there is no resident pastor"(1), 

A third important cause of the decay of the countyy church 
is that the number of tenant farmers in the United States 
has steadily increased, until now "thirty-eight per cent of 
the farms are tenant operated, most often on the basis of the 
one year lease"(2). “In some states fifty per cent of the far- 
mers are tenants"(3). This unsettled, ever moving horde 
tends to unsettle the stable institutions which are depen- 
dent upon the masses for support, for no abode is Stationary 
enough for an active part to be taken in civic and comun- 
ity affairs. 

This condition is made all the more difficult by the 
fact , that "nearly thirty per cent of the nation's land 
workers are new Americans, foreign-born or children of for- 
eign-born"(4). There are States, Such as North Dakota, where 
nearly every farmer belongs to other than American nativ- 
sty) and whole sections of the country, as in the Middle 
West, where foreigners are in excess of two fifths of the 
population. "It is estimated that , at the present time, 


more than fifty percent of these people are unministered to 
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1. Gill and Rinchot, Six Thousand Country Churches,p.9. 
ee Galpin, Empty Churches, p.13. 
5. O'Hara, Church and the Community, p.30,. 


4. Galpin, Empty Churches, p. 14. 
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by any church, Catholic or Protestant."(1) 

Another cause of the decline of the country church is 
the growth of industrialism and the resultant urban move- 
ment of the rural population which creates a real city 
problem for the churches; and, as a result, the conscious- 
ness of the church is centered upon the cities rather than up- 
on the rural districts; and, "to use a military figure, the 
church militant has in every age created for itself the most 
difficult missionary tasks by not guarding the rear. So it 
has awakened to the fact to-day, that it has lost prestige, 
if not control, in this vast rural domain"(2). 

In the days when the rural church was a credit to the 
nation, Many great preachers gave their lives, in whole or in 
part, to the country church. At present there are not many 
ministers who are in country pastorates because it is their 
deliberate choice. The country is considered as a "Starting 
point" or “stepping stone" to larger churches in the City. 
We must realize, if we are to provide American leadership 
for the future, that the rural church is a man-sized job 
calling for real men, real preachers, competent educational 
directors,--the best are none too good for the country task. 

Lastly, for our purpose here, the rural church has de- 


clined due to the out of date message and method used while 


1. Galpin, Empty Churches, p. 14. 
2. Harp, The Rural Church Movement, p. 77. 
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the city churches have progressed and, parallel with this 
condition, must be mentioned "the inadequate, and relative- 
ly inferior, rural ministry"(1). "Our considerable areas of 
Ohio a large proportion of the ministers are uneducated. 
Often they are illiterate and utterly unfit to render ser- 
vice acceptable to the more intellectuall of their people"(2). 
"It has been too commonly held in the past that miss- 
ionary effort should consist largely in organizing 
and building churches. We do not believe that propor- 
tion is sound. In rural Ohio the worst moral and ree 
ligious conditions are found where there are the 
largest number of churches in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants"..."Nor is support here to be 
found for the contention sometimes made that relig- 
ious work thrives best under competition. The larger 
the number of churches in proportion to the populae- 
tion, the more difficult it obviously becomes to se- 
cure , Support, and retain resident pastors"(3). 

In summarizing the condition of the country today, we 
find an ever increasing population, cash valuation doub- 
ling every ten years, the chief sources of supply of pop- 
ulation for the cities and of leadership for the nation, 
but an alarming Slump in religious activity, which brings 
to the front a serious crisis for the future welfare of 
America. 


-l. Harp, The Rural Church Movement, pe B8~78. 

2. Gill and Pinchot, "Six Thousand Country Churches, 
p. 10. 

5. Gill and Pinchot, "Six Thousand Country Churches 
pe 19-20, 
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CHAPTER II. THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


The time has arrived for a new evaluation of the ime 
portance of rural America and of methods for capitalizing 
these values to the greatest extent. There are today, in 
the nation, approximately 101,000 rural churches. A long 
time ago, when there were only a hundred such churches, 
virtually the entire country population attended them. Their 
reputation for support and attendance was established. Some 
time later, when there were a thousand churches of the kind, 
the average of attendance was still exceedingly high. "But 
of recent years the percentage of rural church-goers has ale 
most seemed to be in an inverse ratio to the increase in 
churches"®.(1) It is this situation that was set forth to 
Such an extent in the preceeding chapter. Wide awake people 
the nation aver have come to realize that the situation of 
religion in the Sou ety ee ony is far from what it was in the 
early days when the sturdy country stock wrought a great 
nation. 

Men are no longer attending church enmasse as in the 
Puritan days. No longer are there many to teach a Washing- 
ton to kneel under a great tree in the wide open spaces 
when his "Valley Forge" is met. No longer are there many 


1. Galpin, Empty Churches, p. 12. 
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to call little ‘Abe’ beside the open Bible when the labor 
of rail splitting is over for the day. No longer ere the 
Patrick Henrys of the day being reared in constant contact 
with the church as was the man of Colonial fame.{1) No 
longer is rural religious instruction as wide Spread and 
as intense as in young America. 

Yet,it is coming to be realized that religious ins truc- 
tion in the country is of prime importance for the nation's 
future welfare. Of the Cabinet of ex-President Coolidge 
all were reared on the farm except one man, Charles Evans 
Hughes and he was the son of e Baptist preacher.(2) As to 
Mr. Coolidge himself, the newspapers contain long accounts 
of his life as a boy on the ks and Dr. Galpin describes 
how J. C. Coolidge, father of the ex-President "has given 
virtually all his leisure time and some that was not leisure 
to keeping alive the small white church at Plymouth Notch. 
He hauls wood from his own ranch, and does the janitor 
work himself because the church has no funds for a janitor", 
(3)Likewise, are the papers filled with the glory and hard- 
Ships of the present President, Herbert Hoover, when he was 
a small boy on the farm. 

Henry Ford probably never would have been heard from if 
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1. William H. Foote, Sketches of Virginia, p. 304-5. 
2. McLaughlin, New Call, p. 56-57. 
3. Galpin, Empty Churches, p. 15-16. 
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his immigrant father had settled in some great city and 
become an industrial worker. But he went to Greenfield, 
Michigan, and settled among the farmers where he had a lit- 
le smithy and cultivated his eighty acres. It was here that 
the child, who was to become the richest man in the world, 
was bor and reared with farmer lads.{1). 

In fact, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis asserted that "nine- 
ty-five per cent of the greatest men of our nation were 
country born®. (2) 

Some years ago Dr. Russel H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, 
who is so well known for his lecture "Acres of Diamonds", 
“made an investigation of the parentage of 4,000 American 
millionaires, There were only twenty of this number that 
did not begin life as poor boys. Most of them were country 
lads who learned industry, economy, self-denial, self-re- 
liance and initiative on the farm."(3) 

The writer has heard Mr. Russel Callow say, when he was 
coach of the University of Washington national champion crew 
and before his going East to coach, that "the men who would 
make the Washington crew would likely come from the country 
eee and they would certainly come from christian homes with 
definite christian training for it takes christian training 


1.McLaughlin, New Call, p. 57-58 
2. 9 ‘9 '? pelea 
3. 9 19 1 O. 57, 
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to put the "stuff" in a man that will keep him on the water 
for eight hours in all kinds of weather and with no spec- 
tators, in preparation for a fifteen minute race", 

An interesting conversation once took place between 
a Methodist Bishop and the president of a large city bank. 
The bishop was reading the appointment of preachers for 
the ensuing year and the great body of country churches 
came first. He was interrupted presently by the banker in 
question, 

“who aroselto ask the Bishop if he had provided in his 

appointments a preacher for the big First Church of 

which the banker was a member, in the largest city in 
the state. ‘Brother’, replied the Bishop, thow many 
preachers has your church produced since you have 
known it?* "Well, I have been in it twenty-five years; 

I do not remember any,’ replied the.banker, who found 

the questioning Bishop more discomposing than a whole 

board of directors. ‘Brother', continued the Bishop, 

‘I am appointing good preachers to these country 

churches because we must depend on them to produce 

preachers for such churches as yours. I will appoint 
one for you after we get through with these’, 

"The whole attitude of our Christian bodies to- 
ward country churches and pastors needs to be shaken 

up and changed, for as it is now the situation is a 

reproach and a shame."(1) 

Dr. McLaughlin asks the question (2) "Does any one 
know of a large city church anywhere in America that has 
been able to produce its own leadership?" This is a chall- 
enge that demands consideration. If the lerge city churches 
have not been able to produce their leadership, from where 
does it come? If our country churches are not accomplish- 
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ing the Religious instruction and inspiration that they 
once accomplished; if the leaders of tomorrow for city 
and country and nation are not being trained; if the re- 
producing masses are not worshipping; in fact, if our 
nation is losing its Christian foundation, should not all 
America be concerned? These questions are being asked by 
our leaders the nation over and solutions are being sought. 
The great awakening is here. 

Three notable papers were published about the end 
of the nineteenth century. President William DeWitt Hyde 
of Bowdoin Collegé wrote in 1892, for "The Forum", on 
“Impending Paganism in New England"; The Rev. W. I. Hutch- 
ins addressed the Connecticut Bible Society in a memor- 
ably way in 1903, and the Rev. Rollin Linde Hartt wrote, 
for the"Atlantic Monthly" ,articles on the "New England' 
Hill Towns" which created a sensation. Then came the report 
of the Commission on Country Life appointed by President 
Roosevelt during the last year of his administration which 
"lifted the vast rural domain of the United States like a 
new continent into the consciousness of the American 
people"(4), and we began to talk and act in a constructive 
way conccrning the reclaming of soils, reforestation, pre- 
vention of floods, utilization of water power, and of re- 
gaining for this vast resource field its priority of lead- 


l. Harp, The Rural Church Movement, p. 13. 
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Ship. It came to be realized that "Ih the open country 
has been developed in the past the splendid heroic indiv- 
iduality that has produced the religious, moral, economic, 
and political leadership of all ages, while at the same 
time it is here we discover today the greatest national 
waste of resources, natural, human and spiritual". (1) 

The pioneer rural church, that was such a sucess in its 
early life and even until about 1840 or a little later, 
experienced a decided decline between 1870 and 1900 as has 
already been described. (2) 

But, with the great awakening, has come agricultural 
“experiment stations, scientific agriculture, machinery, the 
County Agent, an improved public school system for the 
country aS well as for the cities, health instruction and 
care, good roads, co-operative farm agencies for both the 
Seliing of products and the buying of necessities, and last 
but not least, the religious leaders are taking Seriously 
that portion of the report of the commission that was app- 
ointed by Theodore Roosevelt, which said,(3) "The time has 
arrived when the church must take a larger leadership, 
both as an institution and through its pastors, in the so- 


cial reorganization of rural life", 


l.Earp, The Rural Church Movement, p. 13 
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The Comnittee on Social and Religious Surveys, or- 
ganized in January, 1921, conducts and publishes studies 
and surveys and promotes conferences for their consider- 
ation. Its aim is to combine the scientific method with 
the religious motive. It cooperates with other social and 
religious agencie$, but is itself an independent organi- 
zation with sufficient financial resources as it iS Spone 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundation. The committee has 
rendered invaluable service in its investigation and pub- 
lication of rural conditions in America. The twelve volumes 
of the Committee's. Town and Country Series, “Tested Methods 
in Town and Country Churches" and Churches of Distinction 
in Town and Country" are its chief publications. Hdmund 
deS. Brunner is the leader in this work. 

"Ten denominations have (1926) established a Country 
Church Department, eight of which have secretaries for 
full time. The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., was the first 
to establish such a service (1909) and gelled Dr. Wargen H. 
Wilson, as Director".(1) A tremendous movement is under 
way "to rescue for human society the native values of rural 
life" as is the phrase engraved a Hillgard Hall of the 
University of California, which is visible from the busi- 
ness section of Berkely and should be a perpetual remind- 


er for that city of the importance of the country. 


1.McLaughlin, The New Call, p. 19. 
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The great Protestant denominations are endeavoring to pre- 


pare for a greater America of tomorrow. 


Nor are the Protestants alone in the field. The Cath- 


Olic Church is also alive to the task and Father O'Hara, 


its director of the Rural Life Bureau and a member of the 


Board 


of Directors, American Country Life AS sociation, who 


has already been quoted, says,/1) 


mind 


"The Catholic Church in the United States is not at 
the source of population....Nine-tenths of our parish 
Schools are in towns of more than twenty-five hundred 
population....While our city parishes have grown, 
thousands of our country parishes and missions have 
dwindled away in the process, The reservoirs of a 
city may be full but the situation is disquieting if 
the well-springs of Supply are rapidly aryi ne. Ups son 

"There are certain conditions under which the 
otherwise normal movement of population becomes 
Socially and religiously disastrous; namely, 

1. If whole families of professionally trained 
farmers throw over their profession to become dwell- 
ers in the city. Only those who are wholly ignorant 
of agriculture regard the farmer as an unskilled lab- 
orer. 

2. If the majority of the wore intelligent and 
capable boys and girls of each generation leave the 
farm for the city. No Success 1 rural parish can 
be built on a population of dullards and incompetents. 

5. If religious families abandon their farms to 
those without religion. "The way to make America Christ- 
ian,"Says Carver, "is to make the Christians the best 
farmers, Their children will posess both city and 
country in the future," 

"The specific Catholic rural problem is to devise 
means to counteract these disastrous tendencies. It 

ish- 


is the problem of building thousands of country pari 
ed States", 


es throughout the Unit 


We must come to understand the psychology of the rural 


and the sociolagy of the country. No less authorities 
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1. The Country Community, p. 8. 
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than Kenyon L. Butterfield (1), Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin(2) 
and H. B. Hawthorn (3) tell us that there is a "rural mind", 
that the habits of life of country people are different 

from those in the city, and that we must understand their 
pSychology and sociology and adapt our program to it. This 
does not necessarily imply that either the city or the 
country type of thinking and tivone is better than the other, 
It merely faces the fact that they are different and must 

be met with different methods. 

To meet the needs of the rural church Dr. Malcolm Danna, 
Director, Town and Country Department of the Congrezational 
Church Extension Boards, is exceptionally active in develop- 
ing and putting in operation what is known as the "Iarger 
Parish Plan", Let us now turn to an investigation of this 


particular method which promises much for rural America. 


1. A Christian Program for the Rural Community, p. 31-32 
2. New Call, p. 43-50, 
5. The Sociology of Rural dite, p. S-4, 
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CHAPTER IfI 
THE TARGER PARISH PLAN 
"The need of the parish is the law of the church.” 
Galpin 
The Larger Parish Plan specializes in a ministry over 
areas as well as churches. This practice is not altogether 


new. Agressive ministers have used the plan without troub- 
ling to give it a name. It is the old circuit rider system | 
rejuvenated, brought up to date, and given a new emphasis and 
a larger usefullness. "The minister who adopts the plan feels 
a primary obligation to render faithful service, not only to a 
particular church, but to a whole area of which the church and 
its town is the natural center. » He established 'feeders' by 
means of a regular circuit of preaching appointments, Sunday 
schools, social and other activities. 

This is a church program which functions throughout seven 
days in the week, taking into account the whole man and the en- 
tire life process. Wodern equipment is provided for ideal wor- 
ship and an efficient Church School. Provision is made for 
well-supervised social and Pecrautionan activity. This is 
done, if necessary under the church roof, of better, by means 
of an adjoining or nearby community house. Privileges en- 
joyed at the center are shared with outstations by means of 
extension apparatus. The religio-social program is in reality 


ee 
Dana, The Larger Parish Plan, Bulletin, p. l. 
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the church plus the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the latter being 
adapted to rural life and peoples. It places the church at 
the center instead of at the far circumference of things by 
making it a social as well as a strictly religious center. 
There is a fundamental interest in wholesome evangelism. 
There is a passion for saving men themselves and also their 
environments. 

The Larger Parish Plan works for quality rather than 
mere quantity of peoptes? "Programs of Americanization are 
interesting and worth while, but the United States will be- 
come most truly American as her populations are made and kept 
100 per cent Christian. The rural church faces at this point 
its most sublime opportunity as well as its most serious re- 
aporustenaty It works at the source and fountain-head and 
has first chance at that ever increasing tide of young life 
flowing citywafd. If it does not implant an unfailing pre- 
ference toward religion and the church in the hearts and minds 
of country youth, what chance will the city church and other 
forms of organized righteousness have later on to establish 
and maintain the all-important point of contact and coopera- 
tion? 

An ideal arrangement for the promotion of the Larger 
Parish Plan is the employment of three full time workers. A 
Minister of Worship stimulates public and private worship in 


every home and church. A Minister of Education is responsible 


1 
Dana, The Larger Parish Plan, Bulletin, p. 4. 
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for the organization and continuing efficiency of a modern 

and thoroughgoing Sunday and week day religious education pro- 
gram. A Minister of Parish Activities furthers the social and 
recreational activities throughout the Larger Parish. It is 
preferable that all live at a central point to permit the 
greatest cooperation and efficiency, although recent experience 
has tended to favor the ministers living in the various communie 
ties, as a more personal contact is, thereby, maintained with 
the entire teri One minister is employed as the senior 
member but each is responsible for his particular service 
throughout the parish. This number of workers may be in- 
creased if the parish can so afford, or curtailed if necessary 
to meet conditions. One minister, with volunteer leadership, 
can operate the Larger Parish Plan, if he is trained and a- 
dapnted to the various types of service, though possibly not 

as effectively or over as large an area as in the case of the 
multiple staff. ; 

"The Larger Parish Plan is not 'standardized' in name or 
method. Other titles such as ‘United Parish', ‘Union Parish’, 
"Regional Parish! | ‘Cooperative Parish’, and ‘Associated 
Parishes’ are used in different parts of the country. A prefix 
to such a name may have a psychological intent and content... 
such as, 'The Plateau Valley Larger Parish', ‘The Sandhill 

Rev. Barle A. Clifford, Personal Correspondence, Nov. 7, 1929, 
Pastor Aroostook Larger Parish, Maine, and Superintendant 


Loofborrow concerning the Methodist Larger Parish in Delnort 
County, California. 
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United Parish', 'The Little Sious Cooperative Parish’, 'The 
(D 
West Florida Associated Parishes’. 


"The Larger Parish Plan works at the heart of the so- 
called ‘Country probiem', which is largely social. [ft con-= 


structively promotes social institutions and improvements 
rather than merely thundering against existing evils. 

"Tt offers a big job for truly big men. As a plan it 
saves from aimlessness, which is often set down as ministerial 
laziness, and wins the reputation, among us all the parson is 
the busiast man in town. As a program it commands respect 
and wins a following from men who want above all things a pro- 
gram, and on’'that Hits us where we live'. Its mission is 
serve, to serve all the people, to serve all of their in- 
terests, and to serve all the as 

Methods for setting up the organization of the Larger 
Parish are varied, indeed. The initiative may be taken by 
laymen on the field, one or more resident ministers with 
the larger vision, or denominational authorities. It is 
generally well to take sufficient time and labor to thoroughly 
explain and 'sell' the possibilities of the plan throughout the 
prospective Larger Parish. All churches and denominations that 


can be interested should be brought into the plan. The people 


of the existing churches and communities should be familiar 


Dana, Country Life Bulletin, No.2, p. ll. 
2 
Ibid. Pe 6. 
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with the project and feel that it is their own. Of course, 
this does not prevent adding to the limits of the parish or 
of admitting other existing churches after the institution 
of the organization, if this could not be accomplished at 
the out-set. In fact, part of the genius of the plan is that 
it is adapted to growth and changing conditions. It has been 
found that a woman worker can develop a church consciousness 
and desire by beginning with the little tots and increasing 
the age as interest is shown until a goodly group of adults 
are Savistea? This can be done in about four years and is 
very effective, especially where no church organization exists. 
After the ‘seed has been sown' a very careful and detailed 
survey of the entire prospective parish should be made. This 
will assist tremendously in adapting the Larger Parish organ- 
ization to the specific community. A social survey may be 
defined as “an attempt to assemble the relevant facts about 
a social situation and to approach the problems of human 
relations in the same objective spirit in which the chemist 
in his laboratory studies the relations of sie Sl aeons to 
etic It is "a diagnosis of social institutions such as 
the family, the school, and the church, to learn of their 
specific needs with a ine to prescribing a yore hae A quack 
doctor may use practically one remedy for all ailments but a 
competent physician will diagnose each srecific case and pre- 
scribe his cure on the basis of that investigation or survey. 
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1 
Brunner, “Surveying your Community", p. 15. 


2 
Felton, The Study of a Rural Parish, p. 5. 
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Likewise, a minister may stumble and blunder along without 
means, method or purpose adapted to the situation at hand or 
he may or he may acauaint himself with his task, formulate 
methods for procedure, and then proceed in a systematic manner 
to accomplish the work of the Rifkin: 

7 At the outset it is well to familiarize one's self with 
other surveys, me thods of procedure, deductions and application 


of the data gathered. Other churches or communities that 
might be interested in the survey should be enlisted in the 


enterprise that it may have a real community aspect. Whether 
or not others join in making the survey, it should be made clear 


that all ministers would receive data pertaining to their in- 
stitution. The undertaking should be given proper publicity 
at the out-set that all might know the purpose and intent of 
the canvass. This will save much time in visitation and be 
more likely to permit the securing of the full data. 

Care should be taken not to undertake more than saneks 
carried to a successful conclusion. The area to be covered 
and the information desired should be pre-determined. There 
are three main types of surveys, topical, community, and house- 
to-hcuse. The topical type singles out a specific matter for 
investigation, such as roads, industries, sanitation, etc. 
The community survey views the community as a whole and ascer- 
tains the general and major features concerning it. But the 
house-to-house type is specific, detailed and covers each family. 
It,therefore, practically embraces the other two types. It 


is with this type that we are especially concerned in this con- 


nection. 
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A uniform tabulation chart is of great importance in 
gathering and recording information. A sufficient supply of 
the form desired for the particular survey should be purchased 
and distributed to the canvassers. They should be printed on 
a good card-board for convenience on the field and recordinge 
The two following samples are good illustrations of the form 


of record and extent of the survey. 
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An interpretation of the facts gathered is most essential 
of all. The gathering of data is just the beginning. The 
minister is then just ready to begin to plan how he might serve 
most effectively. Tables and charts made from the gathered 
statistics will be of invaluable assistance in formulating a 
method, but the survey has been a failure unless the data is 
put to real use. Comparison with "Par Standards" of the Home 


Missions Council report, 1926, will be of value. 

The making of a map of the parish is of great importance. 
"Whatever the type of parish--whether open-country, hamlet, 
village or small city--an accurate map, large, made to scale, 
containing every farm home spotted, every highway, should be 
in the be forte “ethay? His study-room is only an office. His 
library, his church building, his parsonage, his social build- 
ing, are his appliances. But his field, his parish, where the 
human plants are growing, is his Pune. A system of symbols 
will assist in marking the map to cover all the data of the 
parish. This permist the visualization of the task and offers 
a method of changing the symbols as progress in the work of 
the Kingdom. To assist in this enterprise "scale" maps may 
be obtained from the government for a certain district, rural 
route maps, tourist road maps and "town and city atlas". 

This procedure should be repeated each year and then 
"the parish becomes every year a new parish to the observing, 
measuring, probing,recording rural RE ee creates 


a constantly new pastor. The fresh point of view, the vital 


Galpin, Rural Life, 352-353. 
2 , 
Ibid., 354. 
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use of essential facts, CaS themes, continue to weld 
pastor and people together." 

At a given time each of the existing churches or com- 
munities are invited to elect and send an equal number of 
representatives to a central point who will compose the 'Par- 
ish Council’. The organizations represented and number of 
representatives will be determined by the individual parish 
“needs and desires. When established, this council will be 
the executive organ of the entire parish, with power to trans- 
act all business, including the calling or dismissing of staff 
members as in the Mount Desert Larger Parish, Wataes, or 
upon raiiticetion py three fourths of the individual churches 
as in the Aroostook Larger Beer rien It will adopt a 
constitution and should incorporate itself. It will hold 
regular meetings for hearing reports and making programs. 

It shall appoint committees from among its own number or 
otherwise, to administer distinct duties such as the form- 
ulation and execution of a program of Religious Education, 
Young Peoples' work, Boys and Girls' clubs, pastoral visita- 
tion, distribution of flowers, financial canvass, survey, or 
for any other need. 

It has a common budget with one official treasurer who 
handles all moneys and pays all bills. Tocal collectors can 
be used to edvantacs by the cooperating units. All expendi- 
a Sy Rural Life, 354. 


Article 4, Mount Desert Larger Parish, constitution. 


Article 5, sectionl, Aroostook Larger Parish, Constitution. 
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tures are made by the vote of the Parish Council and funds are 
raised by 2 yearly every-resident canvass. The amount of ex-= 
pense necessary to promote the Larger Parish Plan in comparison 
to the program of several small independent churches is a 
trifle difficult to determine due to the relative incomes and 
values of the two methods. It is not always upon the basis 

of mere cost that we determine merits. A workman exposed to 
all kinds of weather does not purchase a pair of oxfords or 
canvas shoes because they are cheaper than high-topped logger 
boots, but determines his purchase upon the matter of service 


and value. The case of the Larger Parish is likewise. Its 


‘final expense is not determined by its first cost in the gross, 


put one must consider the larger support possible from the 
field and especially the greater service of the co-ordinated 
method covering a larger area, which makes it of much greater 
value in the service of mankind. 

Authorities in the work are firm in their reliance upon 
the principle of the Larger Parish Plan. Dr. Mark A. Dawber, 
Superintendent, Department of Rural work for the Board of 
Home Missions of the Methodist Episcipal Church, states: 

The Larger Parish Plan costs more but it is worth more 
and the cost is only greater because we cover more terri- 
tory and usually get better men. 

He then calls attention to the fact that 

It is possible to raise more money s0 that in reality 
the cost is less. It costs the Conference more to serve 
small churches individually because more sustentation 
is required for less able men, also there is less money 


available for Conference interests. The Board would rather 
have the small grants lumped and put into fewer places 
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where some such plan is in operation. Such projects more 
nearly justify themselves on a home missions Meeneon 
1 


Dr. Malcolm Dana, Director of the Rural Work of the Congre- 
gational Church, is of the same opinion. He says: 


The cost of the Larger Parish plan need not be any 
more than the single church plan. It merely means that 
churches will join together in one common project. [t 
ought ideally to free money from the support of different 
Plants and allow it to be spent on a more efficient staff 
of workers. However, remember this, too many plans for 
yoking parishes or establishing a Larger Parish, have in 
mind the spending of less money. The Larger Parish plan 
is not in the direction of economy. It contemplates a 
larger program and evan a larger expenditure. It is 
possible to raise more money on the field with a Larger 
Parish Plan. This pian is religio-social. It has some- 
thing in it to interest many different classes of folks 
living in the community. It usually gets the voluntary 
support of men who are not interested in simply a 'Go-to= 
church! program. 


| (2) 
Rev. Arthur FE. Wilson, pastor of the Mt. Desert Larger 
Parish, states that for the Larger Parish plan “the cost is 


considerably greater than the single church method". But, he 
continues: 


There is no doubt that in every instance an increased 
amount of money has been raised on the field....We feel 
more and more that in most cases the country church can 
not put on the program it should, using only its own 
financial resources. Through the state the large cities 
subsidize good roads, in the country, good schools, public 
health, etc. Why should they not do the same for adequate 
religion. Wealth is concentrated in the cities but a large 
part of its origin is the country." 

(3) 


Dawber, persomal correspondence, November 24, 1929. 


Dana, personal correspondence, November 9, 1929, 


Wilson, personal correspondence, November 22, 1929. 
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It seems preposterous to expect the rural communities to 
maintain their programs over large areas at great expense with- 


out aid from the cities whose population is so largely derived 


\ 


from the country. Dr. Dana speaks thusly, 


Agricultural leadership of today proclaims it a sin for 
farmers to "skin' or ‘run out' the soil by not putting 
back into the land what is taken out of it. Are town 
and city churches any less sinful who continually and 
thoughtlessly take from the country its leadership, 
population and means, with absolutely no sense of respon- 
sibility for helping to maintain and build up the country 
churches from which city churches receive so much? 

(1) 


And, in another connection, he says with regard to this, 


Yes, indeed, the city churches should feel that they 
are obligated to pay back the debt that they owe to the 


country church,--getting their numbers, Leadership and even 


means from the countryside--they should feel a real debt 
of honor in the matter. 
(2) 
The organization is presented more in detail in the following 
chapters: IV, giving the pastoral department; V, the Religious 
Education; and chapter VI sets forth individual examples in 
operation. 

Equipment, like the type of organization, will vary with 
needs of different localities. It uses what is termed the 
religio-social program, which functions every day of the week. 
It believes that social needs and opportunities are often as 
compelling as those which are strictly religious. Its program 
is founded upon “do” rather than "don't". It guides, directs, 
leads and develops rather than simply opposing. Modern equip- 


ment is provided for ideal worship and efficient Church Schoolse 


— nm 


Dana, City Churches Big Brothering Country Churches, p.5. 
Dana, personal correspondence, November 19, 1929. 
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Like provision is made for well supervised recreational activi- 
ties. A central community house is sometimes owned by town and 
countryside. An extension service carries to farms and co- 
operating neighborhoods every privilege enjoyed at the center. 
Country schoolhouses and grounds are equipped for social and 
out-door activities. Autos, athletic materials, and other 
equipment are owned by the Larcer Parish as a whole and are 
used for the good of all. As the consolidated school secures 
for country youth a better educational equipment and abler 
teaching, so the stronger ministry of a church at the center 
can provide a more adequate religious privilege. Thus the church 
is put at the center of the entire countryside. 

The serving of large areas under joint auspices of ‘yoked' 
or cooperating neighborhoods does away with a useless and sinful 
duplication of churches and guards against neglect of isolated 
homes and peoples. A common budget enables the larger conmuni- 
ties to bear the burdens of the weak, securing for the smaller 
commumities a better ministry than they could or would get by 
themselves. The administration of affairs over the country- 
side by a Larger Parish Council, where each cooperating unit has - 
exactly the same representation and voice, is splendid practice 
of democracy in religion. Petty jealousies between neighborhood 
and neighborhood tend to disappear and wrong distinctions ves 
tween village and open country pass away. Under competent 
leadership, which so large an enterprise can get and hold, even 
remote regions are welded together into one large community 


where the life is truly Christian. 
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The two great sins of Protestantism, over-churching and 
under-churching, would be done goss. The neglected areas would 
be served and the problem of over-churching would be solved 
to a greater extent than by any other method now in existance 
because of the policy of the Larger Parish Plan to serve all 
the people all of the time. It is a community enterprise in 
principle. The survey will show competitive fields which are 
not in need of further pastoral service. 


A field shall be regarded as adequately occupied when, 
for each 1,090 population, homogeneous as to language and 
color and reasonably accesible from a given point, there 
is present one church meeting at least the following minimum 
standard of service and equip ment: resident pastor devot- 
ing full time to the ministry, public worship every Sabbath, 
Sunday school meeting regularly, edifice reasonably ade- 
quate to needs of the community for worship, religious 
training and service, provided that where a church has or 
is proposed to have the exclusive occupancy of a field it 
will receive in Christian fellowship all varieties of 
Evangelical Christians without subjecting them to doc- 
trinal or other tests which do not accord with the stand~ 
ards of their respective faiths. 

Conversely, a condition of over-churching and come 
petition shall be held to exist where the number of 
churches in the community exceeds the above ratio if at 
least one church per 1,000 people maintains this minimum 
standard of service and equipment. 

(1) 


This situation is being met by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, as set forth in resolution during 
its meeting in Omaha, 1927, which follows: 


The National Council is unequivocally opposed to all 
un-Christian competition between churches and to the encour- 
agement of such competition through mission aid; it pledges 
hearty cooperation with other denominations in doing away 
with needless churches by reciprocal exchange and by other 
similar methods; it joins in supporting such declarations 
and movements toward comity as have been approved by the 
Home Mission's Council. 


(2) 


ne 


1 

Comity Principles, Joint Committee of HOme Missions Council 
and Council of women for Home Missions, Feb. 17, 1926, p.5. 
2 \ 
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Te latter was referred to in the preceding paragraph. There 
are five interdenominational Larger Parishes in Maine all work- 


(1 
ing well , as well as many denominational ones in that state 


and others. 

The tennant farmer is more effectively ministered to be- 
cause the plan is interested in serving the outlying areas as 
well as the church center; the parish survey repeated each year 
seeks out all new comers systematically; the longer pastorate, 
which is commanded by the Larger Parish as over against the 
short term of the present system, permits an intimate acquain= 
tance with the field, and a calling, serving pastorate produces 
an interested, church-going constituency. 

Capable men are enlisted in this type of ministerial 
service as over against the relatively inferior type of the 
old system. It is considered as a permanent field of service 
rather than a “stepping stone" to a city parish. It commands 
men who have been trained for this specific task, men who undere 
stand and appreciate the country and love to serve therein. 

Under the Larger Parish Plan a more adequate salary can 


be secured for the ministers from the field because it is a 


community program that reached out to serve the surrounding 
country-side as well as the center, and moreover, 


Mission aid should be looked upon by the city church 
as a just compensation paid by the city for early reli- 
gious training given its country-raised members and an 
equalization of profits accumulated in the city but in 
large measure earned in the country. 


Wilson, Arthur E., personal correspondence, Nov. 8, 1929. 


2 
Country Life Bulletin, reporting Congregational National 
Council, 1929 , pe 3 
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A common sentiment among rural ministers today is that "a country 
| (1) 
charge is a sentence to purgatory" . "One third of all rural 


ministers receive so low a salary that they can live only by 
| (2) 
working at some other occupation.” While the city pastor, for 


whom the rural minister reared the children, receives $5,000 

and $10,000 per year in many instances. The city must assist 

in properly compensating the rural ministers who are compe tente 
A splendid summary of the Larger Parish Plan is presented 


by Dr. Dana, as follows: 


Te Larger Parish Program will be definite, with de~ 
tails worked out and visualized; it will be constructive, 
having aims and fixed goals; it will be workable, made on 
the spot and capable of use by those who must execute it. 

It will be inclusive, statesmanlike, and not too cone 
servativee As a plan it will be democratic, including 
everybody; it will be expansive, bounded by community 
possibilities; it will be generous, cooperating with all 
agencies for food; it will be Christian, serving ali of 
the people, all of their interest, and all of the timé@e 

The Larger Parish will attempt the more important 
things first; it will do a few things at a time, and do 
them well; it will carry through to a finish what is 
bpegune 

It will supplement and duplicate work which other 
agencies are best fitted to do; it will cooperate in the 
combined attempt to bring to the countryside every worth- 
while institution and privilege. 

fhe Larger Parish will endeavor to spiritualize all 
activities of men by showing them that ordinary every 
day work can be made a part in the building of the Kingdom 
of God. 

The Larger Parish will have as an objective discovering, 
mobilizing, training, and using local talent; it will 
capitalize all kinds of folks; it will seek to create 
pride and contentment in the home environment. 
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Galpin, Empty Churches, Pp. 81-83. 
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Galpin, Empty Churches, Pe Yeo 
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The Larger Parish will give equal consideration to 
town and country. It will acquire ‘the fine art of 
brothering folks into the Kingdom' and promote ‘acquain- 
tance-making on a large scale’. 

(1 


Country Life Bulletin, No. 2, Dana, pp. 15-14. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THR PASTORAL DEPARTMENT 


The proper administration of the pastoral department 
is of prime importance in assuring the success of the Larger 
Parish plan. <A good administrator with the love of God and 
of man in his heart, who is willing to spend his life in 
service, will have more to do for the success of the plan 
than will existing organization, geographical and topograph- 
ical conditions, type or occupation of the parishoners. In 
fact, he will ‘make or break' the success of the plan. Bower 
tells us that, 


"the primary figure in the conduct of religious educa- 
tion in the local church is the PASTOR. As the head 
and leader of the local ckurch, his responsibility in- 
cludes that of religious education quite as much as 
preaching and the care of souls. The importance of the 
pastor increases with the growing appreciation of re- 
ligious education as an effective instrument for the 
development of personal and social religious experience 
and for building the Kingdom of ey 

1 
He is responsible for the general supervision of the entire 


church program. He is the crux of the situation, 
His qualifications are many and varied for “preaching 


(2 
is the most complicated among the crafts", Yet, no set of 


1. Bower, Religious Education in the Modern Church, p.81-8& 
2. Quayle, The Pastor-Preacher, p. 8. 
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qualifications are finally authoratative or universally 
applicable as individual cheracteristics tend to emphasise 
Some qualifications, both good and bad, and to lessen 
others. He may possess all of the apparent qualifications 
and yet lack a certain intangable something within that is 
necessary to ‘get him across’, 

However, some of the qualities that go to make up a 
Successful pastor of a Larger Parish should be stated. He 
must possess a genuine love for country folks, understand 
their way of thinking, their interests and problems. He 
must have oupeeser of adapting himself to his particular 
task and Situation. He must have staying qualities and 
be willing to serve in one pastorate a considerable number 
of years and not consider his charge merely a stepping 
Stone to something better in the city, as has been the 
abominable practice in recent years. The general city- 
ward trend and the large Salaries of the industrial centers 
have been largely responsible for this. But the city and 
the country need to cooperate in effecting a remedy for this 
disastrous attitude. "He should be a well educated man. 
The country church requires an educated nin eee 


try people are as appreciative of fine presentation and de. 


livery of sermons as are city folks, and there are, in the 


most remote sections, college graduates and well-read 


1. McLaughlin, The New Call, p. 26. 
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people who require the best in order that they be held 

for the church. He must possess vision for making his 
plans and determining the things of value. Very important 
is the quality of industry. "The country is no place for 
a lazy AEG But one of the most necessary qualif- 
ications is that he must possess a personality that will 
attract people, create a devotion in them for him and his 
cause, and be a source of inspiration to the whole comm- 
unity. 

On the Olympic Penninsula in the state of Washington 
there was a splendid example of a man of Christian episiee 
and zeal who was devoted to the service of his people. 

He came to be reveared and loved throughout his great par- 
ish although his book education was slight. Succeeding 
him was a man of many college and seminary degrees. He was 
practically a complete failure on the same field due to 
his lack of understanding and real interest in the people, 
inability to adapt himself to his task of service, and es- 
pecially because of his repugnant personality which drove 
people from him rather than drew them to him. But the most 
acceptable pastor should combine education, practicability, 
industry, interest, understanding and sympathy together 
with a burning zeal and enthusiasm to serve in the Master's 
name. 


1. Mclaughlin, The New Call, p. 30, 
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A pastor of a larger Parish should be able to budget 
his time. Dr. Frank W. Hodgdon, in his class in "Minis-~ 
terial Practice" at the Pacific School of Religion, has 
spoken of the "daily dilema", which he defined as the pas- 
tor's desire to be in his study when on the field calling, 
and to be on the field calling when in his study. There 
must be a setting aside of time for both of these impor- 
tant functions. <A pastor, like a well, soon runs dry if 
his mind is not replenished . Yet, he is of little value 
if he merely acquires knowledge and does not apply it in 
Service up to his best ability. 

Again, he must budget his time so as to serve all the 
people of his entire parish and not merely those with whom 
he by chance or ease reaches most readily. The Larger Par- 
ish plan calls for @ ministry over areas as well as church- 
es. It demands a calling pastor who finds people where they 
live, befriends them and serves them with the full gospel 
of Christian life and service. 

Of great importance is his ministering to the sick and 
the bereaved. He must uSe discretion in calling as to 
whether he should offer prayer or adopt any formal proceed- 
ure but he Should always show himself to be a true friend 
and radiate an atmosphere of cheer and hope. He may well 
go to some pains in making clear that his duty and respon- 
Sibility includes all people within his parish. 


Church responsibility should be placed upon the people 
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to the fullest extent . To do this pastoral calling is 
necessary. "The calls you make will make you", Dr. Hodgdon 
has wisely said. It is a common adage that "a calling 
pastor makes a church-going people". To make the church 
and its message vital the pastor must live among his people, 
And in the open country this is especially true. 

Visitation also assists in general publicity of the | 
church, but special emphasis must be laid upon the matter 
of advertising. It must be done judiciously though eff- 
ectively for people need to know what is going on at the 
church to be interested in its program. The administration 
of funds and business arrangements must be known through- 
out the parish. This is even of greater importance in the 
country than in the city. Country people are conservative, 
deliberative, economical and reticent. They need to under- 
Stand their program thoroughly to have confidence in it, 
One Larger Parish experienced a slump in interest and Sup- 
port very largely because the people were not appraised of 
the program and business of the church. The pastor must 
work “with the people" rather than "for them", A Larger 
Parish should grow to its fullest extent of service rather 
than have it Super-imposed by higher church officials, To 
accomplish this growing program the people must be educated 
through the proper publicity and led to desire a more and 
more adequate service in the name of the Church. "The 
church Should advertise because sidne eel eling. intelligently 


presented, offers the readiest and perhaps the only metnod 
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of getting its neglected case before the public". A 
system of employing the telephone is a quick method. The 
pastor may call ten people who will each call ten families 
and thus spread certain information immediately. This 
method also permits the quick reporting from the field to 
the pastor of any emergency as the key person in each 
vacinity would be constanily on the watch for matters about 
which the pastor should be immediately informed. Circul- 
ators, bulletins and also letters of a personal nature 
rather than mimeographed forms, are invaluable in the matter 
of publicity. Then thereis always the community newspaper 
which offers a splendid opportunity for constructive news 
and advertising which the church might have to offer. 
Worship is a natural trait among country people. 
Surveys the country over show that, where services are not 
“maintained by some regular organization, there will be Spone 
taneous outbursts of enthusiasm which will sponsor some em- 
otional type of worship for a short time. But wholesale 
and constructive worship with a stable and vital message is 
a major part of the program of the Larger Parish Plan. The 
pastor will be responsible for the porenis program through- 
out the parish, although he will be assisted in the conduct- 
ing of services in some of the out-stations by his co-work- 
ers, as he will assist them in the ministration of their 


io meiener, Church Publicity, p. 15. 
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duties. The multiple staff offers this increased co-ord- 
inated service as a great advantage over the single church 
method. “The early history of the Christian Church is ‘per- 
meated with a sense of conquest over Sickness, disease, and 
moral ills of every caus ee necessity of such a con- 
quest is as compelling in rural America today. In creat- 
ing a spirit of worship the leader's "first task is to 
create mental unity, induce the feohie to think and feel 
edie he, ans "Worship requires friendships and brother- 
hood...Unified interests and energized sentiments compel 
people to unite in prayer and praise. Therefore every 
church wants a congregation rather than a stswatet The 
congregation becomes the pastor's family, so to speak, and 
he ministers to them in this respect by leading them into 
communion with God. 

To assist receaes Agaud music iS an aid and poor music 
an baie tens Proper direction in community singing is 
of prime importance. The content of the hymns selected has 
much to do with the creating of a worshipful atmosphere. 
The Larger Parish should select a pastor who fully appre- 
ciates the value of the worship service and who has the ab- 
ility to create such a service. People may come or stay 
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away from the church service because of the type of ser- 
mon that is offered but they will also come or Stay away 
according to whether or not they are led into a spirit of 
communion with the great unknown. "Worship has been from 
time immemorial one of the most important expressions of 
ee 

The church in the Larger Parish plan "should have 
something to say and something to do with everything that 
goes to make up the life of the ae Should affect 
his education, his business, his home and social life as 
well as his religious experience. Its influence should be 
felt throughout the week as well as on Sunday. In fact, 
the Sunday service should be merely a re-creating period 
for the life of the week, The church has an important and 
mighty task to perform for it "is the only agency which is 
concerned with man in 211 his natal ince lent The re- 
creational phase of this topic will be treated in chapter 
V, but the pastor is responsible for fundamental human in- 
terests and relationships. The promoting of community en- 
terprises Such as cooperative marketing and buying, gra- 
dation and standardizing of produce, community institutes 
or household conveniences for the housewife, fairs, health 
and Sanitation, in fact, anything pertaining to the well- 


1. Brunner, Tested Methods in Town and Country Chur- 
enes, p.358, 

2. Mills, The Making of a Country Parish, p. 19. 

5. Vogt, Church Cooperation in Community Life, p. 17. 
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being of the conmunity comes under the pastor's jurisdic- 
tion. Ellwood tells us that "the only possible way to 
serve God is through the service of men", and service to 
men is possible throughout the entire week and in every 
phase of life. To do this the pastor must not only be in- 
tensely interested in the welfare of his people, but he 
must understand the sociology of the country and be famil- 
iar with its economic principles. Of course, the pastor is 
not expected to be a Specialist in industrial lines nor 
Should he "seem to be officious or to play the role of a 
reformer in matters of economics. It is not the business 
of the preacher to teach people how to farm, but he may get 
in touch with those agencies which can assist them to were 
out in detail. methods which will solve their Se es 
But in his farm visitation, the pastor can, if he is alive 
to the situation, engage in private conversation wherein he 
ean offer suggestions of improvement and, thereby, not only 
assist the economic situation but also interest the farmer 
and buSiness man in the church and its leader, In AS toria, 
Washington, a pastor was a leading figure in promoting co- 
‘operative marketing and advocating good roads and welded 
himself into the economic life of the community through 
true service, 


l. McLaughlin, The New Call, p. 100. 
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But the busy pastor of the Larger Parish plan must 
not permit his multitudinous duties and interests to over 
Shadow his main objective of real evangelism. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin states that the church's "first business is to ek 
lead men to Christ---to know Christ and to make Him known". 
Evangelism includes all the phases of life mentioned a- 
bove for it is through these agencies that men come to 
experience God or give expression to God. Evangelization 
has not been effective unless it affects life in its many 
aspects, raising it to a new meaning and worth. 

In an investigation of forty churches Brunner found 
a wholesome type of evangelism that was of prime import- 
ance. He states that, 

"The reasons for the success of the evangelistic 

work of these churches are many, but two underlie 

all the others. In the first place the churches 
make an appeal that is both broad and basic. They 
lead men and women to the Christian life. In the 
second place they practice the gospel they preach. 

They make their successful appeal to the hearts of 

men and women because they exemplify so well what 

they stand for. Evangelism is, therefore, the key- 
stone of their program". 
(2) 

Beebe recommends three types of evangelism, namely, 
revivalistic, personal and educational. Revivals have 
played an important role in the upbuilding of the church 
in times past, and are a valuable means when rightly con- 
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1, Melaughilin, The Wew.€all, p. 121. 

2. Brunner, Tested Methods in Town and Country 
Churches, p. 25, 

3. Beebe, The Pastoral Office, p. 142-157. 
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ducted. They should be preceeded by a period of prepar- 
ation through prayer and cottage meetings to insure stab- 
ility. It is so very easy to lapse, when this method is 
employed, into a program of special emotional meetings, 
conducted by an out-of-town evangelist and with few per- 
manent results. The program is emotional for the time 
being, but lapses into a slump as soon as the revival is 
over, which sometimes leaves a worse state than before the 
revival began. 
Educational evangelism includes the whole program of 
religious education throughout the years with Special 
days when emphasis is placed upon uniting with the church. 
This method will be treated more in detail in chapter V. 
Personal evangelism is coming to be accepted more and 
more as the most satisfactory method for the gathering of 
people into the fold. It is an indispensable aid to suce 
cessful revivalism. It is itself a method whereby evang- 
elism may be made continuous throughout the year, bring- 
ing some people into Christian fellowship each month. 
Beebe describes this type of evangelism as follows: 
"The name is highly fitting. Religion in the Christ- 
ian sense is the establishment and deepening of fell- 
OwShip between two persons---a man and God. Pers onal 
evangelism ideally means one person introducing an- 
other person to the Infinite Person. And that can be 
done every week in the year, not only in the service 
of public worship but any place two people can meet 
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Dr. A. Earl Kernahan hes created a remarkable record 
in the use of this method and has written two books entitled, 
"Visitation Evangelism, Its Methods and Results" and Adven- 
tures in Visitation Evangelism". Some of the guiding 
thoughts and principles of his works are here set forth. He 
does not claim that the method is new, in fact, he maintains 
that it is so old, being the method of Jesus, that it app- 
ears to us as new for we have so long forsaken His method 
and employed that of mass revivalism. But the way of the Mas- 
ter was to Single out his prospective disciples and call 
them one by one. It was He who sent forth his disciples twe- 
by-two and it was He who sent forth the seventy two-by-two 
to win adherents to His cause, and they returned saying, 
"Even the evil spirits are subject unto us", Personal vis- 
itation evangelism was surely the method of the Master. 

The following suggestions show the preparatory work for 
campaign of visitation evangelism, 

1. "The pastor should set apart one week for inten- 
Sive work. He should have all-the-year-around evan- 
gelism-- and he can have it; but he must first have a 
demonstration of what Christ can do through a number 
of laymen in this method... 

«» “The pastor should make a very careful Respon- 
Sibility Roll. This list should carry the names of 
every man, woman, boy and girl in the community for 
whose religious nurture his church is responsible... 
Then these names should be transcribed upon a Prospect 


Card, giving the nature of the person's relations to 


the church, and any other information that will assist 
those who call upon him. 

3. "The pastor should secure just as large a number 
of laymen as he possibly can to do the calling...These 
workers should designate exactly the amount of time 


they will give. We find that it is much better to get 
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them to promise to work during all the periods set 
aSide in one week, than to allow them to spread their 
periods of work over a longer length of time. Have 
them sign for Sunday afternoon, and every evening of 
the week with the exception of Saturday. 

4. "The pastor should make arrangements for a 
workers' supper at 6:00 or 6:15 every evening of the 

“intensive". This supper is very essential... 

5. "The pastor should ask all those whom he see 
cures aS workers to give special time in prayer in 
preparation for this enterprise. It is best to ask 
them privately.... 

6. “The pastor should prepare two classes of in- 
Struction for church membership. This schedule of 
work should be carefully outlined, the teacher secur- 
ed, and everything made ready to place these new mem- 
bers in classes the minute that they make their con- 
fession of Christ at the altar.... 

"If this preparatory work is done carefully, and 
sensitiveness to the leadership of the Holy Spirit is 
magnified, any church anywhere on earth may have a 
Pentecost. <A passion for the work and organization 
for the work are both absolutely seat J ) 

1 


Dr. Kernahan goes on to explain that the campaign can be 
launched at any time of the year, except during the vacation 
period, and that the worse the weather, the better it is for 
the visitors for they will be more likely +o find their pro- 
Spects at home. Careful instruction is to be given the vis- 
itors in meeting "stock excuses". The dinner affords opp- 
ortunity for further instruction and for mutual inspiration 
among the visitors for those who have not met a glowing suc- 
cess at the out-set will be inspired by those who have been 
encouraged. One who is thoroughly familiar with such a cam- 
paign should be secured, if the pastor is not, to address 
the various departments of the Sunday school and preach the 


1. Kernahan, Visitation Evangelism, Its Methods and 
Results, p. 50-54, 
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sermon Sunday morning. Then, at < ofclock in the afternoon 
the workers meet, receive their final instructions and their 
prospective list, and go to their task. By Monday evening, 
when the first dinner is served, they have met many situ- 
ations and further instruction is opportune. 


“Visitation Evangelism furnishes a continuous pro- 
gram for every church. The first ‘intensive! campaign 
demonstrates to the whole church that laymen can Suc- 
ceed in this work. It creates a passion for souls. 
The people who do the work are zealous to continue it; 
the people who observe their efforts are led to enroll 
as workers. 

"On the last night of the ‘intensive’ campaign the 
visitors should be organized into a permenent committee 
on evangelism. The pastor should always be the chair- 
man". 


{1) 
There are many valuable results that a program of Vis- 
itation Evangelism brings about. Dr. Kernahan tells us that 


cae there were no other result from a Visitation Evan- 
gelism campaign than the reaction upon workers, every 
church in the world would be justified in undertaking 
such an enterprise. Laymen grow Spiritually in this 
work. 

"There are three discoveries that a layman makes in 
this work. First, he discovers himself... In the 
Second place, he discovers opportunity for service 
that he knew nothing about...The third discovery that 
a worker makes in this work is a new Christ", 

(2) 


New associations and relationships are formed, the 
church gains new workers and a realization of a new power 
among the laity. Nor is there a bad aftermath when this 
type of evangelism is engaged. 


1. Kernahan, Visitation Evangelism, Its Methods and 
Nag Results, p. 84. 
ae ibid, pe 96-99, 
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"There are many men in every community who will 
never be attracted to a definite espousal of the 
Christian faith by our conventional type of church 
work. To invite a man whose life is crowded with in- 
terests to give attention to religious interests withe 
out uncovering his religious aspirations is futile. 
Any enterprise that places greatest importance upon 
merely inviting people to attend church will be disa- 
pointing. The best way to attract the attention of 
both the man who is already a member of the church and 
the man who is completely outside of the church is to 
Send the man who is in the church to others who are 
not at all interested in religious matters, with the 
responsibility of defining the Christian life and in- 
dividual local religious an ee 

1 


Testimonials might be offered without number from Dr. 
Kernahan's experience "while ae 158,109 people to be 
42 
Christians and church members", and from other sources 
but it will be necessary to the rest the cese with the fol- 
lowing commendation by S. Parkes Cadman, when he was asked 
what he thought of the Visitation Evangelism movement and 
its recent effect in New York City, which follows; 
"I rather think there is great promise in it for the 
reaSon that the older type of evangelism has been dis- 
eredited by its commercialism and its resort to pure 
Sensationalism,. No one man can be the source of the 


needs and authority in Christian life comparable to 
that exercised by every man who professes religion", 


(3) 
Now that the iat eren ines duties and responsibil- 
ities of the pastor of the Larger Parish plan have been set 
forth to some extent it will be well to state a few of the 
recompenses that are his in abundance. To begin with, 


1.Kernahan, Adventures in Visitation Evangelism, p. 56. 
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Dr. McLaughlin, who is well qualified to speak on the 
Subject, tells us that "there are no more sacred friend- 
Ships than those which exist between the country preacher 
and the families of his ee ee close tie that 
exists between the people of the country community permits 
the pastor to have a relationship and experience that is 
most gratifying. The opportunity of influencing and 
moulding young lives more as to the Master's own likeness 
is the pleasure of the country pastor as no other's, For 
a place to serve humanity and in the name of the Most High, 
the Larger Parish offers the greatest opportunity. It is 
here thatthe future well-bred population of the city has 
itS origin and the leaders of the nation are reared. It 
is here that the nation has its roots and may those roots 


be watered from the springs of Christian love and exper- 


ience, 


om ee SR SD ee ee ms ee ee we es ee ce 


1. McIaughlin, The New Call, py. 168. 
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CHAPTER V 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The importance of the department of Religious Education 
is now well established in the program of the Larger Parish 
plan. The country church, as well as that of the city,is 
rapidly coming to be a teaching, functioning organization 
calling for an extended program of interest and activity for 
all ages. The day of the auditorium and sermon only is gone 
and the church has entered upon a wider field of service and 
activity. The scope and aims of the Sunday sehoal has widened 
and deepened until it includes a program of social, recrea- 
tional activity which is as thoroughly permeated with the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus as is possible to provide. in- 
struction has come to consist more of "doing", of developing 
the individual in a "life-centered" program, of basing the 
curriculum on "life-situations" according to the interest and 
needs of the learner. instead of preparing "for" life, we 
"live" in the best possible atmosphere which the church can 
provide. The purpose of this chapter is to present a brief 
sketch of the aims, program and organization of Religious Educ- 
ation as applied in the Larger Parish ee: But a clear 
SS ae EO ee a ee 

A more complete presentation of this work may be found 
in the author's Master of Arts thesis entitled, “A Program 


of Religious Education in the Larger Parish Plan", submitted 
at. the Pacific School of Religion, May, 19350. 
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resume shall be attempted. 
A new approach was necessary to the matter and method of 
teaching religious principles. Cope tells us that, 


Christian love, as a purpose, does not rise from learn- 
ing texts about love, but it forms as one experiences 
being loved and the joy of loving. So that ways have to 
be found, in the church, through which persons will have 
full opportunity to know of the doctrine by doing it. 


Coe realized the new need when he said: 


The type of Protestantism that cultivates as the prime 
essential of Christian life a patricular inner realization 
of God, as in conversion, and then relies upon this ex- 
perience to verify ancient doctrines, has done little to 
incorporate this stand-point into Christian eee ) 

2 


Bower maintains that, 


A person... may be said to be religious when he has 

a habit of mind that interprets all the interests, activi- 
ties, and values of his life, whether in the area of the 
family, of business, of intellectual pursuits, of recre-= 
-ation, of civic life, or of art, in terms of their rela- 
tion to the total reality and meaning of life and of his 


-own vivid sense of his personal and responsible relation 
to God. 


(3) 
Veith clearly says, 


Religious education seeks to interpret the experience 

of growing persons in terms of their relation to God and 
the implication of this relationship for individual and 
social living. it includes all processes which foster 
specific religious insights, feelings, attitudes, and ac@~ 
tivities. Religion should permeate all of life and not 
be confined to a single sphere of activity which we call 
*religious’. 

(4) 
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Cope, Organization of the Church School, vo. 17. 
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Coe, What is Christian Education, p. 45. 


Bower, Religious Education in the Modern Church, pe 41 
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Veith, Teaching for Christian Living, pp. 19=20,. 
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Religious education, then, is not something apart from life, 
or in addition to life, but is definite training in and by 
actual living. 

To gain this end an entirely new type of purpose, method 
and content of curriculum was necessary. The Bible centered, 
content transferring method had to be superceeded by a concep- 
tion whereby "all the experience of the learner which through 
guidance and enrichment is utalized to promote such growth cone 
stitutes the Teoh d apeag hs Such a purpose assumes a huge 
proportion and responsibility. Its most fundamental assumption 
"is that religious education is the task of the entire church". 

Social aa recreational life has an important place in the 
curriculum, for through such activities comes life experiences 
of socialization and learning that cannot be gained in any other 
manner, This feature will be treated more at length later 
in the chapter, under recreation. 

The project-principle is a most useful method of instruce 
oe It employs a life situation, growing out of the need and 
interest of the pupil, and seeks information leading to the 
solution of the problem or task of the learner. Shaver de~ 
fines a project as "a single unified experience utilized be- 
cause of its social values, which can be entered into with a 
whobe-hearted purpose, which is representative of real life 
situations, and which makes for control of new experiences 


3 
as they are met". There are a great many methods of applying 
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Veith, Teaching for Christian Living, p. 18. 
2 

Bower, Religious Education in the Modern Church, p. 59. 
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and using the project principle, such as, discussion, map 
making, pageantry, seeking information for the solution of 

any problem or subject of interest. The learner may be coun= 
seled and directed by the teacher to insure the most Christian 
solution of the enterprise. 

‘The matter of available content material, to be used for 
reference and as a guide, is too large a subject to be treated 
here. In the words of L.M. Isaacs, pastor of Trinity Parish, 
Edelstein, Tllinois, "There aré many excellent courses pro- 
vided for those who know how to teach, but there is none and 
never will be for the person who does not know how to teach." 

In the church school, “Organization, auite as much as 
curriculum or method, is an integral part of the educational 


2 
situation and is itself one of the instruments of education." 
It must be adapted to, and create the environment and oppor- 


tunity for applying the curriculum of religious education. 
The Larger Parish plan can well observe the caution in this 
respect which is set forth by Bower as follows: 
The elaborateness or simplicity of the organization 
will depend upon the conditions of the local institution... 
Schools of 300 members or less will need to simplify their 
organization, varticularly in the direction of departmental 
organization and the combining of functions in a few persons. 
3 


A Board of Religious Education, appointed by the Larger 


Parish Council, or composed of the Council itself, as is the 


ee ea ee ee 
Isaacs, personal correspondence, November 18, 1929. 
2 : 
Bower, Religious Education in the Modern Church, p. 58. 
3 ‘ 
Ibid., De 65- 
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case in the Mt. Desert Larger Parish, Maine, "accepts or 
rejects the proposals of the staff". According to Bower, 

this Board "is a reviewing, co-ordinating, and authorizing body. 
Its first and practically only act of initiative is the recom- 
mendation to the proper authorizing body of a director or min- 


ister of religious education... .@xperience in administration 
has shown that the most capable boards of directors are com=- 
posed of successful laymen who are capable of passing sound 
judgment upon the policies submitted for review by a3erte me 

The choice of the director is of prime importance in 
insuring the success of the program of religious education, 
for "upon this unit, more than any other, the effectiveness of 
the program Seer rr ae His "function may be said to be three- 
fold--that of organizer, supervisor, and ere ae He 
should be a specialist in his field with just as thorough and 
high grade preparation and training as is insisted upon for the 
pastor. The best avaliable is none too good to be in charge 
of the religious instruction of the Larger Parish plan. To 


insure a unified and efficient organization Bower cautions that, 


Too great emphasis cannot be placed upon the proper 
relations between the director and the pastor....eA pro= 
garam of religious education ought not to be set up apart 


ag en ne ST I I EL EI ST SE 


Wilson, vastor, Mt. Desert Larger Parish, personal correspon- 
dence, November 8, 1929. 

2 

Bower, Religious Education in the Modern Church, pe 66, 69.6 


3 
Bower, Religious Education in the Modern Church, pe 70. 


Bower, R°ligious Education in the Modern Church, p. 71. 
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from the program of the church, nor as an independent 
program within the church. To be effective, any organi=- 
Zation must have a unity, moving up through its several 
departments of work to a single responsible head. Any 
other form of organization carries within itself the 
possibilities of confusion, of antagonism, and of disinte- 
gration. it will be best, therefore, for the director 


to think of himself as the head of a department within the 
church. 


On the other hand, the director of religious education 
should not be considered as an assistant pastor in the 
usual meaning of that title. He should receive his ap= 
pointment with the clear understanding that he is the of- 
ficial head of the educational work of the church..... 
Should differences of viewpoint arise, they can usually 
be resolved, as between professionally-minded persons and 
Christian gentlemen, by conference. Should the differences 
be irreconcilable, good administration will require that 
the director yield, in matters that do not involve funda= 
mental professional convictions, to the pastor. Should 
the differences be insoluble, the director should relin- 
quish his responsibilities. 

1 


Such critical situations will tend £6 be avoided, in the 
Larger Parish plan, however, by a weekly conference of all 
staff members and tended meetings of the Council, to which 
the members of the staff belong. Wilson offers a clear and 
practical statement in this regard from his own experience, 


as follows: 


I have the executive responsibility and the oversight 
of the work as a whole but in actual practice we share 
the work and go at it as a team rather than a minister and 
his assistants. Larger Parish experience proves that a 
Staff of several workers really needs a head but the work 
suffers if that head becomes officious and dictatorial. 


2 
Where a parish cannot afford a multiple staff, Bower states 
that the "most fruitful solution of the problem would seem to 
Bower, Religious Education in the MOdern Church, pp. 73-74. 


2 
Wilson, personal correspondence, November 8, 1929. 
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- be through the pastor-director who combines within one person 
the two functions" of religious education and pastoral duties. 
It will be necessary to have a church school superin- 
tendent in each of the points of activity to be directly res~= 

ponsible for the administration of the work. The Larger 
Parish, calling for a ministry over areas, may necessitate 
more than one center and require work in out-stations. It 
is honed that the school at the center or centers might be large 
enough to permit of departmentalized and even graded work put, 
as Bower has already been quoted, this organization must depend 
upon the local situation. The Larger Parish plan is execean 
ingly capable of adapting itself to particular requirements 
and needs. | 

The actual instruction and leadership of the pupils is 
carried on largely by the teachers. Consequently their selec~ 
tion and qualifications are of utmost importance. A high 
quality of teacher must be insisted upon. The importance of 
the task of leading children into true Christian living should 
be upheld rather than the minimizing of the task in order 
to persuade prospective teachers to accept the responsibility. 

Standards, such as are available from the International 

Council of Religious Education, should be striven for person- 

ally and by the school as a whole. Leadership Training 
Courses, such as are available through the International 
Council, are of tremendous assistance in maintaining and 


improvement of the standards of teachers and officers. 
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Proper buildings and equipment are of great importance, 
and are much more easily obtained through the Larger Parish 


Plan than by the independent church method because the plan 
ministering over areas has a larger constituency from which 

to draw. It also has more of a community approach and service 
and, therefore, commands a larger support. Many examples of 
this fact will be found in chapter VI, especially in the 

case of the Montrose and Collbran Larger Parishes of Colorado. 
Rural people have a right to demand proper equipment for its 
entire program. A college of a few hundred students will in- 
vest millions of dollars in its recreational work. Is not 

the country community fully as worthy of leadership in this 
respect? They are demanding and obtaining it where the Larger 
Parish plan is in goer dares, 

Dr. Herbert Francis Evans ably sets forth the guiding 
principles that should govern the construction of the church 
puilding in his book, "The Sunday-School Building and its 
Equipment". 

The Larger Parish should be supplied with certain portable 
equipment that can be taken to the out-stations for service. 

A good moving picture machine is invaluable. Transportation 
facilities must be supplied the staff members in order that 
they might cover the large areas under their supervision. A 
truck is of value in transporting children, especially, from 
surrounding territory to the center. Great care must be taken 
that all equipment is operated in a most efficient and suit- 
able manner. Negligence and inefficiency have an evil ine 


fluence and have caused a stump in support and interest on the 
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part of parishioners. An agreement with the public schools 
for the use of its bus and driver is often possible. Such an 
instance is described in chapter vr, 

The matter of recreation is coming to be recognized as of 
such importance to justify the employment of a director when 
possible. As stated above, much care should be taken that 
fogs in charge of activities or equipment in the Larger Parish 
plan should be thoroughly competent and efficient. Recreation 
offers splendid opportunity for leadership in many valuable 
projects that eriginete in the class-room or elsewhere. Close 
coordination between this work and the general program of 
religious education is imperative. Social and recreational 
life is of great importance in the program of religious educa= 
tion. Boys' and Girls! clubs of the many types available 
through the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.CoAs associations, Boy and Girl 
Scout organizations and others are exceptionally well adapted 
to operation in the Larger Parish program. When such clubs 
are employed, a local committee is appointed in the communi ty 
where one or more clubs are in operation, as required by their 
general organizations. But all these programs and activities 
- are an integral part of the program of religi ous education and 
the church and must be operated with the same high purpose as 


the rest of the organization. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ACTUAL CASE STUDzES 


The Larger Parish plan is not a mere theory that has 
never been put to a test of service but, on the contrary, it 
originated in actual operation and developed later into a 
theory which was really a description. Wherever a pastor has 
reached beyond the easy limits of his immediate parish center 
and sought to serve all the people within a trade basin or a 
team-haul the plan has been in operation. It is the old 
circuit-rider system, given a new birth, a larger meaning and a 
greater usefulness. 

Te attitude and policies of several of the major denom~ 
inations are like what was adopted in a resolution at a 
conference of Larger Parish workers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held at Chicago, December 3 and 4, 1928, which reads: 

We, the District Superintendents in attendance upon 

the Larger Parish Conference called by the Department of 

Rural Work of our church and Garrett Biblical Institute, 

and representing the several States of Michigan, Illinois 

and Wisconsin, desire to express ourselves regarding what 
we believe to be the value of the Larger Parish movement 
to the town and country church, and with special regard to 
the work of the District Superintendent in his administra- 
tion of the same. 

1. We commend to the church the Larger Parish as a 
movement that contemplates a definite plan to meet 
our varied problems in our town and country 
churches. 

2. We are deeply impressed with the definite results 
attained wherever the Larger Parish movement has ~ 
been in operation in recent years. 


3, In view of the changing character of our rural fields, 
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and the adaptability of this program to meet these 
conditions, we recommend it to consideration of the 
district superintendents and pastors of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


4. We look forward with anticipation to the solution 
of the problem of interdenominational co-cperation 
and suggest the Larger Parish plan as a means 
whereby this may be attained. 

1 


But, before proceeding with the presentation of case 
studies, it will be well to consider the denominational ques- 
tion and how it is Aan and solved in practice on the field. 

Brunner tells us, regarding the Montrose and Collbran 
Larger Parishes in Colorado, that 


One of the most significant events in the history of 
the larger parish was the surrender of the work at Pla= 
teau City by the Methodist Episcopal Conference at the 
inauguration of the larger parish program. A Congrega= 
tional church was organized with the full consent and 
approval of both the District Superintendent and the local 
congregation. It is an independent church with a preach= 
ing service and an Organized Sunday school of its own, 
but nevertheless a part of the larger parish in interest 
and in its financial support..... 


One of the values of the larger parish plan is the 
elasticity of its program in meeting the needs at hand; 
its adaptability to competitive and non-competitive situa- 
tions. The Plateau Valley Larger Parish has a ciear field 
with no conflicting social or religious forces. But the 
plan at Montrose has a wmpetitive field shared by many 
denominations and agencies, and is trying to shoulder its 
responsibility in the solving of a general problem of 
developing spirit, increasing efficiency and stimulating 
ideals within the outlying communities. 

2 


A more detailed description of the successful operation of 
these Larger parishes will be set forth later in the. chapter. 
The Pastor's Journal, April, 1929, p. 12. 


2 
Brunner, Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, p. 80. 
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The principles of comity and settlement, as set forth 
by Paul L. Vogt of the Methodist Episcopal Church, shows that 
the churches in America are making a decided advance in the 
solution of the sectarian, competitive, antagonistic, and 
unChristian principles that have Been so prevalent among them. 
He says that, 


In working out a program of interdenominational 
adjustment the following plan has been tried with , 
success on at least three Methodist Episcopal Annual 
Conference districts: 


1. A survey of the district and the preparation of a 
map showing the location of all churches, residences of all 
pastors, circuit systems, and whether churches are located 
in villages or the open country. 


2. Separate lists are then made of cases of apparent 
competitive relations with each denomination. 


3. Conferences are then called with the representatives 
of each denomination to consider the problems of compe=- 
tition between the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
particular denomination with which the conference is called. 


4. After tentative plans have been adopted representa- 
tives of both denominations visit the local field together, 
confer with the churches concerned, and arrive at some 
agreement as to adjustments to be made. 


5. This method is followed with each denomination, 
separately, with which Methodism has competitive relations. 
This plan has been tried with success in the State of 
Vermont, where Methodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists 

had to cooperate or abandon the field; in the Portsmouth 
district, Ohio Conference, where the principal problems 
were with the Presbyterians, United Brethern, and Baptists; 
in Montana, where a conference was held to consider ad- 
justments affecting an entire state; and in the Wooster 
District, North-East Ohio Conference, where adjustment of 
relationships is proceeding satisfactorily. 

The results of this program already noticeable are: 

1. The increase in salary of rural ministers made 
possible by uniting the financial resources of all reli- 
gious forces in the community. 

2. Saving of missionary money by eliminating dupli-' 
cations of missionary grants by competing denominations. 
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3. A marked increase in membership and church attendance. 

4, A more vital relationship of the church to community 
welfare through unified action of all religious forces 
under the trained leadership of one pastor. 

5. Resident pastorates to more communities through 
better distribution of pastoral residences of the denomin- 
ations concerned in adjustments made. 

6. A more vital relationship of the church to community. 
A more vital appeal to liffe service in rural work can now 
pe made to young people who have objected to service in 
rural charges where efforts at community service have been 

handicapped and even nullified by the presence of com- 
peting religious organizations and pastors. 
t is believed that the results obtained far outweigh 
the possible losses that may come through Methodists 
intrusting leadership in service to Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Baptist, or the reverse. 
3 (1) 


As is indicated in the above quotation these principles 
of comity and adjustment of denominational activities are not 
idle theories to be laid on some dusty shelf, but are vital 
guiding prind ples in successful operation in rural America 
today. The Rev. Mr. Arthur R. Wilson tells us that, 


There are five interdenominational Larger Parishes in 
Maine all working well. They are: 1. Oxford United Parish 
at Waterford, which is composed of Methodist, Universal- 
ist and Congregationalists; 2. Saco Valley Larger Parish 
at Lowell which is Methodist and Congregational; 3. Pre- 
sumpscott Larger Parish at Raymond which is Universalist 
and Congregational; 4. Standish-Sebago Régional Parish 
at Standish which is Baptist and Congregational; and, 4. 
The Mt. Desert Larger Parish at Seal Harbor which is 
Baptist and PVE RGAE PP Ones 

2 


The necessary factor in setting up the Larger Parish plan 
is not concerned with whether there is one denomination on the 


field or several, but whether or not there is among a few people 


1 
Vogt, Church Cooperation in Community Life, p. 150-35. 


Wilson, personal correspondence, November 8, 1929. 
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something of the spirit of Christianity as taught and lived by 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

As the adoption and use of the Larger Parish plan is 
now coming to be so wide-spread, it will be possibile to offer 
only a few sample cases, representatively located over the 
United States, for examination in this paper. 

Much use of the plan is being made in the state of Maine. 
The Congregational denomination is engaged in nine such parishes 
in that state alone. They are the: Aroostook Larger Parish, 
Standish-Sebago Regional Parish, Oxford Country United Parish, 
Umbagog interstate Larger Parish, Mt. Blue Larger Parish, 
Woolwich Union for Christian Service, and Presumpscot Union 


Parish. Fach was created by the union of several independent 


organizations that found difficulty in maintaining a separate 
religious program and organization. Arthur E. Wilson, pastor 
of the Mt. Desert Larger Parish, states; 


We are finding that the Larger Parish method is proving 
areal success in the several places where it is now 
being tried in Maine. A recent survey showed that of 
the 51 churches now being served by nine Larger Parishes, 
36 of them had previously had only intermittent service 
and had had no settled pastor for periods ranging from 
several months to fifth years. Since they have been in 
the Larger Parish they have never been left without some 
religious we ) 

1 


An examination of one or two of the parishes will give an 
idea of their organization, program and service. The Mount 
Desert Larger Parish came into existance because 

It is felt that the moral and religious welfare of our 


several communities may be wisely served by a plan, already 
in successful operation in many parts of the country, and 


Wilson, personal correspondence, October 25, 1929, 
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known as a Larger Parish..... 

It recognizes that much effort and money are wasted on 
separate and devisive undertakings, that meagre salaries 
must be paid in small villages, and that a small fraction 
of the population is practically concerned with movements 
for the general good. Both economy and efficiency depend 
on a more comprehensive unity, which shall be more 
representative of a general responsibility for the welfare 
of the town. .eoe 

‘For this high purpose the best means immediately 
afforded is through the creation of a Larger Parish. «at 
is not to be anticipated that such an organization can 
be born fully grown. It must begin where we are, with the 
agencies at our command. It must be directed with patience 
and saved by hope.... For this purpose the following 
Constitution and By-Laws have been adopted. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Believing that friendly co-operation in religious and 
social welfare work tends to avoid duplication and une 
necessary waste, that it hslps to develop community life 
and a spirit of good fellowship, and that it makes possible 
a program of Christian activities so comprehensive as to 
be of vital importance to the kingdom of God, we, the 
undersigned, do hereby pledge our loyal support to the 
following constitution: \ 


le Name--This organization shall be known as the Mount 
Desert Larger Parish. 


2. Object--Its object shall be to promote the social, 
moral and religious welfare of the district by uniting . 
in one organization the various activities of the Federated 
Church of Northeast Harbor, the Union Church Association of 
Northeast Harbor, the Congregational Church of Seal Harbor, 
the Congregational Church of Otter Creek, and such other 
Churches, religious bodies and social welfare agencies as 
may be admitted, from time to time, by vote of the Council. 

3. Membership--All persons holding membership in the 
affiliated churches of the district may become members of 
this organization by signing the constitution. Others may 
be elected to membership by a majority vote of the Council, 
providing they are accustomed to spend at least two months 
of the year in residence in the Mount Desert district, that 
they contribute annually to the support of the work, and 
sign the constitution. 


4. Council--The Council shall consist of representatives ~ 
chosen as follows: 


Two from each of the affiliated churches, each church 
voting separately for its ow representatives. 
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Six from the elected membership of the Parish, to be 
chosen by a majority vote of the church representatives on 
the Council. 


All staff-workers ex-officio, but with no power to vote 
on questions pertaining to their employment or salary. 


Members of the Council shall hold office for two years, 


except that in_1925 each church shall elect one representa- 
tive to serve for only one year, and these shall choose 


three from the electéd membership of the Parish to serve 
for only one year. 


The Council shall be the executive body of the organiza- 
tion with power to engage the staff workers, appoint comnit- 
tees, raise and distribute funds, and provide for such 
activities as will most effectually carry out the purpose 
of the Mount Desert Larger Parish. 


It shall have as its officers, a chairman, who will 
act as the official head of the Larger Parish, and a secre= 


tary and treasurer, who shall act as secretary and treasurer 
of the Parish. 


The Council shall hold monthly meetings, keep an accurate 
account of its proceedings, and shall present an annual 
statement to the Parish, giving a full report of each year's 
worke 


5. Staff Workers--it shall be the aim of the Parish 
to maintain a multiple ministry consisting of two co-pas- 
tors and at least one social-service director. One pastor 
shall have charge primarily of the preaching and public 
worship; the other shall be chiefly responsible for the 
work of religious education through Sunday Schools, Bible 
classes and kindred agencies. The social director or 
directors shall develop the recreational side of the com- 
munity life, arranging for entertainments, social gatherings 
and various kinds of outdoor and indoor activities. 


6. Meetings--There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Larger Parish held on or near the first of August, at which 
time the Council shall make its report, plans for the 
ensuing year be discussed, and other business of a general 
character be transacted. 


Immediately following this meeting the affiliated churches 
shall elect their representatives to the Council, and these 
in turn, and without delay, shall elect those who are to 
represent the parish at large. No business shall be transe 
acted by the Council until its membership is completed and 


its officers elected. 
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7. <Amendment--This constitution may be altered or amended 
at any meeting of the Council by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present, providing due notice in writing of the 
proposed alteration or amendment shall have been sent to 
each member not less than one month in advance. 


(1) 


Mr. Wilson summarizes the organization for practical 
purposes as follows: 


We have no committees of religious education but 
rather our Council acts as a committee which accepts or 
rejects the proposals of the staff. Our Council is the 
governing body for our Parish, made up of members as the 
constitution mentions. We have the usual Scout committees 
which the national organization requires, a different 
committee for each community in which there is a Scout 
troop. 

Our Staff departmentalizes its work under the follow- 
ing heads: 

Mr. Smith, Young People and Missions; Miss Shaw, Relig- 
ious Education; and myself, worship, pastoral and executive. 

We meet weekly to discuss the plans for our department, 
Plans of one are subject to the approval of the other two. 
This, of course, gives us the cooperation between depart- 
ments. 

The matter of my being Director of the Staff perhaps 
can best be explained by suggesting the work of the cap- 
tain of a team. I have the executive responsibility and 
the oversight of the work as a whole but in actual practice 
we share the work and go at it as a team rather than a 
minister and his assistants. Larger Parish experience 
proves that a Staff of several workers really needs a 
head but the work suffers if that head becomes officious 
and dictatorial. in fact, the spirit that exists between 
the members of the Staff is the thing that makes or breaks 
a Larger Parishsras. 

I should say that the Parish has demonstrated its 
ability to create a big job in the country for the minister 
and by having a Staff of workers to supply a well-rounded 
Christian program and continuous services to churches all 
too frequently left for long periods without pastors. It 
is tackling the King's business in a big way; it appeals 
not only to the ministers but to the right type of laymen 
who previously may have had no interest in the mer ) 

2 


Dana, An Adventure in Ministerial and Church Bfficiency, pe. 20= 
2 


@ 


2 ‘ 
Wilson, personal correspondence, November 8, 1929, 
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A phamphlet of the Mt. Desert Larger Parish for publicity 
among its constituents in 1929 advertises a splendid record 
of activity and progress. It states that: 


The past year has been one of advance. Our staff has 
been increased by the addition of Miss Shaw as Director 
of Religious Education. The wisdom of this venture has 
been demonstrated by the greatly increased efficiency of 
our church schools and a BO increase in the average 
attendance over that of the previous yearescseoe 
Our church life is generally deel ee for the year's 
work. Our Faster services had over 1000 in attendance. 
There have been 28 new members received into our churchese-... 
Some parish activities are: 

For worship and ministry: 5 weekly services, The 
'Hymn-a-month' Missionary Education with special 
offerings, 25 Lenten Services, with ‘Fellowship of 
Prayer' in every home, 3 pastor's classes, 28 new 
members, 1100 home visits, 5 women's Organizations 
meeting weekly; 

For religious education: 5 church schools meeting 
weekly with 250 pupils, 31 competent teachers and 
officers, graded texts, Teacher Training classes, 
2 Mothers’ Clubs, 2 Vacation Schools, with 24 
sessions, 3 weekly instruction periods in public 
schools, 2 pageants, 2 banquets; 

For young people: 4 societies meeting weekly, 2 
girls clubs, 2 Boy Scout Troops, Pioneer Troop, 
Young Men's Club, 30 ibe to state and county 
conferences, 5 home talent plays, minstrel show, 
frequent socials, 8 picnics, and many miscellan- 
eous matters in this and the other departments. 


(1) 
The financial needs of the Mt. Desert Larger Parish for 
the year 1929-1930 are as follows: 
FINANCTAT, NEEDS 1929-1930. 


Individual budgets of five congtituent 
churches (Repairs, janitor, fuel, music, 


insurance, etc. ) 9 e@0°9 + 68 6.6 016 6 01086 6 a bel ecere os 2$2 834.75 
Staff Salarie@Secrcoseeeresreeeccsseseeoe09n00% 6 650.90 
Rental and Repaire-2 PATSONALSScesescsece eee 825.00 
Upkeep and insurance 0n 3 CarSecsccccecrcccees 700 .90 
Gasoline and oil allowance on 5 CarSeeecssoes 300.90 

2 Religious MEET. s <a ico so CRU OES Ones les 375.00 
Church Vacation SCHOOL se cccocccccvsssevcvsccvseg 100.90 


a inna, 


1 
The Mount Desert Larger Parish, Report, 1929, p. 2-4. 
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Office and PYintingese -secserersseescresveveses 300.90 
Treasurer's GllOWANCEs «ss cedterosevdesscoccers 100.90 
Permanent equipment--address-o0-graph and 

MverlOpeicons .sss st see sb bee eceeeoseseeee 20 g 200.90 
Bible and Book Fundeccsscscccsccscessecesese 200690 
Pastor's Fund--special speakers, literature, 

sick SOON Ss Crees er eC eR CURED Pee CORT SS ane 100.90 
CORE LAGOT Cais sis ys b 0.06 6 os 6.6.6 69.8 0.5 00 000 608 se ke 300.00 


$12 984.75 
(D 


The Aroostook Larger Parish is the oldest one in Maine 
having been in operation for seven years. The main difference 
in the constitution of this parish and the one presented above 
is in the manner of choosing Gouneik members. Two representa= 
tives are here chosen by each church and one by the parish 
Young People's organization with power to vote. These repre- 
sentatives together with the staff members who are also 
members of i Council with power to vote on all matters except 
those concerning themselves, constitute the parish Council. 

The Council is the executive body of the parish with power to 
engage or dismiss staff workers, subject to the ratification by 
three out of the four churches, appoint committees, raise and 
distribute funds, and provide for such activities as shall most 
effectually carry out the purpose of the parish. The Mt. 
Desert Larger Parish Council is composed of two representatives 
from each church who choose six others from the parish at 
large, and the staff members who have no power to vote on 
matters pertaining to their own employment or salary. This 
Council has full power to act on all matters of business with- 
cut any ratification by the church organizations. 


i ee 
The Mount Desert Larger Parish, 1929 Report, p. 2-4. 
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The parish comprises three towns, Ashland, Portage, Masar- 
dis and a dozen or more "districts". The population in these 


communities varies from forty to twenty-five thousand. It is 
thirty-five miles long and ten miles wide at the widest point. 


The four church buildings located at the centers of popu- 
lation were not erected with the Larger Parish plan in mind, 
They are serving the purpose but the pressing need is for 
better equipment. In a phamphlet printed in 1925 Dr. Malcolm 
Dana calls attention to the fact that: 


There are unique features about this work; for instance, 
all three workers live at the center, which is Ashland, and 
each man is made responsible for the whole field. But each 
man is also responsible for one feature of the work. There 
is a Pastor-Evangelist, a R@ligious Educational Director, 
and a Social Director. The workers meet in conference 
one half-day each week. All policies of any department 
are decided in this conference and there is created a spirit 
of fellowship and devotion which could not otherwise be. 
attained.cccce 

The department of Pastor-Evangelism conducts each year 
a house to house canvass which is wonderfully successful 
in ear crear the people in the church services. Fach 
school is visited by one of the workers every Sunday and 
religious services are held. On a given Sunday twenty 
services were held in fifteen different centers beginning 
at 8.00 a.me 

The Social Director not only stages a series of enter- 
tainments, social etc., but also furnishes regular moving 
pictures in five out of the six towns served by the larger 
perish. The outfit consists of a moving picture mathine, 

a stereopticon, a Ford car and a twelve passenger Ford 
Truck. ere are two other Ford cars, personally owned by 
two of the staff. 

The Religious Education Director has his dozen or more 
schools working under a perfect system which would do credit 
to any city school....Daily Vacation Bible Schools are a 
great success in the Larger Parish...Before the parish 
became a reality these crowds were very small. Said a 
man recently, ‘If this movement is given up I do not wish 
to live here any longer*. He is a father. 

1 


, EEE 
Dana, The Aroostook, Maine, Larger Parish, p.4-5. 
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This parish has been sort of an experimental labratory for 


the discovery of the best methods of operating the Larger Parish 
plan and for setting the pace in this type of work. Much has 


been learned in the experience of this parish since its organ- 
ization in 1922. Earle A. Clifford, its present pastor, has 


the following comments to makes 


The centralization of all workers in one place has 
been a mistake, as it looks to us now. With three workers 
in the central community, that community did not feel that 
any one of the three was its own minister....A mistake 
was made by putting a full staff of four workers on the 
field with a good equipment. The people were not enlisted 
in an effort to create a better church program. it was 
easy for them to accept the gift of a good program but 
hard for them later to come across and support such a pro=- 
gram themselves. A smaller beginning with a lerger share 
of local cooperation would have resulted in a firmer 
foundation for future work. 

Poor publicity has been one source of ineffectiveness. 
The people were not told about the program that was being 
carried on. When the parish truck was being abused a few 
years ago many people refused to contribute to the parish 
work thinking their money was being wasted. As a matter 
of fact the truck and the gas to run it was contributed 
from outside sources. But the people did not know a ) 

1 


Mr. Clifford is endeavoring to correct the matter of 
publicity by the circulation of bulletins, calendars of church 
activities and other methods of advertising. That the Larger 
Parish plan has created a record of success in Maine is con- 
firmed by the fact "that several men of wealth have been so 
attracted to the plan that they are subsidizing it most gener- 
ously, one man giving $3000, another $2500 and another $1500 


2 
for just this type of work". 


Clifford, personal correspondence, November 7, 1929. 


Wilson, personal correspondence, November 22, 1929. 
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Wilson, in "The Farmer's Church" states that the best 
example of a Larger Parish known to him in an Eastern state 
is found in Warren County, New York. He says that, 


The smaller churches in a part of this county have fallen 
into disuse, but at Glens Falls are strong and vigorous 
churches of all denominations, the wealth and leadership 
of the country being congregated there. Over a segment 
of the county, therefore, the Presbyterian Church in 
Glens Falls has assumed responsibility. The assistant 
minister, Mr. Twitchel, maintains services of worship 
in six of these, with congregations of four of the greater 
communions. He visits the families, organizes their 
religious activities, and gives especial attention to 
maintaining church properties. Where a congregation is 
alive, he fosters it. His own salary is paid from the 
funds of his own church, of which Dr. J. Lyon Caughey is 
pastor; and to that church go all benevolent gifts, as 
well as all accessions of membership, except in the case of 
a preference for the rural church. The result has been 
excellent for a term of five ek) 

1 


A good example of a Sunday school bus that hsips the work 
in the Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, Methodist Sunday school is 
described as follows: 


Three years ago our Sunday-school bus began its rounds, 
at first as an experiment, but soon thereafter as a regular 
and popular feature. 

Five days a week this bus does its labor for the Oak 
Lane Country Day School, but on Sunday it turns from 
secular to sacred education. Its sign then reads: 'Jenkine 
town M.E. Sunday School". The bus has a définite intiner- 
ary, calls for the children, brings them to Sunday school by 
11.45, and at one o'clock returns them to their homes. In 
addition, the bus has lately taken an earlier round for the 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday school, which meets at 9.45. 
Thus to have our idea copied has been a splendid compli- 
ment in our community. In bringing and returning our 
Methodist children each Sunday, the bus travels about 
eleven miles. 

No fee is charged to the pupils or their parents for 
this service. The driver is remunerated monthly by 
our Sunday school. Because the bus is used for school 


Wilson, W.H., The Parmerrs Church, p. 242. 
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transportation the other days of the week, the driver - 
needed no additional educational license. 

What are some of the beneficial results of this bus 
service? 

1. It tends to cut down the irregular attendance of 
those on the outskirts of the parish. Hitherto they had had 
to walk some distance and then take a trolley and walk 
ABAdR: Now they are called for and returned to their 

~ 8, It helps to reach newcomers. Children like to tell 
their new friends about the bus. That is how, for instance, 
we got one of our new Sunday-school teachers. A little 
girl's playmates first brought her on the bus and she per= 
suaded her father. ‘Now he has joined the church and is 
teaching a class of boys in the Sunday school. 

3, It is an invaluable resource for the Pastor against 
excuses. No family is now too far from the church or is 
too inconvenient of access. The bus can easily call. That 
kind of ‘alibi' need no longer be accepted. 

4. It advertises the church in an effective way. Public 
and private schools have their buses. Why should not a 
suburban or rural Sunday school have one, too? People 
understand the other buses. So it is that they realize that 
a church bus means that the church in their community 
means business with modern methods and equipment. That 
kind of publicity wunts. 

5. It promotes fellowship that the bus-riders like. How 
the boys and girls do enjoy this privilege’ Watch the smiles 
on their faces. The Bus of the Gracious invitation is a 
gratifying success. 


(1) 
In Ohio is a decidedly interesting Larger Parish. [t is 
known as "The Richland County Congregational Fellowship” and 
operates under watt is known as the "Mansfield Plan", due to 


the iniating enerry of the pastor of The First Congregational 


Church of Mansfield. But the plan originated in the mind of 
the Rev, Mr. Harry Trust who was called to preach at a Rally 


Day service in one of the small churches just outside the city 
of Mansfield. He found that they had had no regular minister 
for some time and that there were no church activities outside 


the Sunday school and occasional preaching. Two neighboring 
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Brodhead, Pastor's Journal, April, 1929, p. 13. 
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churches were in the same situation. Much of the population 
had moved to the larger town. Mr. Trust conceived the idea of 
the two city Congregational churches "Big Brothering” the three 
small outlying churches of the same denomination. Correspon- 
dence with Dr. Malcolm Dana and a visit from him resulted in 
the formation of "The Richland County Larger Parish". It is 
composed of the First and Mayflower churches of Mansfield, the 
First Church of Lexington, and the churches of Lucas and Wash- 
ington. 


It is in the mind of the author of this plan that rural 
churches of other denominations may be included if they 
apply for membership in the Fellowship....As the First 
Church of Mansfield has only a Sunday morning service, 
and once a month a social ‘At Home' with a program of 
music and devotions, it releases its minister for services 
elsewhere. He is therefore able to make up a schedule of 
preaching on a circuit basis, interchanging with the other 
two ministers, thus giving to Lucas and Washington an every 
Sunday preaching servicée 


(1) | 
It is interesting, of course, to know what results the 
formation of the Larger Parish have brought about. The follow- 
ing monthly report will give an indication of what is being 
done: 


Regular preaching each Sunday. Rally Day programs carried 
through at both outestations. A parish call made at every 
home within these two parishes for purposes of getting ace 
quainted...A Boy Scout troop is in the process of organiza= 
tion, a young People's Council is being formed, and a pro=- 
gram of activities instituted. A choir has been started, 
and one every Member Canvass has been completed and another 
is in process of organization. The result of the three 
ministers meeting together for counsel has been the gathere- 
ing of forty men for an address and social time, with the 
definite outiook of a Men's Club in the near future. 

2 
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Dana, City Churches Big Brothering Country Churches, p. 3. 

Dana, City Churches Big Brothering Country Churches, p. 3. 
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The Congregational Year-Book for 1928 reports Mr. Trust, 


the man who was called to preach the above mentioned Sunday 
School Rally Day sermon, end who originated the idea of the 


Larger Parish that the smaller churches might be fostered, is 
now pastor of the First Congregational Church of Mansfield with 
a church membership of 688, a Sunday school of 217 and a Young 
Peoples Society of 256. its benevolence is $4,235, Home expense 
$32,333 and salaries $4,500. Mayflower has 300 church members, 
350 in the Sunday school, 30 in the Young People's Society. 
Benevolence totais $915, home expenses $6,500 and salaries 
$2,700. Lexington has 160 members, a Sunday school of 140, and 
a Young People's Society of 25. its total benevolence is $134, 
its home expense is $2,500 and its salaries total $1,900. But 
the interesting feature is that the two little churches, that 
had no regular minister prior to the formation of the Larger 
Parish, now report at Washington 72 church members and 50 in 
the Sunday school. $900 is expended for home expenses. No 
| Young People's Society is here reported. In Lucas there are 
98 church members, 150 in the Sunday school and a Young People's 
Society of 20 members. The benevolences and salaries of these 
two "Small Brothers" are handled through the organizations of 
the "Big Brothers" by original agreement. Is it not a blessing 
that a plan was made effective whereby these struggling neglected 
churches developed into thriving organizations to say nothing 
of the new strength and life and service of the city Bees. 
We find that Harlow S. Mills was one of the early pioneers 


in putting the Larger Parish plan into operation. ain his 
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book, "The Making of a Country Parish", he vividly relates the 
story of the visualisation and development of the Benzonia 
Larger Parish, Michigan, covering an area of twelve miles long 
and twelve miles wide of which he was pastor. "It has been 

the mother of churches, and now (1914) stands encircled by a 
number of younger arganizations that are growing strong and 
sturdy under its cherishing eri dekael The parish has the 
advantage of being unusually homogeneous in the composition of 
its population. Working people of the common class, with few 
foreigners and no catholics, permit an association and brothere- 
hood to exist of the most wholesome and delightful type. The 
Pastor "became convinced that the church, if it makes good 
must serve all the people"....and "it must serve all the inter- 
ests of the ner Ay 2, After fifteen years of faithful and satis- 
factory service enjoying generous support both personally and 
for world missions, he suddenly realized that, 


Here we are gathering gathering money to send our sons 
and daughters to the distant parts of the earth, but we 
are doing absolutely nothing for scores of families 
that are almost within the sound of our church-bell. We 
feel some responsibility for the millions of veople of 
other lands whom we have never seen, and never shall see, 
but we have not felt very much responsibility for those 
who are separated from us by only a few miles. We are 
anxious to give the gosped to the colored people, the 
Chinese, and to those of alien races; but we have felt 
no such anxiety for those of our own race who are not 
sQo very far away. There are many families and hundreds 
of people within five or six miles of our murch that are 
practically without the gospel, as truly as are the 
Chinese or the South Sea islanders...os 

And then came the vision of 'The Larger Parish*, I 
saw the church reaching out its hand and touching tenderly 


1 

Mills, The Making of a Country Parish, pe 5. 
2 

ibide, PDP. 15;. 18. 
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put effectively all the people in the surrounding 
Ja 


He then visited the people who were not being reached 
and he took his church laymen to visit them, or nather, he 
had them take him for he possessed no automobile. All be- 
came enthused with the vision of the larger possibilities of 
service. The Larger Parish was finally instituted with a 
larger support from the field and the mission board. 

He soon was having twelve points where regular Sunday 
services were being held in his territory, using one church, 


six chapels, four schoolhouses, and one private home. He 


lates that, in 1914, 


~ 


The three pastors usually get together on Mondays, talk 
over the work, compare sermons and discuss them, and 
spend part of the day in the most delightful fellowship. 
eceeeThe Older pastor helps the younger men with his 
wider experience, and 'the boys’ put new life and fresh 
spirits into the heart of the ‘older man’. Two men, if 
they are congenial and can work harmoniously together, 
are worth more than double the value of one man. And 
three men, joining their forces, increase their efficiency 
in geometrical ratio. Many a minister who works away in 
isolation and discouragement would have new heart and 
courage for his difficult task, if he might be closely 
associated with one or two congenial and kindred spirits. 
That is one of the advantages of the Larger Parish Plan-- 
it makes such association and combination possible. 


(2) 
Communi ty uplift and social betterment was a distinctive 
factor which came with the inauguration of the Larger Parishe 


zt was felt that 


considerable attention should he paid to that ie. of 


the life of the people that_is often, thought _to 1 out~ 
side of the eects tee realm of religions The e fort 


Mills, The Making of a Country Parish, p. 32-34, 
2 | 
Ibid., De 67-68. 
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has been made to help the veople in a social way and to 
make their recreations healthful and wholesome, to stim- 
ulate and guide them in their intellectual life, and 
by these broader aims to minister to all their ee 

1) 


The Larger Parish plan has wrought wonders in Montrose 
and Collbran, two neighboring towns in Colorado. Prospectors 
in search of gold began to settle these districts as early as 
1858. There were long years of hard pioneer life. The 
clearing of sage brush to present and opportunity to gain a 
scant livelihood took all the efforts and interests of the 
people when not ap eeecdine: The two small towns and their 
surrounding communities grew, but were socially stagnant due 
largely to their isolation. Although a railroad entered 
Montrose in 1883, which served to add to the distress of the 
town by bringing a rough element into the community, the big 
hat and red bandana handkerchief are still characteristic of 
the preat numbers of cow-boys of the region. The churches 
did not make even a dent on life although there were several 
in existance, especially in Montrose which was cursed with 
over-churching. But, in 1921 a Larger Parish plan was insti- 
tuted by Dr. Maicolm Dana of the Congregational church 
through the channels of the Home Mission's Council. in an 
account of this new work in "Churches of Distinction in Town 


and Country", Edmund De S. Brunner states that 


Collbran and Montrose people as the ak oa vision and 
Plan developed became interested not only in the plan 
put in their part in carrying out of the plan. They began 
to say ‘only the best is good enough for us'=--the best 


1 
Mills, The Making of a Country Parish, p. 67-68. 
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in equipment and in personnele-cec. 
The little church was no longer adequate for Coll- 
bran's needs. It was a One-room, one-day-a-week church, 
with no equipment for work outside of the village. 
Montrose was planning a new building (1923) and to 
the plans were added a gymnasium and clubrooms for com- 
munity service. The church was able to undertake this . 
building project alone, but received aid from the Congre- 
gational Home Mission Society for an extension secretary 
and equipment. Collbran needed aid for both a building 
and equipment, and this was given after a survey had been 
madeé...eThe community house, which is attached to Coll- 
bran church, includes a library for the use of all, a 
boy's club-room, a men's club-room, an office, a gymnasium 
to be used also as an auditorium, two shower-rooms, 2 
pbowling-alley, a dining-room and kitchen... 


(1) 
These parishes reach out into the surrounding country-side 
covering tremendous distances. There are 150 square miles that 


are served by the Platequ Valley Larger Parish. It is an ex- 


panse of the work never dreamed of under the independent system. 


The Montrose staff consists of a minister, in charge 
of the Congregational Church at the center, a full 
time business secretary, a gymnasium director and an ex- 
tension secretary. In Collbran there are two ministers, 
one in charge of the church at the center and one the 
director of the larger parish. 

These workers are aided by four cars, in Collbran, a 
Reo Speed Wagon and two Fords, and in Montrose a Ford built 
to carry a Delco Motor and a portable picture machine. 

In the division of the work in these parishes. the min-~ 
isters at the centers have full charge of the Congrecation= 
al churches there. In Collbran the director of the 
larger parish has charge of all the extension activities. 
His headquarters are at the community house and of this 
house he has full charge--its upkeep, its program, the 
financing of the larger parish and the holding of religious 
and socio-religious services at the extension poings. it 
is a ministerial partnership. 

In Montrose the minister at the center has charge not 
only of the Montrose church but has general supervision 
of the extension work, which he and the extension secre- 
tary carry out together. 
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Brunner, Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, p. 75. 
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With this equipment was begun the task of ministering 
over areas as well as churches, of serving all the people 
and_all their interests.... 

In Collbran the Congregational church, before the new 
Boct em Was in operation, had twenty-five members ecce 

© years after the inauguration of the program, the roll 
tells a different story--one hundred and three members, 
eighty-nine of them resident. 

The spirit of the community has already changed. in 
earlier days if a man went to church he was laughed at 
by other men. But when thirty-two men were needed to s0= 
licit funds for the program in 1922 not one man refused. 
on one team were a Roman Catholic and an ex-Methodist 
minister, and one man, not a church member, declared that 
‘it was no longer embarrasing to canvass for the church in 
Plateau Valley'.....50 per cent. of the total subscription 
for 1922 was from non-members. 

In Montrose, the community service ideal has interested 
a group of followers almost as large as the church mem- 
bership, who support the program financially and in per= 
sonal effort. This group, with the church members, con- 
trol four-fifths of the financial support of the town; 
they are represented by three out of four on the school 
board, by a large majority in the Chamber of Commerce and 
in the Rotary Club by all but five out of a membership 
of thirty-three. 

(1) 


Even though the social and religious programs of these 
churches are full, they are in no wise self-centered today. The 


unselfish and devoted service that is rendered the people of the 
great expanse of open country is unbounded proof of this fact. 


But this is not all for Brunner tells us that 


Tie Collbran church regards itself as a part of the 
World Xingdom and supports missionary representatives 
in the foreign field. _The work of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Leonard Christian, in Foochow, China, is, supported by 


Sorggnal itsreskhin Rone work Resa eh tr Ped ind te, 
n Florence, Alaska 


(2) 
Records of the Congregational Year-Books show that the Coll-— 


Brunner, Churches of Distinction in Town and Country, Pp. 75-75. 
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bran Church, which was struggling under the independent sys= 
tem in 1919 with 51 members, salaries of $1200, home expenses 
of $590 and benevolences of $89 has, with the Larger Parish 
plan organized in 1921, leaped to a new life which, in 1927, 
shows 87 members, an increase of over 70%; salaries of $1800 
which is an increase of $600 or 50%; home expenses of $2,489 
which is an increase of $1,899 or 32%; -and a benevolence of 
$1,112 which is an increase of 1150%, Everybody is happy and 
enthusiastic over the work and service and inspiration of the 
church. These facts speak for themselves concerning the value 
and success of the Collbran Larger Parish plan. 

One of the best examples of a successful Larger Parish 
in the state of Washington is conducted by the Rev. Mr. Author 


S. Ford with head-quarters at Ione. It is what Dr. Dana or 


Dr. Bower would call a combined pastor and director of religious 


education Larger Parish. But he operated the extended program 
and endeavors to care for the open country and out-stations 
as best he can. His own description of the work, in part, is 
as follows: 

I have three churches Ione-Metaline Falls-and Metaline. 


I preach at Ione on Sunday mornings after having acted as 
$.S.Supt. and teacher prior to that. Jd catch the train on 


the fly arriving at Metaline Falls which is ten miles north 


about 12.45 and have dinner at the hotel. That night i 
have evening services. The next day is spent partly at 
Metaline Falls and partly at Metaline. I usually go over 
to Metaline (about 2 miles distant) about 2p.m. call, have 
dinner with some of the friends there and conduct evening 
services there that night (Monday). Walk back to Metaline 
Falls that night after service-spend Tuesday all day in 
M.F. 

Leave M.F. on the morning freight at 6 asm. spend the 
remainder of the week in Ione my hdqs. My study I turned 
into a library for public use and we subscribed to 12 
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periodicals. As none of the Mill men would_come to the 
church to read them-s1 take them to the Hotel where they 


stay-also some to the hospital. We have only about 400 

books in the library at_present. Members of the Church 

or attendants serve as librarians from 7-9.30 p.m. five 

nights a week. The users of the library are mostly High 

School and younger. In the basement of the church we have 

a Club Room with a pool table and three ping-pong tables..... 

I have a fairly good Pioneer Club of ten boys. ) 

(1 

In California a splendid example of the Larger Parish plan 
in operation is conducted by the Methodists in Delnort County. 
The pastor resides at Cresent City and a woman, who is director 
of religious education, lives at Smith River. There are 
three other out-stations of Fort Dick, Cathlameth and an indian 
mission that are also served. A county Board of Directors is 
made up of two representatives from each community. Dr. Loof- 
porough, the District Superintendent, ae ake it was found 
to be more satisfactory to have the workers live at different 
centers to give a greater contact and better personal service 
than to have all live at one town. Each worker is respon= 


sible for certain work over the entire area although coopera= 


tion permits each to conduct full worship services and direct 
Sunday school activities at various centers on Sunday. 

Another splendid piece of work is being carried on by one 
man who conducts services at Glenburn Sunday morning, at 
Pitsville in the afternoon and at Fall River in the evening. 
Seven other points are also reached bi-weekly with a three part 


service of singing, preaching, and films during the week. 


ORE ee eee aa ene te 
Ford, personal correspondence, October 18, 1929. 

2 

Loofbourgh, personal conversation, October, 1929. 
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Other Methodist work is in operation at Red Bluffs and 


Corning and a Larger Parish is being opened up at Fortuna. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper may be briefly summarized as 
setting forth a gross lack of effective church 
and religious activity in rural America where 
four million children are receiving no religi- 
ous instruction; an awakening to the fact 
that cities and the nation are dependent upon 
the country for leadership and population; 
and that the Larger Parish pice offers a most 


feasible solution to the country church problem. 
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of Women for Home Missions, 1926. 


6. Wilson, Arther E., "A Larger Parish for Mount Desert", 
1929. <A description of the parish and its constitu- 
tion. 


7, Wilson, Warren H., “What of the Rural Church of Tomorrow", 
Federal Council Rubletin, June, 1929. 


8. Yoder, Paul D., "The Soul of the Rural Cormunity", 
The Co mmission on Social Service and Rural Work of 
the Reformed Church in the U.S., Bulletin No.2, 
February, 1923. 
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Dana, Malsolm, has much authoritative phamphiet and 
pulletin literature on the Larger Parish Plan. He 
is the director of the Town and Country Department 
of the Congregational Church Extension Boards, and 
is a leader in promoting experimentation and devel-~ 
opment of the Larger Parish plan. 


"an Adventure in Ministerial and Church Efficience", 1925. 
A description of the "New Hampshire Plan". 


"City Churches Big Boothering Country Churches". 
This describes the Mansfield, Ohio, plan. 


"Country Life Bulletin", 
Extracts from rural reports and discussions at the 
Congregational National Council, Omaha, 1927. 


“Housing the church Program", 
Diagrams of many church plants are here presented. 


"Ideals for the Town and Country Church", 
Adopted by the Congregational Superintendents’ 
Conference, January 17, 1928. 


"In the Ozarks", 1927. 
A story of Agrecultural Missions. 


"Par Standards", 
From the Home Missions Council Annual report, 1926, 
and contains three sets of approved standards for 


use in promoting efficiency in rural fields, accorge 
ing to their size and ability. 


"Parish Methods", 1925. . 
A further treatment of the New Hampshire Plan. 


"Religious Adventure in Rural America", 
Reprinted from the July, 1926, "Missionary Review of 
the World", New York. 
A symposium of the Congregational mind and method 
at work throughout rural America. 


"Some Needs of the Hour in Town and Country", 
An address at the Congregational National Council, 
Omaha, 1927. 


"The Aroostook, Maine, Larger Parish", 1924. 
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12. "The Country Community and the Country Church", 1927. 


13. "The Larger Parish Plan", 
Setting forth the plan of a ministry over areas as 
well as churches. 


14. "The Needs of the Country Community and the Objectives 
of the Country Church", 
Reprinted from the "Missionary Review of the World", 
New York, May, 1927. 


15. "The Rural Church at the Cross-Roads", 
Reprinted from the issues of "The Congregationalist" 
for May 6 and May 13, 1926. 
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TO 


JOSEPH, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
who has been denied . 
: the right to be called 
‘THE FATHER oF JESUS 
ior 


nineteen centuries 


» 


PREFACE 


As he went on the road a man ran up and knelt 
‘down before him. "Good teacher", he asked, 
"What must I do to inherit life eternal ?" 
Jesus. said to him, "Why call me -‘good'? No 
one is good, no one but God «+ -cevssaeeseee” 


Wee, Boe 1 


They said, .-"Is this not Jesus the son of 
Joseph ? We know his father and mother. 
How can he claim now, ‘I have come down 
from heaven’ 2." 


( John vi. -42 } 


How early the complete deification of the founder took place 
in the history of the primitive Christianity is a question 
hardly be answered. To Paul,'Lord Jesus Christ' was the hea- 
venly Messiah, a metaphysical being from the very outset.His 
ignorance of the person of the earthly founder brought no 
hindrancé to His faith. There is scarcely a single writing 
in the New Testament which is free from the same influence 
as that which Paul had received. 

Was Jesus, then, from the very beginning, believed as the 
only Son of God, who had been born of the Virgin, and was 
qualitatively different from rest of the mankind? In the 


Gospels, we find not a few passages which indicate quite 


an opposite conception to this view. It is therefore not 
difficult to imagine that there was some period in the ear- 
ly Christian era when Jesus was gueerateod by his follewers 
as a human tracher, @ son of man, whose difference from 
rest of the men was simply a matter of degree, no matter 
how remarkable a distance they had to allow between their 
oe nave master and themselves. 

Unfortunately, this early conception of Jesus had to get 
entirely brushed out by the then growing doctrine of the 
Hellenistic Christianity. We find no concrete evidence 
touanswer this assumption, either in the New Testament 


writings or in the writings of the early Catholic Church. 


At the end of the second century, Irenaeus, in his “Against 
Heresies", tells about the cee ates of a heretical sect 
called the "Ebionites" who maintained that Jesus was_a man 
born of the human parents, Joseph and Mary. Their other 
characteristics, iee. the observation of Jewish law, rejec- 
tion of Pauline doctrines suggest the Jewish origin of this 
sect. When we.turn back to the New Testament, there we see 
an evident controversy between the Jewish followers of the 
Church of Jerusalem and the Gentile Christians centred at 


Antioch. The outstanding leader of the latter is Paul, and 


ary 


the central subject of the controversy is the application 
| of Jewish law to Christianity. Fall of Jerusalem seems to 
have brought this controversy to end. History of Christian- 
nity after this time is a history of the Gentile Church, 
which came to be called by the name "Catholic Church", per- 
haps soon after the dawn of the second Christian Century. 
Bet where nad those Jewish oppornents of Pauline mission 
gone? There are historical evidences to indicate that 
these Jewish Christians kept on their own history at Jeru- 
salem down to the beginning of the second century. Their 
trace is first lost when Roman Emperor Hadrian drove all 
Jewish inhabitants out of the city of Jerusalem. These facts 
suggest:a probable connection between the Jewish Christians 
of the first century and the Ebionites of the second century. 
If it is possible, the Christblogy maintained by this sect 

is very possibly be the trace from the earliest days of Chris- 
tianity, when the new religion had not yet been baptised by 


tle influence of the Hellenistic culture. 


The purpose of this thesis is to +e elucidate this conmection, 
and the result of this study not only brings to light an 
affirmative answer to this question, but also indicates us 


a wider influence of this sect among the Gnostics from the 
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vefy early days, and shows a possibility tb find aut much 
wider materials in this direction. Elucidation of these 
influences brings forth a new light‘on the explanations of 
the various riddles which we find in the early Christian 


literatures. 


The first well-known scholar who noticed the great import- 
ance of this sect was F.C.Baur (1792-1860) of the Tlibingen 
University. He put emphasis on the controversy between the 
Jewish community and the Gentile Church, and looked the rise 
of the Catholic Church as a synthesis of these two opposing 
powers. 1) Although his attitude was too mechanical in his 
application of the Hegelian theory of historical philosophy, 
his insight on the whole problem was prophetic. Since Baur, 
the problem has been greatly discussed, byt the main inter- 
est of the most of these scholars was the argumanets concern: 
ing the influences of this sect on the formation of the 
Catholic Church. Albert Schwegler, *) Adolf Heusrath,. 9) 

2 


and others supported Baur's view which gave an affirmative 


answer on this problem. 


1) De Ebionitarum origéne et doctrina ab Essenais repetenda.1931. 
Das Christentum und der Christoliche Kirche der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte. 1853. 
2) Nachapostolische Zeitalter in der Hauptpunkten seiner Ent- 
wicklung. 1847. 
3) Neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte. 1879. 
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GeV.-Lechler, 1) Heinrich Tierisch, 2) Albert Ritschi, 3) 

and others objected Baurfs view. As a natural result, those 
supported Baur's view usually overestimated the influence of 
the Ebionites in the development of the early church history, 
and those who objected, on the contrary, underestimated. 
Harnack, *) Ropes, °) Hoenicke, ®) and some other more recent 
scholars began to notice the independent development of this 
sect from that of the Gentile Christianity at least during 
the dater half of the first century. 

The present writer also stands on this point of view, and at- 
tempt to elucidate its development with its. particular con- 
ception of Christblogy. The writer iwas born Buddhist, and 
spent his earlier university days in the study of primitive 
Buddhism, though he was brought up as a Christian. The study 


of Buddhism brought him back to his former religion, and 


since then he believes that Jesus is the greatest of the Bud- 
dhist, and Gotama the greatest of the Christian. He feels no 


contradiction to say “I: believe in the Buddhisto-Christian 


Religion." Religion belongs to man, te humanity. Any -reli- 
1) Apostolische und nachapostolische Zeitalter. 1851. 
2) Die Kirche in apostolische Zeitalter. 1897. 
3) Die Entstehung der althatholische Kirche. 1857. 
4) History of Dogma. 1894. vol.I. 
5) Apostolic Age. 1906. 
6) Judenchristentum. 190é. 


gion that objests:this fundamental principle deserves to be 
called "Opium". Very often Satan deprives religion of man, 


and attribute it to God, so that man cannot touch it. 
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der in vain. 

Buddhism, with all its variation from the original spirit, is 
still a religion of man, because it sti tie ahercives the ori- 
ginal doctrine, "Anybody can attain Buddhahood. Buddha him- 
self, before his enlightenment, was nothing more than an or- 
dinary man. Any man, if he attains enlightenment, can become 
a Buddha. Every one has a nature of Bhodisattva from his cra- 
dle." Wasn't this also the teaching of Jesus, who recommend- 
ed the children as the most possibke candidate to the Kingdom 
of Heaven? Religion of Jesus, in its origin, must have been 
a doctrine of Soman a teaching to raise men to the level 
of the "Sons of God". 

In search of this doctrine of humanity, the present study was 
started.’ It is also wi that some significance to find that 
Ebion" chanced to mean those who are "poor". The problem of 
the "rich" and the "poor" is the great subject of this cen- 


tury. Religion is getting criticism because of its indiffer«- 


vi 


erence on this problem. It is our great joy to reconstruct 
the original form of a teaching, the founder of which taught 


tBlessed are ye poor, for yours is the Kingdom of God! " 


The work so far done is py noymeans’ a: Very satisfactory ones 
but the writer has an earnest interest to complete this study 
in some future day. Some chapters of this thesis are trans- 
lations ffom the writers previous thesis "Ebionites no Ken- 
kyu, toku ni sono Genshi Kuristo-kyo to no Kankei ni tuite." 
(submitted sn the fuculty of the Department of History of 


Religion, School of Letters, Tokyo Imperial University,1927). 


April 1929. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Ebionites in the Church Fathers. 


The earliest sources that tell us about a heretical sect 
called "Ebionites" (’Ebitdnaioi; Ebionaei,) are found in 
Irenaeus! “Against Heresies" (c.185,A.D.). 1) 


(1) (Bk.1I,26) 1. Cerinthus, again, a man who was edu- 
cated in the wisdom of the Egyptians, taught that 
the world was not made by the primary God, but by 
a certain power far separated from him, and at a 
distance from that Principality who is supreme 
over the universe, and ignorant of him who is above 
all. He represented Jesus as having not been born 
of a virgin, but as being the son of Joseph and 
Mary accofding to thé ofdinary course of human ge- 
neration, while he nevertheless was more righteous, 
prudent, and wise than other man. Moreover, after 
his baptism, Christ’ descended on him in the form 
of a dove from a supreme ruler, and that then he 
proclaimed the unknown Father, and performed mira- 
cle. But at last Christ departed from Jesus, and 
then Jests suffered and rose again, while Christ 
remained impassible, inasmuch as he was a spirit- 
ual being. 

2. Those who are called Hbionites agree that the 
world was made by God; but their gpinion with re- 
spect to.the Lord are similar to those of Cerin- 
thus and Carpocrates. They use the Gospel accord- 


1) The name"Ebionites" is also mentioned in.the so-called Long Re- 
cension of Ignatius’ "The Epistle to the Philadelphians". Thas epis- 
tle belongs to the beginning of the second century A.D., and much 
earlier than Irenaeus. But the authority of this recension is gene- 
rally denied. (Lightfoot:-The Apostolic Fathers - 1907 - p.100) 
Therefoge we are not taking it here. 
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ing to Matthew only, and repudiate the apostle 
Paul, maintaining that he was the apostate of 
the law. As to the prophetical writings they en- 
devour to expound them in a somewhat singular 
manner: they practice circumcision, preserve the 
observation of those custous which are enjoined 
by the law, and are so Judaistic in their style 
of life that they even adore Jetusalem as if it 
were the house of God. 


(Presi it,cis.) 

God then was made man, and the Lord did himself 
save us, giving us the token of the virgin. But 
not as some allege, among those now presuming to 
expound the Scripture (thus),"Behold a young wo- 
man shall cénceive, and bring forth a son", as 
Theodotion, the Ephesian has interpreted, and. 
Aguila of Pontus, both Jewish procelytes. The 
Ebionites, following these, assert that He was 
begotten by Joseph; thus destroying as far as 

in them lies, such a marvellous dispensation of 
God, and setting aside the testimony of the pro- 
phets which proceeded From GOoderseavssreeeces 


(Bk.V.3324) 

He will also judge the Ebionites; (for) how can 
they be saved unless it was God who wroght out 
their salvation upon the earth? Or how shakl man 
pass into Gbd, unless God has (first) passed in- 
to man? And how shall he escape from the genera- 
tion subject to death, if not by means of a new 
generation, given in a wanderful and unexpected 
manner wy God = (I mean) that regenerathon which 
flow from the virgin through the faith? Or how 
shall they receive. -ceecsesrerccevererecssscees 


(Bk.V.1:3) 

Vain also are the Ebionites, who do not receive 
by faith into their soul the union of God and man, 
but who remain in the old leaven of (natural) 
birth, and who do not choose to understand that 
the Holy Ghost came upon Mary, and the power of 
the most high did not overshadow holy thing, and 
the son of the most high God, the father of all 
who effected the incarnation of this being, and 


= Se 


showed forth a new generation,tiHat as by the 
former genegation we might inherit life. There-- 
fore do these men reject the commixture of the 
heavenly wine, and with it to be water of the 
world-only, Mot recéiving God 66 O56. e+ccsees 


Hippolytus, a discyple of Irenaeus,reports about the same 


matter in his "Refutation of all Heresies," 2) 


Lig. 


(VII,22) 

The Ebionites, however, acknowledge that the wor- 
ld was made by nim who is in reality God. They 
propound regends concerning the Christ similarly 
with Cerinthus and Carpocrates. They live conforn- 
ably to the custom of .the Jews, alleging that they 
are justified according to the law, and saying 
that Jesus was justified by fulfilling the law. 
And therefore if was,(according to the Ebionites) 
that (the saviour) was naned(the)Christ of God 

and Jesus, since not one of the rest had observed | 
completely the law. For if even any other had 
fulfilled the commandment contained in the law, 

he would have had Christ. And(Ebionites allege 
that) they themselves also, whén in like manner 
they fulfill(the law),are able to become Christs. 
For they assert that our Lord Himself was a man 

in like sense with all(the rest of the human family). 


CEPR? Te ) 

Cerinthus, however, himself having been trained 
in Egypt, determined tnuat the world was not made 
by the God first, but by a certain angelic power, 
far separated and distant from that sovereignty” 
which is above the enttre cercle of existence, 
and it knows not the God above all things. And 
he says that Jesus was not born of a virgin,but 
that he Be sprang from Joseph and Mary, as their 
son, similar to the rest of the men: and that he 
exelled in justice and prudence and understanding 
above the rest of mankind. After Jesus' baptism, 
Christ came down in the form of a dove ppon him 


(1) Beginning of the third century. 
wns 
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from the sovereignty that is above the whole 
circle of existence, and that then he proceed- 
ed to preach the unknown Father and to work 
miracles. And he asserts that at the conclu-_ 
sion.of the passion, Christ flew away from 
Jesus, but that Jesus Suffered and that Christ . 
remained incapable of suftering being spirit 

of Lord. 

Ebionites asserts that the world is mane by 

the true God, and Christ in a similar manner 

as Cerinthus. They live however in all respects 
accordbng to the law of Moses, alleging that 
they thus justified. 


Origen, a contemporary of Hippolytus (or somewhat later), 
from independent knowledge, gives us some reports about 
the Ebionites, in his works "de principiis", and "contra 
Celsum". 


(7) Against Celsus(contra Gelsum),ii,l. 
eeeeand therefore let us proceed to consider 
what he had to say to the converts from Judaism. = 
He asserts that "They have fwrsaken the law of 
therr fathers in consequence of their minds be~ 
led captive by Jesus; that they have been most 
ridiculously deceived, and that they have become 
deserters to another mame and to another mode of 
life". Here he has not observed that the Jewish 
converts has not deserted the law of their fath- 
ers inasmuch as they tive’acécording to the literal 
acception of the word; for Hbion signifies "poor" 
among the Jews, and these Jews who have received . 
Jesus as Christ are called by the name Hbionites. 


(8) treeyvy Gl. 

eee-lLet it be admitted moreover that there are 
some who accepted Jesus, and who boast on that 
account of being Chriatians, and yet would re- 
gulate their lives, like the Jewish multitude, 
in accordance with the Jewish law,- and there 

are the two fold sects of Ebionites who either 
acknowledge with us that He was begotten like 

other human beings,-what does that avail by 


hin 


way of charge against such as belonging to the 
Church and whom Celsus has styled, "those of 
the BELL Uae CALS een a veal es Geto ete ary 4 de ee one a ele oe ey 


(9) WG) Wish, 
ooeeetor there are certain heretical sects which 
do not receive the Epistles of the Apostle Paul 
as: the two sects of Ebionites, and those who are 
termed Encratites. These then who do not regard 
the Apostle as a holy and wise mm, will not = 
adopt his language and say "the world is cruci- 
fied to me, and I unto the world". 


(10) de principiis, (Bk.IV,i.22)(from the Greek text) 
Now if the statements made to us regarding Is- 
rael, and its trives and its familiesm ate caleu 
culated to impress us, when the saviour says, 

"I was not sent but to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel", we do not understand the ex- 
pression as Ebionites do, who are poor in unders 
standing (deriving the name from the poverty of 
their intellect - "Ebion® signifying “poor” in 
Hebrew) so as to suppose that the Saviour came 
specially to the “carnal” Israelites; for they 
who are the children of the flesh are not the 
child en of God," 


Another early Christian writer who tells us something about 


the Ebionites from the same period as those we have alrédy 


mentioned above is Tertullian. According to hin, 
(11) (Prescription of Heresies. XXXIII) 


Paul, in his first Spistle to Corinthians, sets 
his mark on certain who decided and doubted the 
resurrection. This opinion was the especial pro- 
perty of the Sadducees. A part of it, however, 

is maintained by Marcion and Appelus and Valen- 
tinas and all other impugners of resurrection. 
Writing also to the Galatians, he inveigns against 
such man as observed and defended circumcision 

and the law. Tgus runs Ebion's heresy. 


~5- 


(12) (Against all Heresies,iii) 
Carpocrates, furthermore, introduced the fol- 
lowing sect. He affirms that there is one vir- 
tue, the chief among the upper (region): that 
out of this were produced Angels and Virtues 
which being far distant from the upper Virtue, 
created this world in the lower regions: that 
Christ was not born of the Virgin Mary, but 
was generated - a mere human being - of the 
seed of Joseph, superior (they admit) above 
all others in the’ practicelof righteousness 
and integrity of life; then he suffered among 
the Jews; and that His soul alone was received 
in hesven as having been more firm and hard 
than all others; whence we would infer retain- 
ing only the salvation of souls, that there 
are no resurrection of the body. After him 
was the break out of the heretic Cerinthus 
teaching similarly. For he too says that the 
world was originated by those angels; and sets 
forth Christ as born of the deed of Joseph, 
considering that he was nerely humanwithout 
divinity, affirming alsé that the law was 
given by angel representing the God of the 
Jews as not the Lord but an@ angel. His suc- 
cessor was Hbion, not agreeing with Cerinthus 
in every point; in that he affirms the’ world 
to have beensmade by God not by angels: and 
because it is written, “no disciple above his 
mastér nor servant. above his Lord", sets forth 
likewise the law as binding of the purpose of 
excluding the Gospét and vindicating Judaism. 


(13) (de carne Christi,xiv) 

«e+e This opinion will be veyy suitabie for 
Ebion who holds Jesus to be a mere man, and 
nothing more than a descendant of David, and, 
also the Son of God: although He is, to. be 
sure, in one respect more glorious than the 
prophets, inas much as he declares that there 
was an angel in Him, just as there was in 
Zechariah. Only it was never said by Christ 
that “and the angel,iwhich spake within me 
said unto me". Neither indedd was ever used 
by Christ that familiar phrase of all the 
prophets, "Thus says the Lord", for He was 
himself the Lord who openly spake by his own 
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uthority, prefacing His words with the formula 
"Verily, verily, I say unto you" What need is 
tlhiere of farther argumant? Hear what Isaiah says 
in emphatic words, “It was not angel, nor deputy, 
but the Lord Himself that saved them." 


(14): <( ce Seyi Pr} 

Now that we may give a simpler answer, it was 
not fit that the Son of God should be born of 
a human father's seed, lest, if He were wholy « 
the Son af a man, He should fail to be also 
the Son of God, and have nothing more than "a 
Solomon" or “a Jonas" - as Ebion thought we 
ought believe concerning Him. In order there- 
fore that He who was already the Son of God - 
of God the father's seed, that is to say, the 
spirit - might also be the son of many anly 
wanted: to assume flesh of and without the seed 
of a man was unnecessary for one who had the 
deed of God. As then, before His birth of the 
virgin, he was able to have God for His Father 
without a human mother, so likewise, after He 
was born of the virgin He was able to have a 
woman for His mother without a human father. 


G15) no eel es 
eeee-again there is an answer to Ebion in the 
Scripture; "“Borm not of blood, nor: of the. wild 
of the flesh, nor of the wbll of man, but of 
God." ~2 


1) Among the post-Nicene Fathers, Eusebius, Epiphanius,and Jerome 
are the main sources for the Ebionites, Accounts of Eusebius are” | 
evidently dependent upon those of Origen(cf.No.7-10),but he tells 
us two things which we do not find in extant writings of Origen, 
that is, they had a Gospel"according to Hebrews",instead of the 
Gospel of Matthew mentioned by Irenaeus(discussion on this matter 
will be attemted in our later chapter about the apocryphal Gospel) 
and that Ebionites observed Sunday besides the Jewish Sabath. 

According to Epiphanius (Haeres ,XXX,7) they were well trained 
in their use of Hebrew,and like the Jews,read the 0.T.in the ori- 
ginal. They were also familiar with rabbinic traditions as far 
back as the time of Hadrian, but the only Gospel they used, the 
so-called Gospel of Hebrews,was an Aramaic book. These revorts 
need be discussed more fully. 
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These are the main sources concerning the Hbionites whigh 
we find in the early Christian writings from the end of 
the second century to the befinning of the third. Bisides 
these, there are still other reports by the writers of the 
forth and the fifth century such as Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
Jerome, Theodoret, Rufinus, etc., and as we are going to 
see later on, some of them are very valuable sources for 
our farther knowledges of the Ebionites, while as much of 
them are mere derivations or exaggerated forms of the pre- 
vious wour cleme bath since for our present purpose, which is 
to make clear the origin of this sect, it is not necessary 
to examine all these materials here, they shall be brought 
out and be fully discussed in each case of need as our 


discussion goes on- 1) 


We have no direct sources: of this sect in its genuine sense. 
But these accounts of the early Christiancwriters are by no 
means éntirely disappointing us to find some clew to get in- 


to a farther study of this sect. 


1) Eusebius, Church History, III.27. 
Epiphanius, Haeres, XXX. (He writes about Nazarenes in XXIX) 
Jerome, Commentary on Matthew, introduction. 
"  , Dialogue aginst Luciferianus,23. 
Theodoret, Ecclesiastic History, V, 11. 1,13. 
Rufinus, Commentary on the Apostle's Creed. 39. 


cf. the note of the last page. 
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The main points on which all these accounts agree are, 
i. They observed Jewish law. 

2. They rejected the authority of St.Paul. 

3. They thought Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary, and 

wes an ordinary man. 

Obviously there is no place to put doubt as to their being 
Christians or not, because their creeds are essentially 
concerned with Jesus as well as Paul. Moreover it is said 
that they used some kind of Christian Gospel, which Trenae- 


us thought the Hebrew original of the Gospel of Matthew. 


What then was the origin of this sect? None of these early 
Christian writers made it clear. It seems to have been the 
usual custom of these writers,when they talk something about 
one or the other heretical sect, that they began from explain- 
ing the origin or the founder of those sects historically 

or geographically, such as "Saturninus who was of that Anti- 
och which is near Daphne...+-ee+eeeees.-epromulgated his sys- 
tem in Syria..." or "Marcion of Pontus succeeded him and 
developed his doctrine,,,...." In:ecase of Ebionites, how- 
ever, none of these writers give this kind of explanation. 
Tertullian seems to imply that a certain man called "Hbion" 


was the founder of this sect. 1) 


1) cf. above No. 12-16. 
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Epiphanius and other Post-Nicene Fathers followed him and 
tried to explain "Ebion" as a personal ianee Bas this ex- 
planation can scareely be true, because the earlier writers 
keep; silence on this matter, and also Gio is a quite 


different andwprobable view given by Origen. 


Origen ascribes the origin of this name to the Hebrew 
word (eee ae gimwing it an.explanation that "they 
were poor in their understandings" 2) He moreover, tells 


us that they were converts from Jews. 3) 


These are very signiiicant reports. Most of the church fa- 
thers put this sect in the shelf of Gnosticism, and even 
some of the modern scholars of the church history has ap- 
plied this classification, 4) but even a mere glympse of 
these fragments we have quoted above will prove the im- 


possibility of such a judgment. 


Gnosticism, with all the variety of concrptions and origins, 
had conspicuaus characteristics common to all diiferent sect 


generally included under this term. 


1) Epiphanius,op.cit.1,17. Rufinus,Apostle's creed 39. Jerome, Intro. 
to the Comm.on Mtt; Dial.ag.Luc.23. Theodoret,Ecc.Hist.1,3. 

Hilgenfeld (Kets chengeschichte,p.421 ff.3Judentum und Judenchristentum, pll0) 
tried to revive this view, but was not successful. 

2) De principiis IV,i, 22(No. -11)5 Contra Celsum II,1.(No.8); In Matthew 
I,xvi,l2(ve "Epiwyaiw Weal MWrwYXzovvTar nept y Fir] roWrtisTI¥) 
i contra Celsum,he gives a different explanation,that is,the name was 
eiygn by Jews because of their,poverty in observing the awe 

Contra Celsum II.1.(No.8),¢f.also,No.9,10,ll.and Hom.in Genesis. 
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They were all speculative, and were little interested in the 
practical sides of religion such as observation of law or 
conventional rites. Their tendency had nothing to meet with 
Judaism. Some of the’ Gnostic sects which combined themselves 
with Judaism usually pulled down the god of Jahveh to a low- 
er grade similar to Neo-Platonie conception of "demiurgos". 
it is therefore by necmeans conceivable that Ebionites, with 
their persistent loyalitu to the Mosaic law anda other Jewish 
customs as well as to their highest God Jahveh, the law-giv- 
er and the creator, could have been one of the Gnostic sects. 
As result of the speculative nature of the Gnostic tendencies, 
all of them in one accord had a strong mystical COLOWUY «265 
the Christian Gnostics, therefore, St. Paul was much more 
favourable interpreter of the Christian religion than the 
writers of the historical Gospels. Actually it is yaaa that 
many of the Christiian Gnostics accepted Pauline Epistles even 
in such case as they had rejected other writbngs of the New 


Testament. 1.) 


This fact also indicates that Ebionites, who rejected Paul 
(by reason of his being an apostate from the law), had just 


the opposite attitudes towards Gnosticism. 
The mystical and dualistic tendensies of the Christian Gnos- 
1) A.H.NewmanA Manual of Church History(1904),vol.1.p.183. 
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tics generally tended to carry their Christology to anex- 
treme docetism, early form of which, perhaps, was the womb 
of the resurrection and virgin birth mythologies. 

A more rational theoty that makes Jesus to be born of Joseph 
and Mary in an ordinary way can have no place to grow up 


within this conception of Gnostics. 


In a word, Gnostic Christianity was the extreme type of 
Hellennstic Christianity, milder kind of which kept on its 


sound development into 'the orthodox Catholic Church. 1) 


Ebionism, on the hand, was the right wing Judaistic tenden- 

cy to the central current of Christianity. 

"Controvercy between these two wings produced a synthesis 
which Gavelaped as the later Gatholic Church!" This was the 
epoch-making view of the Tubingen School in the last century 
which;-beginning from F.C. Baur, produced piles of the "Thesis" 
and “Antithesis". 2) 


Exagtiy,. there might have existed such opposite tendencies in 


1)Bousset:-Hauptproblem der Gnosis(1907) 
Cruttwell:-Literary History of early Christianity(1893)vol.I,p.181 ff. 
E.de Fayes-Gnostique et Gnosticisme(1925) 
Harnack:-History of Dogma,vol.I,chp.iv. 
E.F.Scott:-Gnosticism(Enc.Rel.and Eth. ) 
Newman:-A Manual of Church History(1904)vol.I.p.180-194. 
H.Smith:-Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels vol.I,p.4-14.(1925) 
2)C.F.Baurt-De Ebionitarum origéne(1831);Church Hist. of First Therge 
Centuries. A.B.Bruce:-F.C.Baur and his theory of Christianity(1886 ) 
@. Hoennicke:-Judenchristentum(1908) Harnack:-History of Dogma,vol 1. 
G.Uhrhorn:-Die alteste Kirchengeschichte in der ene cheer 
Tibingen Schule(J.d.Theol.1858,p.980); Oman:-Problem of farch @ 
Freedom(1908)-The Theory of Development and Baur's first Tracts. 
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the early history of the Christgan church, but our question 
id this, were these two opponent tendencies in Christianity 
opposing each other all through the ecarlu history of the 
Christian church? In other words, did Ebionites live within 
the same compound as the them growing Genyile Christian 
church during the period when the latter was constituting 
itself towards z more systematic organization? There might 
have some such case also within the gentile Church. But 
this can not have been Kbionites, because Ebionites have 
been already am hereticia sect with its particular name 

end independent sustem of creed before the time of Irenaeus 
(c.180,A.D.), and even its origin was then unknown to the 


scholars of the Western church. !+) 


More than one century before the time of Irenaeus, when 
the céntral stage ao the history of Vhristianity was still 
placed in Palestima and Syria, there we see such a contro- 
versy was going on between the Jewish Christians centred at 
Jerusalem and the Gentile Christians at Antioch. Fall of 
Jerusalem and Srowth of the Gentile mission removed the main 
stage of the Christian history to the West, with all proba- 
bility, before the end of the first century. Did all the: Pale- 
stinian Christians, then, remove to the West? Most of the 

1) Albrecht Ritschl(Die Entstchung des althatholiche Kirche,-Bonn, 


29 aufl.1857) discussed this problem in the same way ,separating the Ebionite 
from the Catholic church, but he treated the origin of this sect too lightly. 
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historians of Christiahity thought Something in that way. 
At least they left the History of Jerusalem after this out 
of their interest. 
The scheme of our present studycis to search the origin of 
Ebionites in this direction, and to prove the independent 
history of this sect from the so-called Gentile Christianity 
which was more or less affected by the Baptism of the Hellen- 
‘istic world, in stead of getting cercumcised with its native 
Jewish religion. 
Lio this fact is possible, we have the next stage to work on. 
Namely, the peculier Christology maintained by the remnants 
of the Ebionites comes to pocess a great probability for hav- 
ing been the standard type of the earlier Christdélofy, which 
these Christians who nade not yet been anfluénded by the Hel- 
lenistic conception might have held, and might have, with 5 a 
given more or less influence upon the formation of our pre- 
sent Gospels as well as of some non-Pauline New Testament 


writings. 


Now we have to turn back to the earlier history of the Ebionites. 


wi Fe 


CHAPTER Il. 


Jewish Christianity and the Ebionites. 


(I) Earlier Traces of Ebionites. 


As we have already seen, there is no reliliable account 
about the origin of Ebionites in the writings of the church 
fathers. Neither there is any sourse earlier than Irenaeus 
which mention the term "Ebionites". 

Jerome, in his "Lives of the illustorious Men"(IX) says con- 
cerning the Gospel according to St. John as following:- 


(16) John, ..-... most recently of all the evangelists 
wrote a Gospel, at the request of the bishops of 
Asia, against Cerinthus and other heretics, and 
especially against the then growing dogmaiof the 
Ebionites who assert- that Christ.did not exist best: 
fore Mary. On this account he wad compelled to 
maintain his divine nativety. But there is said 
to be another reason for this work, in that when 
he had read Matthew, Mark, and Luke, he approvede. 


He also tells of the same thing in his introduction to the 


"Commentary on Matthew" 1) and the "Dialogue against Luci- 


2) 
ferianus" 23, he treats the Ebionites as successor of Cerin- 


1) "I wefer to Cerinthus, Ebion, and the rest who say that Christ had 
not come in the flesh......" By this it is known that he thought Ebionites 
as one of the docetic sects. 


2) No great significante can be put on this account, for he might have 
adopted it from Irenaeus or Hippolytus, who also implied the same thing. 
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thus. If we accept thése reports, the Ebionites must have 
risen at about the end of the first century,A.D. 

But there are several reasons for that these reports can 

not be relied very mush. Already two centuries prior to him, 
Irenaeus, }) talking of the Ebionites' rejection of Virgin 
Birth, says that they (Ebionites) had succeeded this thought 
from Theodotion of Ephesus and Aquila of Pontus. These two 
men are mentioned by Epiphanius 2) as Jewish Christians of 
the second century, who published texts of Old Testament, 

the former ie 181, md the latter in 129, 3) Irenaeus, how- 
evar, in the other part of his own writing(Against Her--No.1) 
tells differently on this matter by implying that"Ebionites" 
wase already a distinct sect when he wrote his "Against Here- 
sies".(about 185,A-D.) These confusions tell us that even 
Irenaeus himself had known little about it. Now if the ori-* 
gin of the Ebionites had truly been known by Jerome in that” 
way as he tells (that Ebionites had really risen at about the 
end of the first century), it must have been khown also to 
Irenaeus or Hippolytus. This fact itself indicate the unrelia- 
bility of Jerome's accounts on this matter, not speaking of 
the argumant concerning the authorship of the Forth Gospel. 


As we have already seen, 4) when these writers treat the Ebi- 


1) Against Heresies, III. 21. (3)-p.2. 

2) de mensuris. 

3) It is quite probable that they were Ebionites any way. (p. ) 
A) ef. 9.8. 
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onites, unlikejmost of the other cases, they began syply 
by introducing the name such as "Those who are qalled the 
SEpienites®. cc..0." 1) or "The Ebichites, however «ia. .se«" 9) 
and immediately go on to explain their doctrines. Neither 
those other writers of the third century such as Tertullian 
or Origen tell little about any conerete historical fact. 
Eusebius 3) combines the origine of the Ebionites to the 
tradition of Simon Magus of Syria. Simon Magus was thought 
by many earlier Christian writers as the ancestor of all the 
Gnostic sects? Judgingsfrom Eusebius! treatments of all 
other materials about Ebionites (which are obviously second- 
hands from the extant writings of the earlier fathers) we 
see nothing more than Eusebius't own imagination in it. 

What Hpiphanius reports in Haeres XXX is still less reliable. 
It is nothing more than a gathering together of the cartier 


reports. 4) 


These facts show that "Ebionites" was very little known to 
the centre of the Western church at the end of the second 
century. 6 ) 

Things being so, we have to give up to find out any clew to 


) Irenaaus, Against Heresies, 1:26. 

) Hkppolytus, Refutation of all Heresies, 7:22. 

) Hist. Ecc. 3:26. } 

) Justin, Apologia, 1.26; Iremaeus, Advers.Her. 1.23; 
Hippolytus, Refut.om.her. VI.2. 

5) Lipsius, Zur Quellen Kritik des Eniphanius(1865),». 


6) Harnack, History of Dogma vol.I. p. fn.3. 
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know the origin of the Ebionites from these reports of the 


Church Fathers. 


But although what is reported by Jerome is far from being re- 
liable literally, we at least learn omec suggestion from it 
that there was some tradition which tndicated the existence 
of EHbionites in the beginning of the second century. The 
very fact that Irenaeus and his contemporary writers did not 
know anything about its origin suggests that it had already 
long existed at the time of Irenaeus. 

here is, however, not a single mentioning of the name "Ebion- 
ites" prior to the accounts of Irenaeus. We must then take a 


different way to trace back the earlier history of the Ebionites. 


; : me uae : = eo ee 
Justine, in his "Dialogue with Trypho" (o.1O5 45 Dis ) 47. 


(17) And Tr¥pho again inquiredy.""But if some one, knowing 
that this is so, after he recgnizeds that this man is 
Christ, and had believed in and obeys Him, wishes 
however to deserve these (institutions), will he be 
saved?" I said, “In my obinion, Trypno, such’ an one 
will be saved, if he does not to strive in every way 
to persuade other men, - I mean those Gentiles who 
have been circumcised from error by Christ, to observe 
the same thing as himself, telling them that they will 
not be saved unless they do so. This you did yourself 
at the commencement of the discourse, when you declared 
that I would not be saved unless I observecthese insti- 
tutions." Then he replied,"Why then have you Shiloh 
my opinion;,such an one will be saved', unless there 


—_— 


1) Harnack,Chronolo ie, p-281. He holds A.D.150-160. Zahn takes 
still earlier period. About, L35.-AsD. 
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ave are some one who affirm that such will not be saved?" 
"There are such poeple,Trypho", I answered; “and 7! 
these do not venture to have any intercourse with 
or to extend hospitality to such persons; But I do 
not agree with them. But if some, through weakness 
of mind,wish to observe such institation as given | 
by Moses, from which they expect some virtue, but 
which we believe were appointed by reason of the 
hardness of the peoples! heartS,...+se.0-. 


And in the next chapter of the same book,(48) he says; 


(18) ..... But since I have certainly proved that this 
man is the Christ of Gos, whosoever he be,even if 
I do not prove that he preexisted and submitted to 
be born a man, and (nothing more) is proved(thamn 
this) that He has become Christ by election. For 
there qre some,my friend,” I said, “of year’? oF 
our ) ‘) race, whb admit that He is Christ,while 
holding him to be man of men: with whom I do not 
agree, nor would I, even though most of those 
who have now the same pvinion as myself should say 
803 since we were enjoined by Christ himself to 
put no faith in human doctrine, but in those pro- 
claimed by the blessed prophets and taught by 
Himself". 


Hefe, Justin says nothing about the connection between these 
two accounts, and we can not find any omter evidencé which 
indicates that he is refering to the same kind of people in 
both chapters, but here we see a great probability to that 
identification. It is generally accepted that "your race" 
means Jews, because Trypho was a character who represented 
the Jewish people.Also one can hardly think that therd exist- 


such a heretical sect as it is said in chapter 48, and was 


pa OT, LR é 
1) acd roo UMCTZPOD It is also read "YyMerc Pou", but most of 
the modern scholars of text take VUméeET<cPoDVUy, 


cf. Goodspeed, Die #ltestan Apologeten (1914) p.146. 
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not known to Irenaeus and other apologetic writers. 

Chapter 47 tells us.that there were..aiconsiferable: number 
of Jewish Christians 1) who obreved Jewish law, and prac- 
tised circumcision, among the Gentile Christians. Ittis 
known from the account that these Jewish believers were 
generally treeted as heretics at that time by the Christ- 
ians of the Gentile Church. Then, if they had been a dif- 
ferent kind of group from that which is known in later times 
as the Ebionites, they should have left some trace at least 
in Irenaeus' treatices on the heresies which appeared only 
thirty years later than the time of Justin. From these 
reasons, there is no difficulty to conclude that both Chap- 
_.ters are refering to the one and the same kind of people, 
and these are the same group of people as those who were 
called by the name Ebionites in later days. Thus one can 
quite safely judge that the Ebionites existed before the 
middle of the second century,in a same condition as they 


reported by Irenaeus at the end of the same century. 2) 


1) z.B. Rome, 2:26,ff. 

2) “.seecee if any one says that there is one God and alse 
confesses Christ Jesus, but thinks the Lord to be aomere man, 
and not the only begotten God, and wisdom, and the word of 
God, and deems him to consist merely of a soul and body, such 
an one is a serpent that preached deceit and error for the des- 
truction of men. And such a man is yoor in understanding even 
as by the name is an Ebionite. 
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Still earlier them Justin, nearly at the beginning of the 

second century, 1) Ignatius writes as follewings in his 

Epistle to the Phyladelphians (Short Recension), 

(19) Epistle to the Philadelphians, 6. 

But of any one preach the Jewish law unto you, 
listen not to him. For it is better to hearken 
to Christian doctrine from @ man who has been 
circumcised, then to Judaism from one uncircum- 
cised. But if either of such persons do not 
speakcconcerning Jesus Christ, they are in my 
judgment but as monuments and sepulchers of the 
dead, upon which are written only the names of 


+ ae ae ee eee 

What does this mean? He says there were some poeple among 
the Christians of Philadelphia who propagated Jewish law, 
and the propagandists were those of the uncircumcised. 
Thgy can not have been pure Judaists, because all Jews are 
supposed to be circumcised. They must have been Ebionites. 
Of course, question may arise here because Bbiogites are 
also supposed to be oiteume i aed: But when they are com- 
pared with pure Judaists, as it is done here by Ignatius, 
degree of theib emphasis on circumcision might have been it 
much milder, and itiis quite probable that ire were some 


gentile Ebionites who were not compelled to get circumcised. 


“eo 1) Ignatitian Epistles are conjectured to have been written 


between 117-125, or still earlier. (Harnack,Chronologie 
Band I, p.406.) 
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Moreover, Ignatius' use of words, "circumcised" or “uncircum- 
cised" may more likely be taken as his rhetorieal expression, 
than a discussion about their being circumcised or not. In the 
other word, he meant by "circumcised" a pure Judaist, while by 
"uncircumcised"; those who "appears to be a Christian".We are 
readily convinced by this conclusion when we look at Paul's 
usage of these words. 1) 

This version, therefore, might be interpreted like this:- 

"If any one preach right teaching about Jesus Christ, though 
he may be a Judaist by appearance, his spbrittis righteous. 

On the other hand,;jthougn he is called a Christian, if he is 
really teaching Judaism apart from Jesus Christ, he is but 

as monuments or sepulchers of dead who is vainly puuting up 
his lifeless name". 

From these reasons, what is said in so-called ‘Long Recension 
corresponding to thid part of the epistle is judged as a cor- 
rect interpretation, even if 8&6 is based merely on an imagin- 
ation of the commentater. @) 


From these facts, not only the existence of Ebionites in the 


1) Harnack,History of Dogma,I,p.295. takes Justin's “Apology" Book I 
chap.353,as another w ference to Ebionites, but it seems to be a force 
view. What are said before and after this passage as well as the inner 
meaning of the account itaelf prove that ir is nothing more than an ex- 
position of the Pauline and Synoptists' ideas in the Epistles and the 
Gospels. There is still another passage refering to the Virgin Birth 
of Christ, (Dialogue,67) but whethercEbionites are presupposed there or 
not is doubtful. 
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beginning of the second century A.D. is indicated, but also 
their connection with the Jewish Christians of the first cen- 
tury comes to be assumable. And these Jewish Christians of 
the fbrst century might possi¥lgy be the members of the primi- 
time .dewish Church at Jerusalem, namely they were the legiti- 
mate descendants of the early Christians: . 
The antipathy against Paul which is pointed out by the church 
fathers as one of the chatacteristics of the Ebionites, re- 
minds us of the antsgonism between Jerusalem Church and the 
Pauline mission, refledted in the New Testament writings. Thus 
we find it not entirely impossible that the descendants of 
the early Jewish Christians who denied to join the Gentile 
Christian movement and were gradually left outside the aerea 
af the Christian history, again came out,in the second cen- 
tury, to the world of the Western Christianity being called 
by the name of “EHbionites". Since the Gentile Christianity 
began its rapid extension to the boundlessly larger world in 
the west confronting various kinds of mightier enemies,it is 
quite natural that the earlier frifle controversy it had at 
its narrow native province was no more a matter of interest. 
By and by, the Church of Jerusalem itself would have been 
forgotten. Could this primitive community of Jerusalem surv#ve 
to the’ next eats We must now turn to the history of the 
so-called Church of Jerusalem in search of the historical con- 


nection. 
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(II) The earlier Days of the Jewish Christians 


reflected in the accounts of Acts and Paul. 


(20) Now the apostles and the brothers in Judea heard 


This 


that the Gentiles also had received the word of 
God. So when Peter came up to Jerusalem, the cir- 
Gumcision party fell foul of him. "You went into 
the houses of the uncircumcised", they said, "and 
ate with them!" Then Peter proceeded to put the 
facts béfore them. "I was in the town of Joppa at 
prayer",he said, "and in a trance I saw a vision 

~ a wessel coming down like a huge sheet lowered 
from heaven by the four corners. It came down to 
me, and when I looked steadily at it, I noted the 
quodrupeds of the earth,the wild beasts,the creep- 
ing things and the wild birds. Also I heard a voice 
saying to me,'Rise,Peter,kill and eat." I said, 
"No,no,my Lords;nothing common or unclean has ever 
passed my lips." but a voice answered me for the 
second time out of heaven,"What God has cleaned, 
you must not regard as common.' This happened three 
times, and then the whole thing was drawn back 
intd heaven. At that very moment three men reached 
the house where I was living, sent to me accom- 
panying them; these six brothers went with me as 
well and we entered the man's house. He related 

to us how he had seen the angel standing in his 
house and saying, ‘Send to Joppa for Simon who is 
surnamed Peter; he will tell you hew you and all 
your household are to be saved.' Now just as I bes 
gan to speakg the holy Spirit fell upon us at the 
beginning; and I remembered the saying of the Lord, 
that 'John baptised with water, byt you shall be 
baptized with the holy Spirit.' Well then, if God 
has given them exactly the same gift as he gave us 
when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was 
I - how could I try ~ to thwart God?" On hearing 
thrs they desisted and glorified God, saying, "So 
God has actually allowed the Gentiles to repent 
and live!! 


"Form" ascribed to the mouth of Peter must have been 


1) Acts 11:1-18. 


i= 


the prototype of the whole story of chapter 10. Most pro- 
bably, the author of Acts appled this section from among 
the tradition of Gentile origin, as an apology toward the 
Christians tfcircumcision. The whole story of 10:1-11418 
Gan not be literargly historical. Especially 11:18 is not 
reliable because entirely different attitude of Peter is 
condemned by Paul in Gal. 2:11 ff. (according to the au- 
thor of Acts, the events of 10:1-11:18 happened in the 
very beginning of the gall other relations with Gentilée 


Christians, we must conjecture the deeper gap than it is 

reported in the Acts. 2) 

(21) But certain individuals came down from Jerusalem ; 
and taught the brothers that "unless you get cir- 
cumcised after the custom of Moses you can not be’ 
saved." As a sharp dispute and contrbversy sprang 
up between them and Paul and Barnabas, it was ar- 
ranged that Paul an@ Barnabas, along with some 
others ofntheir number should go up to Jerusalem 
to see the apostles and presbyters at Jerusalem 
about this question.The church sped them on their 
Journey, and they passed through both Phoenicia 
and Syria informing the brothers to the great joy 
mf all, that the Gentiles were turning to God. On 
arriving at Jerusalem theu were received by the 
church, the apostles and the presbyters,and they 
reported how God had been with them and what he 
had done. But some of the believers who belonged 
to mhe Pharisaic party got up and said, "Gentiles 
must be circumcised and told to bbsetve the law 
of Moses." %) 


This must have been the typical attitude of the early Jew- 


ish Christians towards the Gentile Christians. The attitudes 


1) cf. Jackson-Lake, Beginnings of Christianity,I,i.p.300,. 
2) Acts, 1521-5. 
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of the leaders of the Jerusalem Church reported here might 

be historical, because they generally-agree with what are 

sald by Paul himself in Gal. 231-10. 

Already by these days (at least 17 years after the estab- 

lishment of the Church of Antioch} power of the Gentile 

Christianity was naturally béyong the absolute dominion 

of the Jerusalem authorities. The compromise xz sulted by 

the Jerusalem Council(of Acts 15) is nothing but a natur- 
al issue of this situation. 

The resolutiovs brought out by this council were these, 
1. The Gentile Ghmistians are free from circumcision, 
2s They must obstain from 

i. Food that has been offered to idols. 
ii. Sexual vice. 


iii. Flesh of animals that have been strangled. 
iv. Tasting blood. 


What do these mean? One must especially notice that this is 
by no means the entire emancipation from the law, though it 


is fFsom circumcision. The four prohibtions contained in the 


of a mere recommendation of 


a 
a) 


second item are not for the sa 
universal moralities. They are however, the minimum adaptat- 
ion of the Jewish law. Lone Gentine Christianity,with its 

already well-constructed foundation under influential lead- 


p of Paul, was still unabé&e to announce the entire in- 


ershi 


7) 


cf. Holtzmann, Die Apostelgeschichte, (Handbuch zum Neuetestament, 
I.2, 1901).Some scholars think that "animma strungled" is a later 


interpolation, and tries to.ynderstand the rest as mere ethical 
instructions,but there is little ground for that. 
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dependence to the Jewish law. 

That is to say, law of Moses was still an indispensable ele- 
ment of the new religion. Paul had to rebuke much against 
circumcision even in his wpistles to the Christians of the 
Gentile wotld, long after the. council. The growth and. the 
spread of the Gentile Christianity does not mean the fall o 
Jerusalem Church, at least for the time being. Independent 


a 


from the outward extension or the persecution of the Gentile 
mission, the Church of Jerusalem was enjoying her own pros- 
perity at least until the destruction of Jerusalem. When 
Paul came back from his third missionary journey, there he is 
found "Thousands" of Jewnsh followers of Christ, who were 

at the same time, ardent upholders of the law. 1) These 
Jewish Christaans showed evident hostility towards Paul 

who had been repotteé to them as was preaching a Gospel with- 
out law and circumcision. Thus his return to Jerusalem at 
that time was not without pepil to his life. These who were 
sympathetic with Paul had to soften this feeling of the Jew- 


ish Christians through making him purposely act as if he had 


been paying a great honor to the Jewish customs. 2) 


1) Acts 21:20. 
2) Acts 21:17-26. That what happened after this(21:27 ff.) was not 
caused by the Jewish Christiahs is evident, from Paul's own words 


of Apology shown there. Therefore, this event has no reletion to the 
present question. 


From these facts we learn that the hostility between the 
Gentile and the Jewish Christians was more and more serieus 
at that time. As a matter of course, the central problem 

was the observation of the law and nothing slse- To the Chur- 
ch of Jerusalem, which consisted exclusively of Jewish believ- 
ers. this conception was certainly natural. Those who caught 
the essential vatue of religion by their intuition, but ate 
not caratles teal enough to explain this value in convincing 
way, often tries to ascribe it to something lewer and nearer 
to themselves because there is no other way to express their 
inner experiences. This sort of thing usually happens until 
a religion receives the Baptism of the Scientific Research. 
Gentile Christians applied "mystical experiences” for this 
purpose. Modern Fundamentalists apply verbal inspiration of 
the Bible. To Jewish Christians there was no other means 
applicable for this purpose than more earnest oBservation of 
their ancestral law. The meaning of the word of Jesus, "I 
have come to fulfil the law" was interpreted in its literal 
sense, and looked on as their"golden rule". In a word, Christ- 
ianity was n&thing more than a step-forward or the "fulfilment" 
of Judaism, at least on theor conscious understandings. Even 
in the earlier Apostolic Age, when the hatred of Jews towards 


Christians was still strong, it was no more than that which 


had been very often held against most of the prophetic move- 


é ‘sai 7 
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- 
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ments in the past. In thepreaching given by Stephen, we see 
nothing more than one of the Jewish prophets. The Christians 
were only more enthusiastic followers of Judaism. They paid 
their utmost btoyality to the law. They never neglected to at- 
tend the synagogue services 1) The leading poeple of the 
movement were faithful worshippers at Jerusalem Temple every 
day. °) The account about the circumcision of Jesus in Luke 
©:21 shows a trace of their conception that Jesus himself 


wes dnder the mule of law.?) 


1) cf. Oestcrley, Jewish Background of Christian Litergy, p.89-100. 
It is quite likely that the infant Christian Church at Jerusalem 


was thought to be one of the synagogues belonging to a particular 


sect of Judaism. (Jackson-Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, vol.I,i. 
P.304 ff.3 Weiszacker,Biginnings of Christianity, vol.I1,p.47. Me 
Schiirer,History of the Jewish People, II,ii, p49.) 

The Greek word “Ecclesia” is used for Christian church in Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles, but one exception in the Epistle of James 
(2:2) which uses the word "sunagogé",in the Bees. must be noted. 

, Epiphanius ,Haer, XXX,18. IE sets odror %xevEr wat 
RP Oa Ve Wp ous, mvvey rye St op Toe RaAovoy yy tart wy 
qk Ay Sx, foal 03K. LE Ayo Ca 

2) ets 3:1,ff. 

Albert Ritschl,Entstehung der altkatholische Kirche, (0.124,ff) 
says,"Der Besuch des Tempel durch die Apostel wird fréblich in 

der Apostelgeschichte nur in dem Sinne erw&hnt da& sich dort die 
beste Gelegenheit zum Lehren darbot." 

But this view seems to have less ground. ( 883),Part.iilO,17 


3) Karl Joél,in his Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte, insist 
upon the eeuaret relations between the Jews and the Christians 


in the early Jerusalem days. Harnack, (Mission und Ausbreitung, 


p-47.) has different opi nion, refering to the accounts of Acts 
TII,ff. and I Thess.2:14,(the church in Judea,etc) . But he ag- 
rees in the point that, «ven there was papesention from the Jews, 
i+ was not of constant nature,but occured only spasmodically. 
(Harnack,Constitution and the Law of the Church.p 2008) 

cf. p.32 ff. of this thesis. 
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Of course, in the earlier Apostolic days, Christians inight 
have been something more than mere Judaists. Above the Jew- 
ish theology, they might have had fahaticibeliefs3 in the 
Messiaship of Jesus, his resurrection, ascention to heaven, 
and, probably,in his second coming. #) 

But as time went on; these extra-Jewish elements of the 
Jewish Christians might have been losing its flavour,and 
Jesus became more and more to be thought as one of the 
prophets, and coming of the time be assumed when they re- 
tregated to their mother religion,at least to some extent. 
What was,then,the factor that saved the Jewish Christianity 
from this crisis? Influence of Jesus himself might have 
asbisted them. But there must acs been another social fact- 
or. That is the social and politieal unease then extending 
thicker and thicker upon the whole Jewish peopte at Jerusa- 
lem. This might have resulted Judaism to lose its authority. 
Even before the fall of Jemsalem, active power of Judaism in 
Jerusalem seems to have been declining. Christianity was now 
the most active religion among them. Acts reports of the con- 


version of many Pharisees and priests into Christianity. 2) 


1) These assumptions are borrowed from the generally accepted conclusions 
for the time being.(cf.Ropes,Apostolic Age, S1.3;Julicher,Die Religion Jesu_ 
und die Anfiinge des Christentums-Geschichte der Christliche Religion, Berlin 
und Leipzig,1909,p.72-743 etc.) 

2) Acts 67, 15:5,etc. 


ae 


This fact indicates the superior influence of Christianity 
to Judaism of that time, as well as the readiness of : be- 
coming a Christian éven from the most representative type 
of the Judaist. From these gounds we must conclude that 
Christainity was gradually taking the place of Judaism as 
the leading spirit of Palestine. 1) 

As time went on, Jewish antipathy upon Christians seems to 
have beceme sttonger, perhaps according to their jealausy. 
The execution of James 2 | indicates this fact. It is re- 
ported thet Janes had formerly been respectfully treated 
among the leading men of Judaism. 3) 

Justin 4) tells that "chosen men" were sent out to hinder 
the works of Christianity. Simeon, the successor of James 
is also reported to ahve suffered martyrdom. 


These facts show the independent devebopment of the history 


of the Jewish Christians from Judaism as well: as from the 
Gentile Christianity. Our next subject is to know the inner 


= 
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condition of the Jew Christian commnity. 


1) Tacitus (Hist.v.5).while discribing the Jews, really gives the chara- 
cteristics of Christans."Animas proelis aut suppliciis peremotorum aeter- 
nas putant. Hine generandi amor et moriendi contemptus." 

2) Hegesippus,in Eusebius H.E. II, 23. 

3) ibid... pr 35 

4) Justin,in Dialog.7,tells us that "Chosen men were sent from Jerusalem 
throughout the diaspola in order to denounce the Christ believers as atheist 
and evil-doers. Simon the sucessor of James,likewise,suffered martyrdom, 

and Bar Kokheba decreed the most terrible punishment to those who confessed 
Jesus. (Harnack,Canstitution and Law,p.38-43.) 
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(III) The Church of Jerusalem and its Leaders 


The controversy between the two Christian communitfes, Anti- 
och and Jerusalem, might have lasted until the balance of 

the both powers wascentirely lost. We can not wéint the clear 
date of it, but it is readily imagined that this happened com- 
paratively early Serve the Fall of Jerusalem - because we 
find even in the New Testament writings that the former was 
very rapidly growing,while the latter was more and more shrin= 
king together with the fate of the city. Almost an entire 
disconnection of the two communities se also conjectuarable 
to have happened before the destruction, from the facts that 
the great disaster of the Holy City is but'very slightly pe= 
flected in the New Testament writings of the later date,that 
the tradition of the martyrdom of James, the brother of the 
Lord, which,according to Hegesippos 1), happened almost ten 
years before the destruction of the city,is entirely unknown 
to the New Testament writers of the Gentile world. It is 
quite probable that very soon the’ Gentile. Christianity entire- 
ly forgotten its native place and the elder sister whom it 
had left behind, and was enjoying its new life ag the pro- 
mised heir of the Greco-Roman civilization. Most of the 
historians of the Christian religion follow: the history of 


the Gentile Christianity after this, and also neglect the 


1) Eusebius,H.E., II,23. 
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later history of the :Jerasalem Community. Evidently there 
was an independent history of this community which should 
duly be called the legitimate line of the Christianity. 
Thanks to the unknown historian of the second century,whose 
name is reported by Eusebius as a certain Hegesippos, we can 
trace a very thin connection of the materials whith’ suggests 


the later history of this community. 


Before starting to follow this history,however, we must pause 
a moment to know what was the inner cindition of the community 
during the period with which we are now dealing. 

First of all we must pay some attention as regard to the mem- 
pers of this community. As we have already mentioned, there 
vere great many thousands of believers all of whom were ar- 
dent upholders of the law, when Paul came back to Jerusalem 
from his third missionary journey. 1) Obviously, these were 
all pure Palestinean Jews. We can very easily suppose that 
these members formed the integral part of the Christian Com- 
munity of Jerusalem. There were, on the other hand, also a 
majority of the Greek-speaking Jews. 2) Differences between 
these two kinds of Jews bs assumable on every points The 
latter, though possibly surpassed in number, might have been 


somewhat looked down byothe Palestinian members, as it wsval- 


1) Mets 21226. 
2) Acts 62166. 
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ly happened among the Jews inngenetal. Probably it was this 
fact that caused a commitee of the Seven tov.be @lected from 
among these Greek-speaking Jews. 1) Men of higher ability 
seem to have come out from this part of the members, such as 
Stephen, the most remarkable figure of the pre-Pauline pericd, 
Barnabas, the ablest cooperator of Paul's mission work, or 
Polip.an eloquent evangelist. Also it is quite probable tBhat 
the Christians who were scattered abroad as result of Stephen's 
martyrdom, and became the pioneers of the Gentile mission 
were those who belonged to this group. *) Probably, this 
Greek-speaking group within the community of Jerusalem was 
rapidly increasing and was getting more powerful as compared 
with those of the Palestinean Jews, because they were more 
progressive than the latter, and might have felt more need 

of the new religion. Therefore, it must have been because of 
the existence of thid element within the community that Jew- 
ish authorities so much detested the Christians. The perse- 
cution of Stephen is clearly one of the results of this fact. 
It is very likely assumed that his sermon was nothing but - 
the represented attitude of the whole progressive Jews (they 
were Greek-speaking people in the main) whether they were 
influenced by Christianity or not. Those who were scattered 


from Jerusalem as result of the persecution 3):seem on the 


G 

1). Acts, 631-6. & 

2) Philip who converted the high official of the Ethiopians was not & 
the man listed among the twelve.He is the one who is found among the seven 9 

men elected for the Greek-speaking Jews. There is,as it is known, various oS Ad 

traditions concerning the later stories of cach apostke,but any historical gee 


value cannot be attached to them=The term “Appssle"is often mentioned ing & 
Acts,but the usage of the word is’ obviously limited to the Twelve. Fie 
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to have been ae Greek speaking Christian Jews, and maj ot 
btyo6f those who remained behind were the Palestine Jews, 
who enjoyed better peace with the fellow Jews, and tended 
still more Jewish having shaken off a large part of tae pre= 
eressive element. The separation between the Jewish and the 


Gentile Christianity must have originated at that time. t) 


The next question come before us is about the leaders of 

the Christian: community at Jerusalem. The general impres- 
sion we cet from Acts is that the order of the community was 
maintained under the superintendence of the so-called Twelve. 
But a more precise examination of the same material will 
show that those "Twelve" are actually doing nothing on the 
most busy stage of the erowing Christian community. Only the 
position of Peter in the early community is evident, but as 
to the rest of the Twelve, except the occational mentionings 
of John and an account about the death of his brother James, 
none of them are reported to have done anything in this im- 


portant scene. *) 


ee mnennenenend 


1) Acts 6:5-6, cf. Jackson-Case,Beginnings of Christianity, Vol.l, 


06306. The purpose of this election might have been as re prese-ta- a] 
tives of the Greek-speaking community,though it is differently explain- w~ 
ed in the Acts. < 
: ; & 
2) With regard to this, another assumption seems vossible,that is, be 


the persecution of Stephen was hhe antipathy of Jews towards those 

Greck-speaking Christian Jcews,and not towards the whole Jewish Church. 
This assumption is supported by Harnack,Mission und Ausbreitung,Vol.1 a 
p.49. Especially the foot note is a very valuable suggestion. es 
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Instead of the "Twelve", the most active figure in the Acts 
is James, the so-called brother of Jesus. Together with Pe- 
ter and John, he was called “the pillar of church" 1) 

When Paul visited Jerusalem, he only met Peter and James. #) 
The final décision of the so-called Apostles' Council of 
Jerusalem was brought out by James. From these facts, we 
must judge that he held : very prominent plawe in the church 
of Jerusalem. Hven it is probable that he was the actual 
leader of the community. 

What was then the relation between James and the "Twelve"? 
Since’ a very ancient time,it seems to have troubled the ec- 
clesiastical historians. Hegesippos says, “James succeeced 
to the Government of the Church in conjunction with the 
Apostles." 3) Eusebius writed "by the aposties".°° Harnack 
was also vexed by this matter, when he said, "because the 


Apostles enterprised mission tours in the vicinity." 4} 


No historian,so far as we know, ever doubted the historicity 
of the "Twelve". Why not? Paul does not mention anything 
about a group of twelve men who had a special position among 
the early followers of Jesus. The only exeption in I Cor. 


15:5 , where he mentions the word "twelve" is very ambiguous. 


° e Fa : 
1) Gal.2:9; rer dyoreoV mera TOV aoc AWy Foxupus 


c : 
2) Gal.1:19. ert 
3) Husebius,H.z. cso5ee,/ ORME CH TS Aor Ohav. 


4) Harnack,Mission und Ausbreitung,Bd.1.p.46. 
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It does not clearly prove that he knew the existence of the 
Twelve disciples of Jesus. Also his special mentioning of 
Peter's name as one who saw the appearance of the Lord inde- 


pendent from the "twelve" is inconsistent. If Peter was ex- 


cepted, the Apostles could hat have been "twelve". This fact 


shows that his knowledge of “twelve” there depends upon a 


very uncertain, already formalized, tradition. 


The Forth Gospel does not contain the list of the Twelve. it 
only refers to them twice in the whole book, 1) put theese 


a 


references are equally uncertaihcand unimportant as those we 


fing in Paul. 
All the main sources about the "Twelve" come out of the. Synop- 
tic Gospels, and the original materials are almost exclusively 


WT a 


traced back: to the Marcan sources.’Therefore we find a.very 


limited origin of this tradition, and there is a sufficient 


place to doubt its historicity. 


Had Jesus really twelve disciples? And did they become the 


twelve Apostles after their master's death? Writers offi the 
Gospels and Acts presupposed it, but actually they had evi- 


déntly no direct knowledge about them 


1) John 6:67. ff. 20:24. 

2) Met. 1025s 11:1; Lkvé:l3 8:12. are exeptions, but they do not seem 
to be based on a ee source. In most eases, the word is freely used 
by the redactos of the Gospels. 


eh 


Only account which seems histbrical is the fulfilment of the 
one vacant position by choosihbg Matthias, 1) but this account 
can also possiblly be produced by the author's hand to'fulfil' 
then existing tradition,that apostles must have been twelve 
in number. 2) 

The word "Apostles" used in the Acts does not necessarily 


F- x5 


mean the twelve. Paul clearly uses these two word "Twelve" 


herefore this word does not 


and "Apostles" distictively. 3) 
indicate the existence of the "Twelve". 


After all, the original idea of the Twelve Discjples mustibp 


i eh ae ear Petes BU Pare PO ERG mn MG OF trae 2 Eh WE eso ereeey a a Pere te Same | ihe 
attributed to a tradition behind the Marcan document,ana tae 
. ~ = {f >» sf * ~ e 
Bye 44 L- x ‘ - awit} A 1 are + hee 3 2a +} 
Pauline knowledgetif any). and obviously not besed upon tne 


evidence of the Apostolic Age. 

Tn Buke, Jesus chose 70 men, instead of the 12, to send out 
to preach his Gospel. 4) Jesus was usually followed by the 
three disciples, instead of the twelve. These traditions 
makes the basis of the "Twelve" very week. 

Probably some of these names mentioned in the list of the 


twelve might have been found among the intimate followers of 


Jesus, but they did not nee@ to have been twelve in number. 


ee hE aT 


Tichete ater, ff. 

2) Preuschen,Die Apostelgwschichte, (Tiibingen,1912).p.10. 
3) 1 @or.di5,7, 

4) Luke 10:ff. 


How 


Hxistence a numerical conception to value the number twelve 


< 


is evident among the Jews since very ancient time, and it is 
also known from the accounts of thepGespels that this conce} 
tion is often deemed by the early followers of Jesus in ¢on- 
nection with the movement of their master. aN 

Then it is also quite probable that some of the early Christ- 
ians who transmitted the traditions about their earthly found- 
er thought Jesus' intimate disciples must have been iqeigeeden 


number so that seach one of them could rule each one of the 4 


Twelve Tribes of Israel. 


a Be Seen aioe p pe rs - te me & 
have been, that he was the practical leader of the Jerusalem 
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Provided that the historicity of Jesus himself is taken for 
granted, it is aiso quite probable that one of his brothers 
had as high personality and talent sufficient to be tne lead- 
of a sect, and was in later time made one of the leading char- 
acters of tne primitive Christian community, partly on account 
of his blood kinship to the founder. There is no evicence aga- 
inst the tradition that a certain James who had been respect- 


ed as otf of the “pillars” of the community of Jerusalem ror 


1 Mit .19:26; Lk.22-30. 
2) Harnack says, Among the varibus names by which the primitive commun- 
ity was’ called was a term, "Twelve. tribes" (Constitution and Law,p.12) 


about thirty years after the death of Jesus, was a real bro- 
ther of Jesus. the report about him which can be assumed as 
earliest one in the New Testament is found in Gal,1:19,where 
Paul tells that besides Peter, James was the only important 
person of the church whom he met when he visited Jerusalem 
for the first time after his conversion. This account poimts 
to the prominent position of him among the leading men of the 
church. Likewise, Gal.2:9,(where his name is mentioneé before 
those of Peter and John); 2:12; Acts 12:17; 15:15; 21:16; ete. 
unanimously points to the same conclusion, and in all of 


4 


these, his place is always represemted as hightr than those e 


ef other apostles. His attitude in the apostolic council of 


Acts 15. shows that he was a prominent man of generocity and 


Lae, 


decision, and a few word of him had a suitficient gravity to 
settle all the confusion of the council. 


cen know from the accounts of the New Testament. 


Clement of Alexandria, in his Hypotypos ses (Hupotuposeis),Bk.vi 


~~ 
0 
ca 
: 


(quoted in Eusebius’ Church History ii:1 


(22) Peter, James, and John, after the asme sites of ous 
gaviour, as 1f also prefered by opr Lord, strove not a 
after honor, but choose James the Just bignee of 
Jerusalem... The Lord after his resurrection impart- 
ed knowledge to James the Just, and to John and Peter 


and they imparted(knowledge toj. to the rest of the 
Apostles, and the Apstles ts the Seventy, of whom 


Barnaba was one. 
Whatever the reliability of this account might be, here we 
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see a tredition which also points to the superior position 


of James in the Jerusalem community. 1) 


A farther report about him is found in Hegesippus. 2) 
According to him, James was called "James the Just", 3) 


he neither drink wine nor eat flesh, he never shaved his 


1ead, nor anointed, he did not tale bath, wore no wool but 
4) 
linen, he was permitted to enter into the holy place,’ and 


i 


was frequently found upon his knees begging forgiveness for 
his nation, he was called "Oblias"(the Judge of the nation, 
or benefactor of --) °) he preached yesurgection and coming 
ef Jesus, etc., and at last, becaused he refused the request 
of the Jewish authority as to make him deny Jesus from being 
Vhrist before all the people gather for the festval of Pass- 
over, was thrown-down from the toppof the temple and was 
killed,and that happed shortly before tke Wespapasian's at- 


tack of Jerusalem. 


Josephus! Antiquities of the Jews contains another account 


about James, °) which goes thus, 


ee 


vyT. Z 1 2 E ” , the 
1) The Gospel of Hebrews fepresemts himas the first seer of,resurrect- 


ed Jesus. This tradition shows a superior position of him .as compared with 
Peter. 

2) ¢.A.D.160,Eusebius,H.E. 11,23. also,Jerome,vir.ill. 2. 

3)’Eek fos 8 SeKKLOS, 

4) This means that he corresponded to the high priest. (HarnackConst.and 
Law5df the Church,p.34) Schiirer,History of the zJewish People,11,i,pp.149, 
ff, 165,ff.-Prebbysers were admitted to the Sanhedrim. 

6) xx,9:1. Authority of this version used to be doubted by scholars, but 

jt is now coming to be accepted. cf.Klausner,Jesus of Nazareth, (1923),p.58. 

5) LAA ows. 

~At= 


(23) Festus was now dead, and Albius was but upon the 
roads; so he assumed the Banhecrim of Judges, and 
brought before them the brother of Jesus the so- 
called Christ,.whose name was James, and somecothers. 
And when he had formed an accusation against them 
as breaker of the law, he delivered them to be 
stoned: but as for those who seemec the mosé equit- 
able of the citizens, and such es were the most 
uneasy at the breach of the laws,they disliked 


Ghat. Was. Cones they she. a ecw ey te 6s sie 
Reciprocal incependence petween these teo accounts is evi- 
dent. How far are these reports reliable is nard to say,but 
at least these parts can be taken historieal, namely, he 
was killed on account of some kind of hatred of Jaws, and 
the date of his death was about tem years before the fall 


of Jerusalem. 1) 


There is place for doubt in the reports of Hegesbppus which 


bp rt 3 


make James an Essene-Like ascetic. His attitudes represent- 
ed incActs has no such element. atlall, ahd rather approximate 
to a Pharisee. *) Moreover Paul implies that he was a mar- 


ried man. 3 It seems to the present writer that there is 


1) Reference to the tmmple building as well as.to the beseige of 
Wespasian suggest this date. Jerome,(vir.ill.3) tells us that James 
was killed in the 7th year of Emperor Nero(A.D.60),and also that he 
had reigned the church of Jerusalem for thirty years. 

2) This view is emphasised by Schaff,Church Hist. vol.1,p.268. 

3) I Gor. 925. 


some connection between thid ascetic color of Hegessippus 

and the same color found in the fragments of so-called Gos-— 
pel of Ebionites(or Hebrews) of which we are gotng to disauss 
in later chapter. These facts suggest a conclusio? that 
there was a time, comparatively in eatlier day, when ine Jew- 
ish Christians took a thick ascetic color, probably by an in- 
fluence of Essenes. 

The report that James insisted on the faith of salwation, res- 
urrection, and second coming of Jesus is also doubtful, be- 
cause Hegesi ppus himself was a writer who based himself on 
the Catholic faith. 1) The same doubt can put on his account 
about the motive of James' martyrdom. After all, Hegesippus 
must be censidred in his thick apologetic clothes. 2) 

As to the motive of his death, the account of Josephus seems 
more preferable. Of cause, there £8 no reason that he was 
really a"breaker of the law" if what are said in the New 
Testament are true. But at least this thing is probable 

that a political confusion which reached its height in the 
third quarter of the first century might have-brought forth 

a serious disorder to the society and the Christian community 


which alone enjoyed comparatively good order within itself 


na) Harnack,History of Dogma,vol.I.p. sand Weizs&cker,art.Hezesippus 


in Schaff-Herzog,Realencyclopedia der protestantische Theol.und Kirche. 
Both these writers oppose the theory that makes Hegesivpus a writer of the 
Jewish Christianity. 
2) Weizs#eker, ibid. 
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might have caused a considerable influence among the common 
people of the fellew citizens. It is them quite likely that 
this fact caused jeartousy of tne relighous or the political 
authopity of Jerusalem, and thus persecution against Christ- 
ians happened. 1) The guilt ascribed to James that "he was 
a breaker of the law" is not necessarily taken literary. Or- 
thodox Jews might have cailea any king of their oppornents 


py that name. 


A various later traditions which teil that James was the first 
bishop of Jerusalem Church also indicate his leading place in 
the community, if he was not appointed to the office which Was 


actually called by the name "bishop". @) 


From all thesesimplications, it seem quite reasonable to con- 
clude that James was the actual leader of the priminive Chris- 
tian community, and that there is practicaiiy no piace for an 
formal official body such as of the twelve menbers which su- 


perintended the early community. 4) 


1) The good combination of the Christian community is indicated by the 
fact that they all in one group fled to Pella at the time of the destruct- 
ion, and again came back to Jerusalem,(cf.next pakejnote I) ; 

2) Eusebius reports that an Episcopal chair of James was still preserv- 
ed and was venerated by the pius people of his time.(H.E.VII,19) James was 
appointed the bishops of Jerusalem was an old and widespread tradition, 
(Pseudo-Clementin Recognition, 1.433 VIII.353; Chrysostom,Hom.38,on I Cor. 

3) If we touch with the Ps-Clem.writings,there are much more things to 
be discussed,but we are not going to do that here,because it devarts too 
far from our present subject. Harnack thinks that “He is the pope of the 
Ebionitic imaginations"(Constitution and the law,p.33) It seems the attitude 
of most of the scholars The present writer is intending ato publishoa full- 
er discussion on this matter within a couple of years. 
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As to the history ot the Jerusalem Churcn, wechave reports by 
Busebius and Selpicius Severus. 

According to Eusebius, the whole community of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, by the suggestion of a revefation, removed to Pella, a 
town on the other side of Jardan before the fall of Jerusalem,, 
and all secured safety. 1) 

Simon, a cousin of Jesus, succeeded James after his death,and 
ruled the community, *%) and suffered martyrdom under the per- 
secution in Trajan's era.(98-117) 3) 

After that till the persecution of Hadrian(117-138),fifteen 
bishops of circumcision({counting from James) ruled the church 


of Jerusalem. 4%) 


The event which broyght an end to this situatton of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem was the second besiege of the city by 
Hadrian(c.130,A.D.). Eusebius tells that a certain Bar Ko- 
kheba(or Bar Kosiba),instigating Jews, raised a disturbance 
against Rome. As result of this, not only the rebels were 


severely punished, but all Jews were driven out of the city. 


1) HE.III,5. Epiphanius,de mensuris et ponderibus,c.14,15.tells us 
that they came back again to Jerualom later. 

2) Eusebius,H.E. III,11. 

3) Other relation s of Jesus also came to the front of Jerusalem 
community. Relations of Jesus are called "Desposinmi"(belonzing.to the 
Master )-Zahn,Forschungenyvi,pp.225 ff. 

4) H.E. 4:5. The old Jewish Christian list #8 Jerusalem with its 

many names is perhaps also a list of the relations of Jesus. 
(This list is contained in Hegesappus and Julius Africanus. ) 
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The city itself was changed its name to ean’ and being 

occupied by foreigners, the whole city became a city of gen- 
tiles. The Christian church at Jemusalem, as result of thus, 
was also occupied by Gentile Christians; and Mark, the first 


gentile bishop took the place of the bishops of circumcision. 13 


The same event is reported by Selpisius Severus, that 2) 


(24) ......Then after Adrian the Jews attempted to rebel, 
and endevoured to plunder both Syria and Palestine; 
but on an armu being sent against them, they were 
subdued. At this time, Adrian, thinking that he would 
destroy the Christian faith by inflicting ang injury 
upon the place, set up the images of Demons both in 
the temple and in the place where the Lord suffered. 
And Because the Christians were thought principally 
to consist of Jews(for the church of Jerusalem did 
not then have a priest exept of -he circumcision), 
he ordered a cohoty of soldiers to keep constant 
guard in order to prevent all Jews from approaching 
to Jerusalem. This, however, rather benefitted the 
Christian faith, because almost all then believed 
in Christ as God while continuing in the observanten 
of the law..+e.sseceee In this way, Mark, from among 
the Gentiles was then, first of all, bishop of Jerusalem. 


3 
General points of these accounts abejevicently historical.4) 


What are reported here are of greatest imporvance to the pre- 
sent subject. There is no place to doubt that the Jewish 


church of Jerusalem kept on her own history of development 


1) H.E.IV,6. quoting Aristo of Pella. 

2) Sacred. History, 11,31. 

3) also Jerome,in Ezekiah,I.15. cfsalso, Itiner Burdigal(Hierosorgmitanum) 
LeveAasars 

4) Friedekoper,Judaism at Romeypps325 ff.3 M.Rodin.The Jews amons the 
Greeks-and the Romans (1915)p.329-249; Th.Momsen,The History of Rome(1806). 
I1,p.242-2453 H.Ewald,Geschithte des Volkes Israel 7,(1868)p0.496-447. 
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for about acentury after the death of Jesus. While on the 
other hand the Gentile Christianity, one of her branches, 
was growing up with its wonderful energy into the world of 
the Hellenistic civilization, the main body of Christianity 
was tightly holding iteeit at the native country in the Hast. 
They had to meet the serious event of the fall of Jerusalem 
on their way, which brought a practical end to Judaism as a 
national cult, nevertheless,even half a century , later than 
this disaster, we still find the Jewish Christian community 
active in its orderly organization with circumcised leaders 
and stiff observance of lew. Moreover, even in the begin- 
ming of the second century, their ability of combination 
was strong enough to make the Roman political. authorities 
look them as the main power of the Jewish rebels. 
These facts, then, allow no doubt,.as regard to the independent 
history of the Jewish Christianity. Almost all the New Testa- 
ment Writings were produced in the world of the Gentile 
Christianity, obviously after aneonsiderable demelopma t df 
theology, especially of Christblogy. There must have been its 
proto-type somewhat different from that of the former. 
Now we have found out that the primitive community of the 
Jewish Christians survived until beginning ofthe second century 
with entire independence from the Gentile Christianity. 1) 

1) The fact that the Koa tie Christians who came on to occupy the 
church of Jerusalem in place of the Jewish Christians had nothing to 


do with the former residents-so it seoms-is suffieicnt evidence to the 
entire difference betweem the tw, 


_ 
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They were conservative enough to carry down twneir Jewish law 
and circumcision to the end of thekr existenze at Jerusalem. 
Then it is highly probable that they might have also carried 
down their primitive type of theology, although, the above 
mentioned materials about their history, which are all by 
the hands of the Gentile Christian writers, tell nothing as 


regard to their theology. 


(IV) Whereabouts of the Jewish Christians. 


Where had those Jewish Christians gone after they had been 
driven out of Jerusalem? Direct source which deals with these 
Christians themselves are entirely lacking, but inference upon 
- them fvom the fate of Jews in general at that occasion is high- 
ly probable. 

Hadrian prohibited all Jews to enter their former capital with 
death punishment, but it was not the case in other Palestinian 
towns. We need not think that all the Palestinian Jews all at 
oncé went out of the country. But it was true that even in 
these towns in Palestiine, Gentiles residents were rapidly in- 
creasing at that time, and nowhere could the Jews fing a, town 
of purely their own. Thus, Jews began their history of home- 


less life. 


we A Boe 


, 


Th#s nation, however, had not originally been so much attract- 
ed by its home. From very ancient time dispersion was one of 
its characteristics. Even when it had a prosperous home, and 
an elegant cult centre, more than half of the whole nation 
lived outside the country. In almost all important cities of 
the Greco-Roman world, Jews had their own distric¥ with their 
rehigious centre and often with some kind of their political 
previleges. By the destruction of Jewuselem, Judaism as*cult 
might have been brought to an end, but Judaism as religion 

was (even growing more active all through the Mediterranean 
World alreddy since a long time before. The Palestinian Jews 
who lost their temple at Jerusalem found their synagogues in 
‘every Gentile city. Then it is quite natural for many of the 
the Jews who were driven out of the Holy City to have scatter- 
ed among those Gentile towns and cities there they could find 
more communities of their fellow people. 25 It is also very 
probable that this phenomenon of the "last dispersion" - go 

it might be called - had began already right after the fall of 


Jerusalem. 


Under the same condition, tHe Christian Jews might have also 
gone to their dispersion, some to Syria amd Asia Minor, others 
to Alexandria or eventually to Greece or Rome. The same thing 


is found already in the time of Stephen's martyrdom. 2} Pro- 


£) As regard to the later history of Jews,cf.Momsen,the His JOry hs : 
II,ii,pp.244-251. Evald,Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Bd. Vil, pp.42l-23c. 


2) Acts 11:19 ff. 
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bably not a few of them did not come back from their flight 
ah the destruction of Jerusalem. Now they have lost their 
central city. Thas considerable number of the Jewin Christ- 
iams might have bean sent out to live among the Gentiles. 
Thus they came out to have contact with the Hellenistic world. 
There they found the Gentile Christians already grown up and 
spread.to a Pe ec Within less than half * a Century. 
there might have been a great progress in their theology. 
They had too far grown up to remember their past controversy 
at Jemusalem and Antioche in Paui's day. They had two mighti- 
er enemies - The Homan persecution on one hand, and the Gnos- 
tic heresies on the other. 

The Jewish Christians,however,might have been still proud of 
their legitimacy of Christianity when they came in touch with 
the Western Christians. Mosaic law was still master of the 
practical side of their religious life. Doubtlessly, some es-= 
peciahly concervative members amiong them would have urged 
every Gentile Christians they met with the importance of cir- 
cumcision or keeping of Sabath for Christian life. If they 
were refuted by the authority of Pauline epistles, they pers 
haps answered that Paul was nothing but an apostate of law, 
These disputations might have greatly astonished the Western 
Christians. They did not know what kind of men they were, 


and some of them imagined that they were also a kind of the 
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Gnostics, and others deemed them as mere Judaists. Since a 
certain period of their history, those Jewish Christiahs 
had received a Hebrew nickname "Ebion“, and this name had 
then come to be used by the Gentile Christiams as their sect 
name. Thus we have reached the conclusion that "Ebionites" 


were the descendants of the esrlier Jewish Christians. 


CHAPTER Cink 
The Ebionites and their Influences 


(I) Schemata 
We have now to turn back to a fuller study of the Ebionites. 
"Ebionites",as it is generally called,is the name of a single 
noes of which we have informations in Irenaeus and other 
writings of the Church Fathers. 
Our present study starts from this sect, but covers much broad- 
er field,where the influences of the Jewish Christianity,or 
the “Ebionites" in our sense, are evident. We have alseady 
seen the differences of the Ebionitic conception both from 
the "Gnostics" and.from the "Catholics". 
But now we have to notice the existence of some sects aiiong # 
the so-called Gnostics,which are obviously influenced by the 
Jewish Christianity. These "syncrétic Ebionites" are more im- 
pottant materials for our present study, because they had far 
wider influence on the earlier Christian literatures. We find 
some trace of them amoyg the apocryphal Gospels of the first 
and the second centuryes, and a remarkabé expression in the 
so-called "Pseudo-Clementine Writhings",which might have been 
written at the end of the second century. Value of the study of 
these influences is immeasurable, not only because it elucid- 
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ates the riddles of these literatures themselves, but it also 
adds not a few materials to our study of the original concep- 
tions of the eeplier Jewish Christianity, of which direct 
materials are entirely lacking. It is also ane of the im- 
portant keys by which we can explain the geéenevey history or 
the religious conceptions in the earlier centuries of our era 
apart from the so-called history of the Christiian church. 
Pheosécond century,in a strict sense,was not a centmry of 
Christianity, and much less of the Catholic Christianity. 
Various rival sect%either Christian or non-Christian, were 
struggling together on every coast of the Mediterranean sea. 
Catholic Christianity was nothing more than one of these sects 
until it chanced to win the final victory. We must not over- 
look the important influence of the syncretic element ac the 
Gnosticism and Ebionism, among these vying powers. 

There are still other problems to be noticed in einer ea 
with this subject. There is a certain sect called ‘inim” in 
the Talmudic tradition,and this sect is often assumed as the 
original type of Jewish Christianity. There are also mentions 
ings of the names "Jacob of Kefar Sama" or "Jacob of Kefar 
Sekanya" in the same Jewish traditions, and these are general- 
ly considered as Christians. These questions,therefore,must 
be concerned carefully. Some scholars suggest influences of 


the syncretic Ebionism upon the later rise of the Mohamedani sm. 
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That is another subject of great interest, if it is notithe 
essential problem.to throw much light upon our present discus- 
sion. We must also pay attentions to the source materials 
which made those Christian writers possible be inform about 
the Hbionites and other relating sects. 
The altimate purpose of the present attempt is to find a deci- 
sive comception of the Ebionism from the conclusions of these 
various studies. In thgsethesis, only a part of these subjects 
are dicussed. The writer,therefore, is unable to giye the 
final conclusion to it. Here the efforétis mainly paid to the 
elucidation of the original Christology through the considera- 
tion of those maintained by Ebionites and other syncretic Ebi- 
onistic sects. For this purpose, Cerinthus, Carpocrates, and 
Theodotus are discussed besides the main sect of (or Orthodox 
Ebionites. The probiems of "Nazarenes" and tne so-called 
"Gospel of Heprews(or of Hbionites)" are treated in addition 
to these. Pseudo-Clemeniine Writings and Hikesaites are 
otner important subjects which ougnt vo ve discussed in this 
thesis, but the limitation of \ time and space made it im- 
possible. The writer is anxious to add these subjects in an 
earliest possible chance. Those aretrequested ‘\to-be read tto-~ 


gether with the present thesis. 
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(II) The Orthodox Ebionites.?) 

We come back again to the accounts of the earlier Church 
Fathers to see what was the theology of the so-called Ebionites. 
Since the writer believes that the fundamental theology of the 
Ebionites is fully exhibited in the accounts of the veeeaa and 
the third century writers, ch materials for the present sub- 
jgect:will be limited to these periods. .As th the Jewish Christ= 
janity in Teer sense, which includes all the transformed 
sects under the influences of the Gnodstics and other thoughts, 


we are going to discuss in the following chapters. 


Irenaeus had known a hereticak sect, the putative founder of 
eich was called Cerinthus. According to him, this sect had 

a peculiar Christology which represented Jesus as having not 
been born of a virgin, but as being the gon of Joseph and 
Mary according to the ordinary course of human generation, 
while he nevertheless was more righteous, prudent, and wise 
than other men. Moreover, sitar ie pig oe ee Christ descehded 


upon hbm in the. form of dove from the supreme ruler,and that 


1)The use of thés term is not due to a very special purpose, but simply 
because it seemed tore convenient for the purpose of distinguishing it 
from other syncretic Ebionites which also are to be looked as belonging 
to the Ebionites in wider sense. 

2)Some different opinions ,z5.,Albert Schmidtke,Neve Fragmente der Juden 
Christolichen Evangelien(1911). 


then he proclaimed the unknown father, and performed mifacles. 
But at last, Christ departed from Jesus, and then Jesus suffer- 
ed and rose again, while Christ remained impassable, inesmuch 
as he was a spiritual being. !) 


Also he had known another sect which was called Carpocratians 


maintaining about the same kind of Christology as that of the 


Cerinthus. ®*) 


He says, there was still other sect generally known by the 
name Ebionites. This sect also agreed in its Christology with 
those above-mentioned sects,though there were some different 
points between them, such as that the former believed in the 
Creation of the world by the monotheistic god. 

Having already related about the Christologies of Cerinthus 
and Carpocratiays, he seems to have thought it no more netes=- 
sary to repeat the same thing in connection with the Ebionites 
whose Christology was much the same as those of the formers'. 
This saving of space by Irenaeus, however,happened to leave a 
rather unfortunate defect in his report as for as our present 
study is concerned. He says "similar" a but similar to ae 
extent? There must have been also some difference, as its 


seen between Cerinthus and Carpocratians each other. 
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Most of the third century writers except Origen seem to have 
used Irenacus' informations as ther sources. These writers, 
therefore,hardly help to fill up this imcompleteness of the 


ne 
report.of Irenaeus. -) 


What then was belomging to thenEbionites? 

The one certain thing is their denial of the Virgin Birth-of 
Jesus. In other passages he clearly mentions this matter as 

the main characteristics of this sect. For example, he says 

in the Book II1I,21l,of his "Against Heresies",-"The Ebionites 
assert: that He was begotten by Joseph". 2) The same thing is 
ascertained by Tertullianus that, = "It was not fit that the 
son of God should be born of a human fathers seed....-as Ebion 
thought....eafter He was) born of Virgin He was able to have a 
woman for his mother without human father." In this case , 
mutual independence of the accounts is presumable. Origen adds 
still more certain information to these. "....the twofold sects 
of Ebionites, who either acknowledge with us that Jesus was 
born of a virgin, or deny this and maintain that he was begot- 
ten like other human beings......" 4) What is said by Justin 
Martyr might also be added to confirm this matter. 5) 

These are the main reports which belong to the Ante-Nicene peri- 


od. Theré is a perféct agreement on the very point. It is also 


Us Gle 15) themes: (12). - ped. 2) Irenaeus,Adv.Haer.III,21.-p.2.(3) 
3) de carne Christi,xviii, -p.6(14) 4) ibid,lxi. 
5) Trypho,48.-.18, (19) 
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noticed that most of them are based on immediate observations. 
Therefore we can quite safely conclude that this conception 
was the minimum portion of the Ebionktic theology. Our New Tes- 
teament books contain various stages of the theological develop- 
ment. To Paul, the nucleuscof the faith was the "Risen Christ. 
The rise of this theory extended the life of the earthly Mes- 


siah to the future. Tee mythology applied by this school was 


that of resurrection. Yet the "Mahayana" movement 
of Christianity was not completed by this stage. There must 
have been another stage which extended Christ to the Pas _t- 
We see the representation of this stage in the Logos doctrine 
of the Forth Geavel. 7) The mythology applied to explain this 
stage was tliat of Virgin Bi. rt h,. which in ive orieie 
would have been nothing but a product of an ordinary hero-wor- 
ship imagination. By the apologists of the second and the third 
centuries Christ was emphasized in his eternal form extended 
both to the future and to the past. In reality, Logos-Christ 
was their object of worship.- the Highest God of the Gentile 
Christianity. Men seek evidences in the past before they look 
to something in the future. So did the hearers of the early 


my 


Christian Apologists. The task of these Apologists,therefore, 


was to wxplain the wonderful past of the Uhrist. For this pur- 


pose, the miraculous bitth of Jesus came to be greatly empha- 
ene eee eee 
1) We are not going to dbcuss the historical relation between the Forth 
Gospel and the Pauline doctrine. Here,these two are contrusted simply as 
the representatives of the two different stages. If the Forth Gospel came 
out independently to the Pauline influence, that makes little difference. 
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sized. A commonplace mythology abundant everywhere in the worid 
Decame one of thé fundamental doctrines to ascribe the highest 
Glory to their new deity tne Lord Jesus Christ. Doubtlessly, 
this kind of doctrine was very much welcomed by the Greco-Roman 


hearers to whom "mystery" was in itself "religion". 


Ebionites held themselves against the Virgin Birth doctrine: 
within this environment. There must have been some ground 
which made them dare to insist Paes this matter. What was tnat 
ground? Tow possible occasions are assumabdle, namely, eitner 
they brought down their own tneology since their earlier Jewisn 
days, or they adopted this conception from some other heretical 
schools. As we have already seen, the first distinct appearance 
of the Ebionites in the Wistorical documents was at the end of 
the second century,when they had already lived for at least half 
a centuyy under the sunshine ot the Greco-Roman world. Therefore 
it is also very probable that they were influenced by some here- 
tical sects of the Gentile world since they came to have touch 
with them. But it must be remembered that exclusively all the 
heretical sects except the Ebionites themselves were Gnostic in 
their tendencies. ( We cannot think of the existence of some 
different tendencies which ahd been overlooked in the exhaust- 
ive exhibitions of the heretics, which was so prevailing and 
favorite attempts of those days.) 


Wow, the unanimous characteristics of the Christology adopted 
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by all the Christian Gnostics was the docetism. The "wisdom", 


acquisition of which was the ultimate purpose to the Gnostics, 
should not be identified with the modern scientific knowledges. 
For Gnostics,"to know" is to "imagine". Their logic was nothing 
more thaneattodlopnfsthe sophistical tecnigque. They did not care 
so much about the historical facts. Such things were no business 
of the philosophers. Many of the absurd traditions produced by 
them well illustrate their tandency. Christology of Basilides, 
for example, was like this,- 1) 
Christ was the "nous" sent by the higher God, and his.... 
Therefore he who suffered on the cross was not Christ him- 
self, but was Simon of Cyrene whose shape was changed into 
that of Christ,while Christ himselé,changing himself into 
the form of Simon, and went back to heaven. | 
Could thes kind of conception which made Jesus a mere man born 
of human parents be produced from among such an enviromment ? 
There is no pnace for such a practical conception. From this 
point, we must conclude that the Christology of the Ebionites 
was of entirely different origin from that of any Gnostic Schools. 
Jesss' having been a mere man might lave origiaally belonged to 
the Ebionites. It is quite naturally jointed to the conception 
against the Virgin Birth. And the documentary evidences for this 


is also sufficient. 2) they had nothing to do with the Christ 


1) Irenaeus,Adv.Haer. 1,24:4. 
2) Hippolytus,Refut.om.haer. vii,22.-p.3.(8) 
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represented as the eee: Logos. They only knew a human Jesus, 
whose difference from the rest of the mankind was nothing more 
than that of degree. Their conception of God was evidently that 
of the monotheistic Creator, which had been venrated for cen- 
turies by theirJewish fathers.1) Accordingly, there was no place 
for some one else to get a same rank as the supréme God. Deifi- 
cation of Jesus or the theory of the Trinity could never have 
risen yet. Jesus was still a man, and nothing else. Stephen's 
sermon in the Acts, 2) which must have been handed down to the 
author as ins of the important "Forms" indicates this clearly. 
He said nothing that would would suggest the divine nature of 


Jesus, but he only represented him as a “righteous man". 3) 


Hippolytus tells about Ebionites' conception of the law in con- 
nection with Jesus. 4) Jesus was, according to them, under the 
law as all other Jews were. This must have necessarily combined 
with the conception that looked Jesus as a mere man. 

The accounts about the circumcision of Jesus and offering to 
the Temple according to the law of Moses, adopted by Luke,also 
suggest the existence of the same conception. 24 The above- 
mentioned source of Hippolytus tells us that, Ebionites thoght 
Jesus was justified by fulfilling the law, and wes made a 


"Ghrist"*on account of this merits if any others had fulfilled 


1) Irenaeus,1.26:2-(1)-p.1, Hippolytus,Ref.x,17,18.-(6)-p.3, Tert.Her.3(12). 
2) Acts 7:2553. 3) Acts 7:52,b. 
@) Refut. vii,33.-(6)-p.3. 4) Luke. 2321-24. 
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the law as well as Jesus did, they were able to become “Christs". 
The most interesting point is the affinity of this conception 
to the doctrine of the early Buddhism, Torah of the former 
corresponding to the Vinayas of the latter. Buddhism had some 
period of the gradual development before its doctrine of the 
Eternal Buddha, and evéry stage of its development is evident 
in the Sutras. In the case of Christianity, this mahayanizing 
process came too early (mainlyonaccoumb of the Hellenistic in- 
fluence) to preserve literary traces from the earlier periods. 
But a stati at conception must have existed in some early stage 
of Christianity, when Jesus was still thought to be a man 


under the control of law. 


The view that Christ descended upon Jesas in the form of a dove 


at his baptism, by means of which Jesus began to work mirecles, 
and when Jesus was crucified Christ departed him and Jesus alone 
suffered, which Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian ascribed 

to Cerinthus and Carpocrates, 1) is assumed to have not belonged 
to the Hbionites, in its literary identity, because it has an 
evident docetic colour attributable to the Gnostic influennes. 
It is,howver, not impossible tocothink:that ia proto-type of this 
belonged to the Hbionites, that is, Jesus became Chard aby or was 


enlighted, at the time of his baptism. @) 


i iy, ei. (1) (6) (y2%, 
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The idea that some kind of angel was living within Jesus,which 
Tertullian assgined to the Ebionites might also had belongec 


to the Gnostic origin. 1) 


The theology of the cEbionitestin its systematized form, therefore, 
must have been something like this:- 

There existed a monotheistic God who had created the world and 
Fules it. 

This God gave the men a law was the norm of theshuihan chife. 
Anybody who observe and fulfil this law is justified and ap- 
proaches to God. 

A man Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary. He was more righteous 
and wise than other people, and because of his perfect observance 
of law, he was more justified than any of the other prophets. 


And he was adopted by God as his Messiah. Anybody who 
5 Be » J 


observed 
the law as pexfeet as Jesus did, he can be justiried in thecsame 


grade as Jesus, and be made a Christ, a 
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Concerning the resurrection and the second coming, nothing is 


reported in connection with Ebionites. Thérefore these are not 


touched heréwic® }icr ls. 


If the theology maintained by the orthodox Ebionites was this, 


there is 2 highest probability for that the primitive type of 


1) de carne Christi (13)-0.6. 
2) It seems that Cerinthus had these conception. cf.the next chapter. 


a 


the Christian conceptions had at least some relation to it. 


Before we get into the farther argument on this matter, some 
of the Gnostic sects of the Ebionitic influence, as well as 

the so-called Nazarenes which hawe been considered as a part 
of Eheoorthedox Ebionites,must be observed, so that we might 
be able to find some additional materials to support our con- 


clusion. 
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(4) Wazarenes and the "Twofold sects" of the Ebionites. 


Nazarens as an independent sect wass not mentioned till after 
the end of the forth century, when the first reference to it 
is made by Epiphanius1) and Jerome, 2) but these accounts 


evidence the earlier existenve of thes sect. 


From these writings, nothing is known about the origin of this 
sect exept tiat they were mainly in Pella, the other side of 
Jordan (or a Syrian town Beroega,according to Jerome). 
As to the cheyacteristics of Nazarenes, Jerome simply tells us 
that they used the Hebrew original of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Epiphanius gives more information,spending the whole 
chapter of his Haeres 29. According to him, this sect: 

1. accepted the divinity and the Virgin Birth of Christ. 

2. acknowledged the agthority of St.Paul. 

z, observed law themselves, but did not urge the Gentiles 

for its acceptance. 

4. grieved at the unfaithfulness of Jews. 
Besides the acceptant, the supernatural birth of Jeuus, they 
believed that the holy ghost was the mother of Jesus (Miftye Syed) 


and Jesus was her first son. 


Jerome,in his commentary on Isaiah,reports us, Nazarenes be- 


1) Haereses, 29:7. (Migne,Patrologia Graeca,vol.41). 
2) Lives of the illustriusd fien, and in many parts of bis coimemtaries. 
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lieved that when Jesus was baptized,all kinds of Holy Ghost 


(Omnis fons spiritus sancti) came upon him. 1) 


Concernig their standing as Jews, Epiphanius gives another very 
noteworthy information. 2) With regard to the law and the Jew- 
ish customs,they differed from the rest of the Jews in two 
points: first, the law in the Pentateuch is not the law which 
Moses received by revelation from God, second to ofier animal 


: < 3 j Z 
sacriztice or to eat tue flesh of animals wasKttM lt o¢ (lawless- 


Epiphanius also relates the hatred of the common Jews towards 
them. "Not merely they visited with hatred at the hands of the 


Jewish children, but rising at dawn, at noon, and eventide,when 


so 
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they perform their orisons in their synego 


them and anathematize them, crying ‘God curse the Nazarenes*.. 
ee ~ ’ wate oe = 4 4 one 
they are assailec LL the re bettery because, bdeing selves 
: ri ah eel +hatwr nr sis se a 1 ; aes eee - 
of Jewish origin ey proclaim Jesus to be the Messiah, in op- 


position to the other Jews who reject Christ." 3 | 
"They are Jews more than anyhing else, and yet they are detest- 


ed by the Jews." 4) 


Eusebius tells us that there were two kinds of sects among the 


1) Covmentary in the Book of Isaiah, IV.11:1. 
2) Haereses. XXIX,9. 

3) ibid. 

4) ibid. 
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Ebionites, and one of them is somewfiat nearer to the Catholic 
Christians, accepting Virgin Birth and acknowledging Holy 
Ghost. -) Though he tells that "This sect is also called 

by the game'Ebionites')", there is no place to doubt that this 
sect was identical with "Nazarenes". Farther Eusebius tells 
us that they believed in the Virgin Birth but, did not yet 


accept the pre-existence of Christ. 


Origen, as we have alreacy seen, ay reported that there were 
twofold sects" among the Ebionites, and both of them rejected 
Paul. Setting aside its minor inconsistency to Epiphanius, 

this account in any way shows the existence of this distinction 


as early as in the beginning of the third century. 


Irenaeus and Hippolytus tell nothing about the existence of #8 
this kind of diffrent sects within Ebionites. This silence,how- 
ever, does not prove the entire absence ef it. 

Even Jerome and Epiphanius who had brobtught out this distiction 
themselves are often found confusing in their use of these two 
terms. This fact shows that even in the forth or fifthe century, 


distinction between these twe were still sometimes ambiguous. 
g 


From these materials we can judge that there were,at any rate, 


two kinds of sects different in their stages, one being strict- 


pe Et ALTE: 


2)contra Celsum, 5:65. (9)-p.5. 
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ly Jewish and kept themselves aloof from the Gentile Christians, 
while the other nearer appraached to the Gentile conception. 

The later development of the latter is obvious. Their conceptions 
about the Mosais law and the Holy Ghost suggest the Gnostic in- 
fluence besides that of the Catholic Christians. In any wag it 

is hardly be possible to think tnat this sect is more original 


than the main seut of the Ebionites we have alseady observed. 


Indication of Pella as their home requirs attention. Pella .was 
the place where the Jewish Christians avoided the calamhty dur- 
ing the disaster of Jerusalem. According to 4 tradition. pre- 
served by Epiphanius, they came back again to Jerusalem after 
the destruction of the city, and this is evidenced by the fact 
that the community at Jerusalem had kept on its existence down 
to the time of Hadrian. 1) 

It is them guite assumable that there were some Jewish Christians 
who did not come back to Jerusalem in that occation, but settleg 
there forming a trance community of the Jerusalem church. This 
community might have Poet. influence from their surrounding 


theologres, mainly of the Catholics and the Gnostics. 


Concerning their name "Nazarens",some consideration is necessary. 


According to the Book of Acts, Nazarenes(Nwfapaces ) *) was 


1) pe45,ff. 
2) Acts,24:5. 
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once in use to call all the Christians by their fellow Jews. 
Talmudic writers call Jesus _Jeshti ha-nosri_,1) correspond- 
ing to the title given ti Jesus by the writes of the Gospels. 4 


It is then not improbable that Nazarenes wes nothing more 


than the older names of the Jewish Christians, even prior to 
the name "Ebionites". This brings light to the history of 

the name "Ebionites". If "Nazarenes" was the older name given 
to the Jewish Christians, "Ebionites" could quite possibly be 
their name given to them after they came back to Jerusalem 
when the calamity of the city was over. Since that tome, the 
community of Jerusalem might have faced to an especial poverty 
on account of their separation from other society aswell as 
the confused order of the society itself, Thus they came to be 


called by the fellow Jews "poor sect", (Ebién). 


Conclusion is therefore possible that between the so-called 


sect of Nazarenes and that of the Ebionites there might have 


hj 


been some period of the independent history in each other, 
perhaps after the destruction of Jerusalem, and in this sense 


what is informed by Epiphanius is entirely probable. 


One more thing must be added. Epiphanius' information about 
Bazarene? attitude towards sacrifice suggests their Essenic 


nature, and this seems to be a valuaale material to explain 


the Essenic elements assigned to Ebionites and James by 


1) G.F. Moore,Nazarone and Nazareth(in Jackson-Lake, Beginnings,1.i.) 
2) Matt.2:23, 27:7, and parallels. 
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Hegessppus 1) and the same influence found in the so-called 
Gospel of the Hebrews or of the Ebionites, of which we are 


going to dicuss later. 


(5) Cerinthus 


The Church Fathers who reported about this sect all agree in 
the point that this sect was originated by a man of that name 
in tne beginning of the second century. 2) According to Ire- 
naeus and Hippolytus, 3) he was educated in Egypt (Alexandria?) 
and propagated his teaching in Asta Minor. Also Irenaeus re- 
lates a tradition of St.John's coming across him at the bath 
house of Ephesus, which he says to have been told- by Polyecarps 
hig teacher,and a disciple of John the °Appstle. 4) As we 
have already refered, Jermme ascribed the motive of the writing 
of the Forth Gospel to the existence of thid@ sect. 5) 

These accounts,if not perfectly historical,at least suggest 
the existence of this sect in Asia Minor, in the beginning of 


the second century. §%) 


4 ef. p.41 ff. 
2) Epiphanius(Hacres.XXVIII,8)mentions a name “Merinthus" besides "Cer- 
inthus",but this might have been nothing but another name giten to the 


latter. (cf.Hilgenfeld,Ketzengeschichte.p.417:Light foot, Biblical Essays,1593, 
pe119; Harnack,Gesch.Lit.I,p.155 


3) Iren. Adv.Her.1II,11.;Hippolytu,Ref.VII,33. 
4) Iren. Adv. 111,334. Same story is told by Epiphanius as of Ebion isstead 
of Cerinthus. (Hacr.XXxX,24.) 
5) p15, (16) 
6) Epiphanius refers to the "Gospel of Carinthus"(Haeres,51,7),but even 
a fragment of this Gospel is preserved. 
-70= 
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Concerning the doctrine, about the same things are reported 
‘by Irenaeus and Hippolytus. 1) 


"The world was not created by the supreme God, byt by an 
emanating secondary power. Jesus was not born of a Virgin 
but was son of Joseph and Mary,born after the manner of 
other men, thaigh distinguished above all others by justice 
and prudence ad wisdom. He taught moreover that after the 
baptism of Jesus, the Christ descended upon him in the 
form of dove from that Sovereign power which is over all 
things, and that towardssthe end the Christideparted again 
from him and Jesws suffered and rose from the dead,while 
Christ remained unpassible as a miritual being." 24 


, A Roman writer Caius,in His fragment II, + describes follow- 
ers of Cerinthus as believers in a sensual chiliastic concep- 


tion. 


But Cerinthus also by means of revelations purporting to 

have been written b a great apostle, lying impulses upon 

us marvellous prodigies, which he profess to have been 

shown him by angels, saying that after the re surredtion 

Kingdom of Christ is an earthly kingdom, and that the # 
flfkesh dwelling in Jerusalem will agdin be subject to de- 

sires and pleasures. And being an ememy of the Scriptures 

God he asserts with the purpose of deceiving men that there 

is to be a period of a thousand years for marriage thy Bass a 


Also Dionisus of Alexandria 5) is said to have informed that; 


Cerinthus dreamed that the kingdom would consist in those 
thigs which he desired,.--- that is to say, in eating and 
drinking and marrying....-. and in festivals and sacrifices 
and slaying of victims. 


ene 


1) Adv.H. I1,26:1; Ref.VII,33, X,21. 

2) Hippolytus also speaks of the world being made by angekic power which 
was maintained by Cerinthus. (Philos.X.21.) 

3) Disputation(Beginning of the third century), Eusebius,H.E.1II,2832. 
Light foot,Clement of Rome,ii,p.38l. 

4) The first part of this passage is often taken in the sense of attribut- 
ing the origin of the Apocalypse of John to Cerinthus(Peake,Cerinthus, in 
Enc.Rel. Eth.) but is seems not probable. 

5) Rusebius,H.f.111,23,5. 
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Reliability of these last two views are rather little, but it 

is probable that these were exaggerated forms of the second- 
coming conception which might have been maintained by Cerin- 
thus. ?) 

In these doctrine, distinction between the highest god and + 
the "demiurgos" are doubbéssly of the Gnostic origin. But #h 
their Christology agrees with that of Ebionites at least in 

the point that Jesus was an ordinary mm born of Joseph and 
Mary. This kind of @onception is not found among the Gnostics 
in general. Doubtiessly there mustrhavé- existéd’ some histerical- 
relationibetween Ebionites and Cerinthus. In this respect thee’ 
the early Church Fathers were right in regarding that Ebionited 
came out of Cerinthus. It must be noted, however, that these 
doctennes of Cerinthus, as compared with that of Ebionites are 
far more speculatice andl@ss creative. Between their theolo- 
gies of demiurgos and Christology is no natural connection. 

In the same way, the view that distinguishes Jesus from Christ 
is artificial, and never be seen as has come out of anc origin- 
al religious movement. Evidently to doctrines arné here joint- 
ed together, and rationalized, namely a meeting together of 

the Ebionit&e and Gnostic conceptions. A scheme such as to 


deek the origin of the relative Christodlogy of Ebionites to 


1) Peake,Cerinthus, (art.in Enc.Rel.and Eth.) 
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this sect is obviously impossible. 


The remarkable difference on the part of Cerinthus from the 


Ebiohites is the entire lack of the Jewish elements. ) 


The Jewish monotheism of the latter was replaved by the Helien- 
istic view of the demiutgos. The legal explanation ofthe messi- 
anic adoption of Jesus givenCby Ebionites is not found here. 
Also their distinttion of Jesus from Chrést bo 2 of which they 
thought to have met together at the baptism and sepatated at 
the passion show their dualistic conception. Evidently Cerin- 
thus ahd his followers were not Jews. 2) But what we must notice 
in this sect is the Ebionitic influence prevalent at Alexandria 
or Ephesus in the beginning of the second century. Cerinthus 
must have derivéd the sources of his conception from the Hbion- 
ites then tniexistence in thess regions. As we nave already 
seeny a part of the Ebionites must have come out to live in 


those regions long before the time of Hadrian. These seattered 


en it ID 


1) Exept the accounts of Pscudo-Tertullians(adv.om.haer.X),which represents 
law as given by angel. 

2) Epiphanius (Haer.XXVIII.5;XXX.14) and Philaster (de heresibus, XXXVI) 
reports tiat Cerththus used only the theGospel of Matthew in a mutilated 
form, atid kept to the Judaizing legalim. These, however,are hardly reliable, 
because they could «have quite possibly sen mised up Irenaeus'reports on 
Cerinthus done together with that of Ehe Ebionitces and estendcd the ideas. 
Epiphanius farther speaks of a number of traditions which pmplies the Judaist- 
ic origin of Cerinthus, such as that Cerinthus was among those who contended 
with Peter because he had eaten with Gentiles, that he was one ofthose who 
raised tumult against St.Paul for introducing Trophomus into the temple, 
and one of those who went aut from James ad troubled the brethren at Antioch 
and one of those who are stigmatided by St.Paul as false apostles and false 
prethren 4Haares,XXVIII,2-4) . All these stories might have been ferther ex- 
tentions from the aboveSmentioned treditions emcerning its Jewish origin. 
(cf.R.Knopf,Das Nachapostolische Zeitalter (1905 )pp. 828-3305 Lips ius , Ep phanius 
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Ebionites would have propagated their own faith among the 

Jews and the Gentiles, and Cerinthus and other leaders of simi- 
lar thoughtsimight have been the ieeles kind of their hearess 
who modified the Ebionitic doctrine with thetz own Hellenistic 
conceptions. This process must have been just the same thing 

as it happened in the process from the orthodox Gentile Chris- 
tianity to the various Christian Gnostics. Scholars of the 
church history usually make distinction between the "Christian 
Gnostics" ahd the "non-Christian Gnostics". Since the former 
chiefly mean those who came out of the Catholic Christianity, 
we must add another division, "Ebionite Gnostics" which has an 
entirely different motive from the formaer. To the orthodox 
Ebionites, they must have been serious heretics, just as Valen- 
tinus or Marcion were to the Catholic Christians. Suppose the 
case when the Ebionites had taken the place of the Catholic 
Christians and become the leading religion of the Greco-Roman 
world, there would have appeared an Ebionite Irenaeus or Epipha- 
nius who, in there "Against" or "Refutation "of "thesHerésies 
would have severely attacked,first of all,the heresies of 
Cerinthus and Carpocrates,together with stell other Gnostic 


sects of unknownn origin called Marcionites or the Catholics. 


Cerinthus,as wellias the the Carposrates or FEheodotus,of whom 
we are going to discuss in the follewing chapters, might not 


have been the Ebionites in itself. We must call them "Hbionite 


Fe 


Gnostics" rather than "Gnostic Ebionites". What we are going 

to see in thema@e not the different sects of the Hbionites, 

but the influences of them among the Hellenistic world prbor 

to the time when they came in contact with the Catholic Christ- 
janity. 

First of all we learn the evidence of the early spread of the 
Ebionites among the Gentiles in Egypt and Asia Minor. 

Next, they are the very important materials to supply the lack- 
ing source of the Ebionites. In the present thesis, we are not 
going to discuss farther than this, because we need mush more 
careful study on this matter in order to give a final sanctum 
to this subject. Here we are just satisfied by knowing that 
there were wider influences of the Ebionites than it has been 


generally imagined. 


(5) Carpocrates 


The main literature of the early Catholic Church which reports 
about this- sect is; 
Irenaeus:-Ativersus haereses, 1,26:23 28:23 I1,31:1f.332:5. 
Clement of Alexandria;-Stromata,3:2; 5410, 
Pseudo-Tertullian:-23, 
Theodoret;-h.f. 1:5, 
Epiphanius:-Haereses, XXVIII. 
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PhilastriuS:-de heresibus. 35, 57, etc. 
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The name of this sect is also mentioned in Hippolytus, Eusebius, 
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St. Augustine, etc., but all these do not go beyond the above- 


; 1 
mentioned sources. ~) 


Accounts about the origin is also very ambiguous, According to 
re ; ‘ a) a ‘ ee care Oe a & 3 - cat rs Ra Es 

Kusebius, the sec%¥ is ascribed to a man Carpocrates, a contem- 
porary of Basilides and Satrininus. But this report is as un- 
trustworthy as that of Ebvion. Irenaeus tells us that in the 

time of the Roman bishop Anicetus,(155-66), a certain Marcellina 
(woman name?) came to Rome, and propagated this sect. This 


shows the existence of this sect before the middle of the second 


century. 


According to Irenaeus and Epiphanius, the doctrine of this sect 
was something like that, 

"In the beginning was the divine primitive source, ‘the fa- 
ther of allj" ‘the one beginning'(arché). Angeks far removed 
from this source have created the world. The world buiders have 
imprisomed in-the bodies the fallen souls,who priginally worked 
with God, and now have to go through every form of life and 
every act to accomplish this a long series of transmigratioms 
through the bodies is needed. The word of Jesus in Luke XI1,58, 


(Matt.V.25)expressed this thought wery clearly in Carpocrates' 


1) also in Origen's contra Gelsum,V, 52 ApTrone *T/KVoUKss 5 generally taken 
to mean Carpocrates.(cH.Harnack,Geschite d.Litt.1,p.166) 
2) Bek. 
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view; the adversary in the devil, who drugs the soul to the 
highest of the world builders: the lattr delivers them to an- 
other angel, his messengef, to be in aarcelated ‘in bidelws until 
they hage paid the last fatheing,iies«,hafe ven freedom, and gan 
rise to he hghest god. During this transmigration, the aouls & 
have retained the power af remembering (anamnesis) though in dif- 
ferent degree. The souls of Jesus, som of Joseph, possessed the 
power of remembering in reatest purity. Thereefore, god bes- 
towed upon him power to escape the world-builders and to des- 
pise the Jewish customs in which he was brm ght up. Whosoever 
thinks and acts like him obtains the seme power; whosoever is 
still more perfect tan reach higher. This is the faith and the 
love, through which we are saved; everything else, essentially 
indifferent, is good or bad, godless or shameless, only accord- 
ing »to the human conceptions; for by nature,nothing is bad. 
This is the teaching Jesus himself gave to is disciples, 'pri- 
vately in the mystery' ordering them to desseminate it among 


the faithful( the worldly and believing )." 


The Carpocratians rendered divine honor to Jesus as to the 
other yee ae sages (Pythagorus,Plato,Aristotle). They claimed. 
for themselves the power of ruling the world-builders: Magic 
arts, exorcism, philasters and lave-potions,dreams and rures 
were at their command, and like other secret societies, they 


had a special mark of recognition which they burned with a 
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hot iron on the wack of the lobe ofithe right ear. 


Most of the later writers follow Irenaeus. Clement of A®xandria 
alene adds new mareials in some quotation from a Carpocratian 
manuscript. He says, Carpocr tes had a som Epiphanes whose 
mother was Alexandeia of Cephalonia, thet the son became an 
author, 1) died when he was seventeen years old, and was’ honor- 


ed as a god at Same in Caphalonia. This story has been déclared 


mythical and it is maintoined that the moon god worshipped at 
Same (@xés emepowiy 5 )were transfered to Bpiphanius, the Gnostic. 2) 
But there is hardly reason to make a myth of the eitire story 
off Clement. So much the more as he has filled out his account 
by a long extraction efrom a work of Epiphanius , wept darcaue 6m. 3 ) 
Even Irenaeus seem to have beent in sympathy with this sect. 

He says:"I can hardly believe that all ungodly,unlawful, and 
forbidden things of which we read in their bools ate really 


done among them." 4) 


This view of Irenaeus show that even as early as in the days 
of Irenaeus, the sect of Carpocrates had ween vety much chang- 
ed and confused from irs original shape. Now if one looks at 
its dualistic world view, the Pythagorean-like conception of 


transmigration or its system of ethics, he would easily conclude 


1) Yvan os MoV Adiks was his main work. 

2) Lipsius,Zur Quellenkritik des Epiphanius,p.161-162. 

3) Kriiger,art.Carpocrates,in Realencyclopedea prot.Theol.u.Kche. (vol.X.p9%) 

Harnack,Geschichte Lit.I,p.162. 

4) Theodoret, haer.fab.1,6.suggests some relation between Carpocrates and 
Prodicus,supporter of Ademites(Epiphanius,haer.52)but this relation is hardly 
probable. 
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this sect as being one of tthe Gnostics, which hadtaken in some 
elements of them prevailing mystery religions. Moreover their 
representation of Jesus as despeser of the Jewish customs and 
the world creator seems to cut off uts connection with Ebionites. 
But heré we must notice the striking aifinities of the Christ- 
ologies between this sect and Cerinthus. What is told by Carpo- 
cratgans as the motive of Jesus' becoming Christ is only a 
Siten ery changed form of of that oi Cerinthus. Apparently the 
artificial gathering together of the verbous elements into the 
deetEine. of Carpocrates indicates this sect to be less original 
as compared with that of Cerinthus. From these grounds, we are 
inclined to assume that Barpocrates is a more Hellenised os 
of Ebionites, vhich departed still farther than Cerinthus. 
Their tradition that attributed the origin of thesr doctrine 

to a certain disciple's special secret recept from Jesus, or 
that they kept a masl of Jesus which they believed to have been 
taken by the hand ae Pilare in Jesus' lifetime, at least point 
to their conciousness of the independent origin from the Catho- 


lic doctring from the very beginning. ~) 


Fxistence of thes sect,then,together with that of Cerinthus, 


indicates us thetwidespreead influence of the Ebionitic Cirist- 


the earlier period of the second centur 


1) Irenaeus, op-cit. 
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(6) Theodotus 


Historical existence of aperson called Theodotus is evident. 
According to Eusebius, 1) ne was born in Byzantine, amd his 
occupation was tanner. He preacjed his doctrine in Rome under 
the period of the Roman bishop Eleutherus(175-189) or Victor 
(199-199), and was excommunicated by the Bishop Victor. 

With regard to his doctrine, Hippolytus infgerms thus; = 

He believed in a monotheistic creator God. As to Christ, He 
was a man born of a virgin, and after sometime's worldly life 
like other mei, he began a superior religim s life, md at 
length, at the time of his baptism, he receizved the Holy 
Ghost, ie becane Christ. This howevér does not mean that he 
bedame a god at that tbme. Amogg his disciple, it is said, 

two different ppinions arose, one insist&éng upon that Christ 
did not become God tillvend, while the other that he became a 
God at the time of resurrection. 

Here we find a less Gnostic doctrine of the Ebionitic tendency, 
as compared with rhose of Cerinthus and bavncovstee en there 
the. legal explanation of Hbionites is substituted by the "reli- 
gious life" which perhaps mean more ethical and devotional - 
that is, more Catholic. - life. This fact tells that Theodotus 
was not a Jew. Hippolytus thought his Christol ogy as a 


syncretism of Ebionites, Cerinthus, and Gnostics. But we see 
BE ae Bache Se Tc a 


1), HB. 5228. 
2) Philosophumena, 6:23. 
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little Gnostic element in it. Matholic colour is more remark- 
able instead. Virgin Birth was accepted by this sect, butiit 
is obviously aloof from other parts of this Christology. The 
Catholic Church Fathers' ground of crediting this sect agsdcom# 
pared with that of the Ebionites was that this sect did not em 
phacize law and. accepted the belirf in Virgin Birth. But to us 
the Hbionitic origincof this sect is hardly doubtful, because 
this sect did not emphasize the divinity of Jesus. The report- 
ed controversy among the da wekvies concerning the divinity of 
‘Jesus indicates the process of theology within this sect, and 
that is evidently from Ebionitiss to Catholicism. Nothing can 
be said concerning whether there was any relation between this 
doctrine and that of Nazarenes or not, but at leasé either of 
them are gaubelereiy indicating ane and the same kind of the 
stage of development. 
Existence of this sect shows the spread of the Ebkonitic tns- 
fluences in the regions including Byzantine and Asia Minor in 
the second sentury. 
We farther learn from this fact that Ebionitic inttasesee had 
more contact with the Catholic faith rather than Gnostic in 
the regions we are talking about. 
As we have ased the term "Ebionite Gnostics", here we must 
use a term "Ebionite Catholics" for these tendencies including 
the Nazarenes and Theodotus. We find a full Societe anes of this 


tendency in the so-called Pseudo-Clementine Ebionites. 
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Dobschtitz,E.v. - Urchristenrum.(1902), Eng.Tr. Christian Life 
in Primitive Church. (London,1904) 
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Hennecke,E. - Neutestamentliche Apocryphen, in Verbindung 


mit Fachgelehmten, in deutscher Ubersetzung 


mit Einleitune. (Ttiibingen, 1904) 


Herford,R.T. - Christianity in Talmud and Midrasch, 


(London,1903) 


Hoennicke,G. - Das Jtidenchristentum,in ersten und zweiten 
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Jahrhundert. (Berlin,1908) 
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Hilgenfeld,A. - Die clementinischen Recognitionen und Homi- 
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‘lien nach Ursprung und Inhalt dargestellt. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SEPARATION AND 
THE EFFORTS AT REUNION, 
1844 to 1916. 


The close of the General Conference of 1848 saw sin - 
cere men disagreeing and going their respective way, with 
determined purpose and yet with great regret and in a spirit 
courteous and considerate. It was a break which meant the 
separation of the Methodist Episcopal Church South from the 
parent body. It was connected with the action that the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church took 
that year in regard to Bishop James 0. Andrew. The southern 
church usually dates its organization from the year follow - 
ing. Though the break occurred as the result of an unex - 
pected crisis over the church's attitude toward slavery there 
were certain conditions preceding the break which Kouta be 
kept in mind. 

The early Methodist position had been very definitely 
against slavery. John Wesley had called slavery “the sum of 
all villainies". (1) In the ninth Annual Conference held in 


Baltimore in April 1780, this question appears: 


1. Lueccock and Hutchinson, The Story of Methodism, p. 327. 
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"Ques. 17. Does this conference acknowledge that 
slavery is contrary to the laws of God, man, nature, and 
hurtful to society; contrary to the dictates of conscience 
and pure religion, and doing that which we would not that 
others should do to us and ours ? Do we pass our dis - 
approbation on all our friends who keep slaves, and advise 
their freedom ? 

"Yes." 

The conference of April 1784 took a firm stand on the 
matter. Converts who bought and sold slaves were to be ex - 
pelled. A very definite decision was made regarding preach - 
ers who should become connected with slavery. (1) Question 
22 Was: 

"What shall be done with our traveling preachers 
who now are, or here after shall be, possessed of slaves, 
and refuse to emancipate them where the law permits? 

"Ans. Employ them no more." 

The Christmas Conference of the same year, which 
marked the beginning of the American Church as a separate 
organization, adopted a plan to "“exterpate the abomination 
of slavery". (2) 

Other early statements paralleling these might be cited. 
But in the citations from the April 1784 Conference the phrase, 
"where the law permits" should be noted; for this is the key 
to the next phase of the matter, namely a weakening in the 
anti -slavery position on the part of the Methodists. For 
instance in the General Conference of 1804, Freeborn Garretson, 
who himself had liberated the slaves that he had inherited, 


moved that "the subject of slavery be left to the three bishops, 


to form a section to suit the Southern and Northern States as 


1. Buckley, A History of the Methodists, pp. 195.196. 
2, Ibid, p. 244; also Loccock and Hutchinson, The Story of 
Methodism p. 328. 
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they in their wisdom may think best, to be submitted to the 
conference", This measure was not acted upon but an elaborate 
system was adopted reaffirming the evil of slavery, and provid - 
ing measures to keep the church free from those who would not 
break with it. But the stringent provisions close thus; "Never - 
theless the membership of our societies in the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia shall be exempted from 

the operation of the above rules". (1) 

The General Conference of 1808 provided for a special 
edi tion of the Discipline which should leave out the section 
on slavery for circulation in the territory of the South 
Carolina Conference. (2) 

But in the north and in New HIngland in particular there 
grew up a strong anti -slavery feeling. The organization of the 
American Anti -Slavery Society in 1833 had been preceded by 
that of a New England Society with the same object a year 
earlier. (3) In 1835 the expenditures of these organizations 
reached thirty -~five thousand dollars, and they claimed to 
have issued a million publications. The year 1853 also saw 
the formation of the first Methodist abolition in New York City. 
La Roy Sunderland presided. Bishop Elijah Hedding was chosen 
permanent president, but declined to serve. (4) In 1855 both 
the New England and the New Hampshire Conferences organized 


ne 


1. Buckley, lec. pp. 302 and 3035: Luccock and Hutchinson, 1l.c. 
pp. 224 and 225. 

- Buckley, l.c. pp. 335. ‘The motion, proposed by asbury read 
as follows; That there be one thousand forms of Discipline 
prepared for the use of the South Carolina Conference, in 
which this section and rule on slavery be left out. 

Se Loidy ye S80. 

4, lbidjovp. 386 ‘and. 387. 
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societies advocating unconditional abolition. The Abolitionists 
were active in the General Conference of 1856. 

But this movement gained even greater momentum between 
the General Conferences of 1840 and 1844. Indeed so great be - 
came the agitation that an anti -slavery group organized the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. (1) Agitation also appeared in the 
church press. (2) Thus despite a considerable effort at com - 
promise in the General Conference of 1540, the report on slavery 
was colorless and no minority report was allowed. This confer - 
ence also had reversed action of the New England Conference 
condemning Rev. Daniel Dorchester, a presiding elder, for refusing 
to allow a Quarterly Conference to pass anti -slavery resolutions. 
(3) It seems apparent that the Methodists of the south were 
largely unprepared for the aggressive stand that the northern 
group felt compelled to take in the session of 1844. (4) 

The issue was raised in the case of Bishop James O Andrew. 
He had become a slave holder. First, he had been bequeathed a 
negro girl by an old lady. This girl was to be sent to Liberia, 
if she wished, otherwise to be cared for by the bishop. In the 
second place, his wife's mother had left to her daughter a negro 
boy. As the bishop's first wife died without will, the boy by 
the law of Georgia became his property. Emancipation was illegal. 


The bishop declared that he was ready to permit the boy to leave 


——— 


1. wLuecock and Hutchinson, l.c. p. 329 : Buckley, 1.C. pp. 403 
and 404. see also Neely, American Methodism, Its Division 
and Unification, Chapter VI. pp. 51 ff. 

2. Buckley, lec. p. 405, 

3. Buchley, l.c. pp. 399 and 400. 

4. Luecock and Hutchinson, l.c. pe. 529. See MeTycire, History of 
Methodism, Chapter XLIII, which bears this as part of the 
heading giving its contents, "Abolitionism a Failure in 
the Church, a success outside of » Oirhles 
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the state whenever it could be shown that he was prepared to 
provide for himself, or when sufficient security should be 
given that he would be protected and provided for wherever he 
went. But in addition to these two persons, the bishop was 
connected with slavery in a third way. His second wife was 
at the time of their marriage possessed of slaves. The law 
forbad emancipation. Moreover the bishop regarded these as 
strictly his wife's property. To adjust the matter he sec - 
ured these slaves to his wife by a deed of trust. This action 
was so specific that it seems to have thoroughly aroused the 
anti -~slavery forces. (1) 

A resolution was introduced instructing the Committee 
on Episcopacy to ascertain the facts in the case of Bishop 
Andrew. (2) ‘The report on this matter caused a lengthy debate 
running through some ten days. (3) 

It is impossible to follow this debate in all its inter - 
esting phases. The authorities just cited give a rather full 
account of it. During this debate Winans of Mississippi, an 
able leader for the south, made several speeches. (4) One of 
his sentences was 

"If you pass this action in the mildest form in 
which you can approach the bishop, you will throw every 
minister in the South hors de combat; you will cut us off 
from all connection with masters and servants." 
Toward the close of the debate he sought to point out the con - 


cessions that the southern slave holders had been making. He 


1. Buckley, l.c. pp. 412 -414 gives the text of Bishop Andrew's 
Letter. 

2. MeTyeire, lec. p. 622. 

3. Ibid, pp. 622 -635: Buckley, 1.c. Chapter XVII, Bisection of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. For debate note pp. 416-441 

4. Buckley, 1.c. pp. 417, 452 -454. 
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said: 
"The interests of the South had been cramped more and 
more, from General Conference to General Conference.--- 
It was their principle to yield to the utmost rather than 
give over the unity of the church." 


Peter Cartwright's comment on the situation was very 
straightforward and illuminating by its humor: 

It is all humbug that if a man inherit slaves he can 
do nothing with them. I so became an owner and shouldered 
my responsibility, resolved to be like Caesar's wife, above 
suspicion, took them to my state (Illinois), set them free, 
gave them land and built them a house, and they made more 
money than I ever did by my. preaching --- Talk of division? 

I hope we shall hear no more of this sickly talk. I do not 
believe in a division and have not from the first. Why this 
Methodist Episcopal Church would not miss me any more than 
an ox would miss a fly off his horn. 
The whole matter received the most careful consideration. Earlier 
in the session, a representative committee had carefully can - 
vassed the situation for some sort of a compromise. (1) A day of 
fasting and humiliation was observed. The resolution finally 
adopted on the matter set forth after a preamble, as follows: 

"That it is the sense of this General Conference that 
he (Bishop’ Andrew) desist from the exercise of this office 
as long as the impediment remains." 

The adoption of this resolution was by a vote of one 
hundred and eleven in favor against sixty -nine opposed. Deleg- 
ations from both northern and southern conferences had consulted 
and met together from time to time. The southern delegates 
soon after this action drew up what they styled the Protest of 
the Southern Delegates. (2) A Committee of nine presented a 
report known as the "Plan of Separation".(3) The committee 


es ecto 


le. McTyeire, 1.c. pp. 621 and 622. 
2. Ibid, p. 445. 
3. Ibid, pp. 448 and 449. 
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called it a report "on plan for" mutual and friendly division 
of the church. The plan provided for setting off the southern 
conferences in a new church and a prorata division of general 
church property. (1) Some little debate followed the present - 
ation of this report (2) and the measure was finally adopted 
June 8th. <A Reply was drawn up to the Protest of the South - 
ern Delegates. (3) Its adoption was one of the last actions 
of this General Conference. Before leaving New York, the seat 
of the conference, the southern delegates met again and delib - 
erated on their future course. They issued an address to the 
ministers and members of their conferences. They recommended 
a onion clon to meet May lst, of the succeeding year at 
Louisville, Kye This convention was to be a delegated one. 
Items in "The Plan of Separation" called for action by the 
annual conferences, and such 2 procedure was provided for in 
the plan itself. As has been said sincere men felt compelled 
to disagree and to go their respective ways. 

The Louisville Convention met and organized the new Church. 
The name Methodist Episcopal Church South, was chosen, and its 
first General Conference met at Petersburg, Va., May 1, 1846. (4) 
Six of the bishops adhered to the northern church, but Bishop 
Soule as well as Bishop Andrew identified themselves with the 
newly organized southern church. (5) The General Conference 
at Petersburg set to work to complete the organization of the 


new denomination, following in almost every particular the 


— 


1. Ibid, Appendix III, pp. 693-697, which gives the text of this 
report. 

2. See ibid, pp. 450 ~453. 

3. Ibid, pp. 453 -457. 

4. Buckley, l.c. p. 461. 

5. Ibid, pp. 460 -465. 
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the model of the church from which they had drawn. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of 1848 was decidedly different in temper from its predecessor 
four years earlier. Opposition developed against the constitu - 
tional changes that were to be submitted to the Annual Confer - 
ences. (1) This opposition increased as the time of the new 
General Conference drew near. (2) It was composed largely of a 
aifferent group of @e7 eaten from its predecessor. It felt 
that it should move very cautiously in entering into fraternal 
relations with the new southern church. (3) Nor was any under - 
standing reached as to property questions, and the southern 
church appointed commissioners who proceeded by suits in the 
civil courts to obtain their proportionate share of the property 
of the publishing house. (4) The southern contention was sus - 
tained by the federal Supreme Court. Dr. John Alfred Faulkner, 
one of the leading Methodist historians, has said, "Few impartial 
minds will doubt that the decision of the Supreme Court rendered 
substantial justice". (5) 

It should be noted that bisection of the Methodist Epis - 
copal Church involved at least four points of divergence. The 
first and central item was a difference in’ atte tide toward the 
negro and slavery. But there were also the possibility of an 
adjustment on sectional lines with special procedure for each 


section. A difference in the attitude toward the episcopacy 


50rd; p.: 460. 

2° Ipid, p. 482. 

3. Ibid, pp. 482 and 483, also Neely, 1.c. Chapter Ix. 
Buckley gives the famous letter of Lovick Pieree; Neely 
discusses this incident at length. 

4. Buckley, l.c. pp. 485 -488. 

5.  Loccock and Hutchinson, l.c. pe. 340. 
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and also a different interpretation of the powers of the Gen - 
eral Conference. These factors of difference have continued 
in the main to exist in the two churches. 

The two churches served their respective sections of the 
country up to the time of the Civil War with success. Buckley 
gives the membership of the Methodist fpiscopal church at the 
time of the Gemeral Conference of 1856 as 799,431. Which was, 
he says, considering the four year period, "an increase of but 
16,073", (1) MceTyeire claims a white membership for the south - 
ern church in 1860 of 542,489. (2) Both churches lost heavily 
during the Civil War period. Our southern authority goes on 
to say that in 1866 the number of white members had fallen to 
429,233. Buckley states that a comparison of the statistics 
of 1863 with those of 1859 show a decrease of 50,951 members 
and probationers. (3) But this hardly represents all the 
loss of either church. McTyeire indicates in the matter of 
the conference collections of the southern church for super - 
annuated preachers and their widows and orphans that the gifts 
of $67,030 in 1860 were almost cut in half down to the sum of 
only $35,444. (4) The number of ministers had fallen from 
2,458 effective traveling preachers with 266 admitted on trial 
in 1860 to 2,116 traveling preachers and 114 admitted on trial 
in 1866. It was some half dozen years before the old figures 


were reached again. The southern publishing house had been 


case 


1. Buckley, lec. p. 495. 
2. McTyeire, 1.c. p. 664. 
3. Buckley, lic. p. 516. 
4. We Tyeire, 1.c. p. 665. 
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seized by the union army and used for a federal printing office 
and for other purposes. It was only toward the close of the 
century that the southern church received compensation for this 
Claim. (1) The southern mission work also suffered. Their 
missionaries in China were cut off. Though their drafts were 
honored by the indorsement of the Treasurer of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, yet the two men that 
remained were compelled to support themselves doing literary 
work for the Chinese government. (2) 

The war also altered the relation of the southern church 
to the negro. Before the war there had been 207,766 colored 
members in the Methodist Episcopal Church South; by 1866 this 
had fallen to 78,742. (3) As an increasing amount of southern 
territory had fallen into the hands of federal troops, repres - 
entatives of the northern church had pushed south into this 
occupied territory. At the close of the war a vigorous work 
was started for the negroes. The southern territory was also 
opened up at this time to the two African Churches, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. They had begun early in Philadelphia and New 
York respectively. 

The word Zion in the second title preserves the name of 
the original Local Church in New York. ‘The parent negro Church 
in Philadelphia was Bethel and in some references to the first 


of these negro denominations Bethel is added in brackets. This 


1. See Du Bose, History of Methodism, 1884 -~1916, pp. 184 -196. 
2. Alexander, A History of the Methodist Church South, p. 122. 
3. McTyeire 1.c. p. 670. 
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difference in name has seemed of considerable importance to 
these two organizations. (1) With the changed status of affairs 
in the south, these negro bodies acquired large numbers of ad - 
herents there. The negro group which still continued their 
membership in the southern church were organized into a separate 
body, "The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America". (2) 
This organization was perfected in 1870. (3) It should be 
noted that colored conferences in the northern church were or - 
ganized as a result of action by their General Conference of | 
1872. (4) 

From 1848 there had been no communication between the 
two churches, until May 1869, when the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church invited the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, to confer on the possibility of reunion. (5) This 
overture was received rather coldly with the suggestion that 
“the establishment of fraternal relations" was a necessary pre - 
liminary. Action was taken at the northern General Conference 
of 1872 for the appointment of fraternal delegates to the next 
session of the southern General Conference. This delegation 
consisted of two ministers, Albert S. Hunt and Charles H. 
Fowler, and a layman, General Clinton B. Fisk. (6) This frat - 
ernal visit was returned by a southern delegation consisting of 


Lovick Pierce, James A. Duncan, and L. C. Garland, who were 


1. See Neely, American Methodism, Its Dovision and Unification, 
pp. 16 and 17; McTyeire 1.c. pp. 564 ~566. Note the 
criticism of the northern white Methodists in MceTyeire's 
account. 

S, tot A ope 671. 

os Alexander, be. De 91. 

4. Buckley, 1.c. p. 541. 

5. Buchkey, l.c. p. 544. 

6. Buckley, 1l.c. ps 545. 
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sent to the next northern General Conference. Unfortunately 
Pierce, then ninty -two, was too old and feeble to discharge 
this task, but the other two delegates made fine representa - 
tions. Since that time the exchange of fraternal delegates has 
been a regular feature of the General Conferences of these 
churches. (1) 

The southern General Conference that sent Pierce, Duncan, 
and Garland as fraternal delegates to the northern church, also 
passed a resolution asking for the churches "to adjust all exist - 
ing difficulties". Such a commission Was likewise authorized 
by the northern General Conference of 1876. (2) The commission - 
ers met in joint session at Cape May, N.J., August 16, 1876, 
and continued their labors for some seven days. This joint 
commission is known from its place of meeting as the Cape May 
Commission. Each church had ten commissioners who were dis - 
tingvished representative members of their two communions. 

They laid down certain rules for determining disputed questions, 
adjusted specific cases involving property, and embodied their 
conclusions in an address to the bishops, ministers, and mem - 
bers of the two churches. (3). Perhaps the most important 
@eclaration was the following one which gives the basis of fra - 
ternal relations between the two bodies. 


"As to the status of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
ana of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and their 


ee 


1. Du Bose in his history gives frequent references to these 
delegations, and quotes occasionally from their speeches. 

2, Buckley, 1.c. pe 547. 

3. Ibid, p. 548: McTyeire, 1.c. pp. 683 and 684. 
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coordinate relations as legitimate branches of Episcopal 
Methodism, each of said churches is a legitimate branch of 
Episcopal Methodism in the United States having a common 
origin in the Methodist Episcopal Church organized in 1784; 
and since the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, was consummated in 1845 by the voluntary exercise of 
the right of the Southern Annual Conferences, ministers, 
and members to adhere to that communion, it has been an 
evangelical church reared on Scriptural foundations, and 
her ministers and members with those of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have constituted one Methodist family, 
though in distinct ecclesiastical connections." 

Its work was regarded as final. (1) It was exceedingly 
useful as making possible relations between the two churches 
that were truly fraternal. There also arose the suggestion 
from its activities of a general assembly of all the follow - 
ers of Wesley, an Ecumenical Methodist Conference. 

This suggestion bore fruit and the First Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference was held in City Road Chapel, London, 
opening Wednesday, September 7th, 1881. Methodist Delegates 
came from Europe, North America, Australia, and elsewhere. 

Thus were brought together representatives of the various 
Methodist bodies in England, in the United States, and in Can - 
ada. It had a decidedly stimulating effect unon Methodist self - 
consciousness the world over. (28) 

Another gathering of American Methodists was the Centenn - 
ial Methodist Conference, held in Baltimore, December 9 -17, 
1884 at the Mt. Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church. It 
was a commemoration of the centennial of the famous "Christmas 


1. Alexander, l.c. pp. 98 -100. 

2. The proceedings of the Conference appear in a volume of 
629 pages under the title of Proceedings of the Ecum - 
enical Methodist Conference, held in City Road Chapel 
London, September, 1681. 
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Conference" that Asbury had gathered in that same city in 1784. 
The discussions of this conference were similar to those of 
the Ecumenical conference, with perhaps a little more emphasis 
on the historical side, but with such topics as missions, ed - 
ucation, Sunday schools, and the missions of Methodism to the 
extremes of society to the foreground. (1) The gathering was 
more especially of representatives of American Episcopal Meth - 
odism. Hence the predominate place in the Conference fell to 
representatives of the two churches whose relations are under 
consideration. 

The first Ecumenical Methodist Conference was followed 
by others. The second was held in October, 1891, in the 
Metropolotan Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, D.C., thus 
giving the Methodists of this country the honor of acting as 
host. Testimony was given at this time to the beneficient 
effects of the first conference ten years earlier. (2) The 
Methodists of Canada could testify to a movement which had 
brought several bodies into a United Methodist Church of strong 
and aggressive character. (3) The list of delegates from the 
western section to the two meetings show the five Canadian 
Methodist Churches of 1881 reduced to two in 1891. These two 
were the Methodist Church of Canada and the British Methodist 


Episcopal Church of Canada; the latter a body of coloreé Meth - 


1. See Proceedings of this Conference. 

2. Proceedings of the Second Ecumenical Methodist Conference; 
the speech of the Rev. T. B. Stephenson, of the British 
Wesleyan Church at the afternoon exercises of the first 
day, ppe 41 -48, especially first paragraph on p. 43. 

Se Ibid, Address of the Rev. William Briggs of the Methodist 
Chureh of Canada, pp. 94 -99. especially opening paragraph. 
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odists. (1) This for Canada was prophetic of a day which would 
see a much larger church union. 

The third of these ecumenical conferences was held in 
London in September, 1901. For the fourth a return visit was 
made to the American continent and the sessions were held in 
Toronto, Canada, October 4 -17, 1911. The Great War intervened 
before the fifth conference was held, but such a gathering 
assembled again in London in 1921. A sixth conference is 
planned for 1931, and the Methodist Episcopal Church has taken 
steps to provide for its delegation and has made a small appro - 
priation for certain expenses connected with it. (2) 

Bishop Neely in his book already referred to has this 
sentence, "This idea of federation that permits both denomin - 
ations to be in the same section, the same city, or the same 
town is a broadening of the concessions of the Cape May Comm - 
ission of 1876". (3) This brings us to the next step, namely, 
an earnest endeavor to federate the two churches in quite a 
thorough -going fashion. A resolution was introduced into the 
southern General Conference of 1894 asking that the bishops 
create a commission on federation. (4) The next General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1896 ordered 
a@ corresponding Commission. (5) 


These two commissions recommended "the taking of prompt steps 


1. First Ecumenical Methodist Conference, pp. XXVIII and XXIX: 
Second Ecumenical Methodist Conference, pp. XVII and XIX: 
Neely 1.c. p. 395. 

2. Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1928, par. 606. 

Se Neely, 1.¢. Pp. 292. ~ 

a, Lbid, leo. pe 295. 

& “Ibid, pe. 294. 
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for the preparation of a common Catechism, a common Hymn Book, 
and a common order of public worship". It is of interest that 
on the second day of the Methodist Centennial Conference a 
delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church South, had pro - 
posed "a committee to prepare a Common Hymnal for all American 
lethodism". (1) This hymnal was compiled and a joint order 

of service provided. They are now regular and time -honored 
institutions of both churches. 

These commissions on federation were continued from 
quadrennium to quadrennium. Action in 1908 looked to the in - 
clusion of the Methodist Protestant Church in the contemplated 
Methodist Stee (2) 

The denominational commissions of the two Methodist 
Episcopal Churches were organized into a Federal Council. (3) 
The suggestion for this new departure seems to have come from 
the southern chureh by action of their General Conference of 
1906. It was approved by the Methodist Episcopal General Con - 
ferance in 1908. The two commissions were to continue certain 
functions as separate commissions, and unitedly as a joint 
commission on federation, but new powers not legislative, but 
advisory were given them organized as a Federal Council. This 
authority covered "world -wide missions, Christian education, 
the evangelization of the unchurched masses, and the charitable 
and brotherly adjustment of all misunderstandings and conflicts 


Be 


1. Proceedings of the Methodist Centennial Conference, p. 40. 
2. Neely, lee. p. 500. 
3. Ibid, p. 322. 
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that may arise between the different churches of Methodism". (1) 
The two commissions met for the purpose of organizing this 
council in April, 1910. They recommended an extension of the 
powers of this council which was agreed to by the southern Gen - 
eral Conference in 1910 and the northern Church in its general 
conference two years later. (2) The Council was "to have full 
power to hear and determine finally, without appeal from its 
decisions, all cases of conflict or misunderstanding between 
the two branches of Methodism". (3) But this court never 
functioned. It was found impossible to make progress with the 
very first case presented. (4) This Council did not seem to 
make any advance over what had been accomplished by the Cape 
May Commission. Hence those hoping for a closer relation 
between the two churches had to devise new methods of approach. 
A development in an outstanding mission field that went 
on during this period should be mentioned. As early as the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1868, 
a memorial was presented from the Japan Conference suggesting 
the organic union of Methodism in Japan. (5) After prolonged 
negotiations and various adjustments the work of the two 
churches in Japan was set off from the American bodies, and 
along with the following of the Canadian Methodists mission - 
aries there was organized into a separate national church, 
known as the Methodist Church of Japan. (6) 


en 


1. Neely, 1.c. pe 325. 

Cane Lies, De Coes 

Se FOIA; p< +525. 

/4, Ibid, lec. po. 326 and 3527. 

5. Ibid, p. 311, see his chapter XXIX, which deals entirely 
with this. 

6. Ibid, pp. 315 and 516. 
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The two commissions on federation in meetings as a joint 
commission took action during 1910 and 1911 which resulted in 
@ prolonged consideration of a plan for unifying the two 
churches. (1) The tentative outline suggested and the negot - 


iations that grew out of it, forms the topic of our next chapter. 


1, Neely, 1.c. p. S528. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRST JOINT COMMISSION ON 
UNIFICATION. 


As has been stated at the close of the last chapter, the. 
commissions from the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth - 
odist Episcopal Church South, meeting as a joint commission 
formulated a tentative plan for union. This plan was called 
unification by reorganization. (1) It was regarded favorably 
by the Methodist Protestant Church meeting in General Confer - 
ence in 1912. The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church meeting at the same time did not act on the matter; but 
two years later, in May 1914, the southern General Conference 
did definitely endorse the measure and provided for the cre - 
ation of a commission to undertake the negotiations. A 
similar commission was authorized by the northern General 
Conference in 1916. This Joint Commission began its labors 
with the instructions drawn up at the earlier joint meeting 
of the commissions on federation at Chatanooga. (2) This was 
a fairly simple statement under some seven heads. The General 
Conferences of both churches had taken action on the propo - 
sitions so set forth. 

The proceedings of the joint commission have been preser - 


ved in printed form. This is not the case in the work of the 


ie  BWeeiy, 166. p. $29. 
2. Proceedings of Joint Commission on Unification, Vol.I, 
pp. 41 £. 
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earlier commissions on federation. From this point forward the 
discussion will draw very heavy on these proceedings. 

Each commission consisted of twenty -five members; five 
bishops, ten ministers, and ten laymen. Both churches named 
certain reserve delegates, several of whom served in place of 
original members who were unable to do so. 

This joint commission held four meetings between 1916 
and the meeting of the southern General Conference in 1918. 

It might be more correct to speak of the subsequent meetings 

as those of a new joint commission; but the agreements submitted 
to the southern General Conference in 1918 were very tentative, 
and a better dividing place may be made by the General Con - 
ference of the northern church in 1920. The book editors of 

the two publishing houses must have some such division in mind 
as the proceedings of these meetings referred to are bound 

with two meetings held respectively in 1919 and 1920. ‘Thus 
there were six sessions all told. The place and dates of these 
sessions were as follows: 

Baltimore, Maryland; December 28, 1916 -January 2, 1917. 

Traverse City, Michigan; June 27 -30, 1917. 

Savannah, Georgia; January 25 -February 6, 1918. 

St. Louis, Missouri; April 10 -135, 1918. 

Cleveland, Ohio; July 7 -10, 1919 and 

Louisville, Kentucky; January 15 -20, 1920. 

It should be noted that the southern General Conference 


of 1918 made some changes in the personnel of the southern 
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commission. (1) Bishop E. E. Hoss of the southern church had 
died between the meeting in St. Louis and the meeting some 
fifteen months later in Cleveland. (2) John M. Moore, James 
Cannon, Jr., H. M. DuBose, W. N. Ainsworth, had been elected 
bishops by the southern General conference of 1914. The first 
two took the places of Bishop Hoss, whose death has been al - 
ready mentioned and Bishop Murrah who was no longer on the 
commission. Bishop DuBose and Bishop Ainsworth were named as 
alternates. Bishop Candler attended only one or two of the 
earlier meetings. Hence one of the substitute bishops from 
the southern church was usually sitting in the joint com - 
mission. At the Cleveland meeting this duty fell to Bishop 
Ainsworth. (3) 

One new face appeared in the northern commission as an 
alternate delegate, and that was Dr. Frank Mason North, sec - 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions. He sat in the 
Cleveland meeting. 

There were two negro members in the northern Commission, 
one a minister, the other a layman. The ministerial represen - 
tative was Dr. Robert HE. Jones, of New Orleans, Louisianna, 
editor of the Southwestern Christian Advocate, a paper designed 
for the colored constituents of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


In the northern General Conference of 1920, he was elected 


1. Lists of the Commissions appear in each volume of the Pro - 
ceedings. For the southern commission as reconstituted 
after the General Conference of 1918, see Vol. III, pp. 
259 and 260. 

2. Note tributes paid to him at Cleveland meeting, Vol. III, 
Bp. 2Ol —-260 

%. Ibid, Vol. IIl, pex264. 
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bishops. The colored layman from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was Dr. I. Garland Penn of Cincinnati, Ohio, who was connected 
with his church's benevolent work for the negroes. These men 
were as faithful in their attendance upon the meetings of the 
joint commission as any other member. 

The joint commission was under instruction to bring about 
unification by reorganization through the setting up of regional 
conferences which would be bodies intermediate between the 
Annual Conferences and the General Conferences. 

The discussion was voluminous. Reference has already 
been made to the various meetings. The proceedings were pub - 
lished in three volumes of five hundred or so pages each. Be - 
sides these formal discussions in joint session, the commissions 
held separate meetings frequently, and committees on special Lop = 
ics or for conference had their discussions and debates. These 
have not been preserved to us by stenographic report, but they 
must have been considerable. The meeting at Savannah, Georgia, 
was the longest. Its debates fill 688 pages. The joint comm - 
ission broke up at its close to meet at St. Louis just before 
the southern General Conference of 1918. And this fact too 
should be noted in connection with the prolonged nature of the 
negotiations, that they dragged beyond the time of this 1918 
General Conference. Even when the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 1920 was at hand the Joint Comm - 


ission could only transmit a plan without recommendation. (1) 


1. See debates at the final meeting of the Louisville session. 
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It should be also born in mind that these negotiations took 
place during a time of national crisis, when men's minds and 
attentions were crowded with the activities and incidents of 
a great war period. 

At the close of the Baltimore sessions, the first series 
of sessions, three committees were appointed with equal numbers 
from each commission to deal with the following questions, a 
judicial council, conferences, and colored membership. The 
membership of the commission not on these committees were 
placed on a committee of General Reference. (1) The three 
topics specifically referred to proved to be the vital ones 
in the discussions, namely, the setting up of a judicial 
council, the constitution and powers of the general conference 
and the subsidiary regional conferences, and most belabored of 
all, the status of the negro in the reorganized church, 

The proposed Judicial Council was an organ new to Meth - 
odism. Neither of the churches had it, tnough it did take over 
two activities somewhat similar in purpose but different in 
form in the two churches. The reports of the Committee on 
Judiciary of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church now have a certain special standing. To this comm - 
ittee come cases on appeal, as well as matters referred to it 
be action of the general conference itself. Its reports can - 
not be postponed indefinitely except in matters which have 
been referred to it by the General Conference. Certain of its 


1. Proceedings, Vol. 1, pp. 197 and 202. 
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decisions now are included in the Discipline of that church. 
(1) In the southern church, there exists the so called "veto 
power" of the College of Bishops. (2) While this power is 
not strictly that of veto, the southern bishops can declare 
ordinary acts of their general conference unconstitutional, 
if they believe them to be so, and refer them back to that 
body, which can only reenact them as changes in the consti - 
tutional structure of the church. The proposed judicial 
council was to have the supreme appellet jurisdiction, and 
also this power of veto where the general conference had 
exceeded constitutional limitations in its legislation. 

At the Savannah meeting provision for such a council 
with an outline of its composition, powers, and methods was 
submitted. (3) A full day was immediately given to debate 
on this matter. (4) Other discussion followed at later times, 
but never to the same voluminous extent as was the case with 
the other two matters. A still further prerogative was add . 
ed, namely, the right "to arrest an action of a connectional 
board or other connectional body, when such is brought before 
it by appeal by one ~fifth of the members of said body or by 
the general superintendents". (5) Reference will be made to 


this matter again. 


1. See Daily Christian Advocate, 1928, debate on opening day, 
pp. 27 -29. See Discipline, 1928 par. 607 -~611; 1924, 
par. 598 ~612. 

a = Buckiay, 1<¢.” De. Oo). 

3. Proceedings, Vol. II, pp. 26 and 27. 

A. Tbid,.pp. 26 -99. 

5. Proceedings Vol. III, p. 566 - Provisions as given in report 
of the Ad Interim Committee, Richmond, Va., November 
te OLS « 
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The provision for regional conferences received a great 


deal of attention. A report on the matter was submitted by 


the designated committee at Traverse City, )1) which was there 


25.6 


discussed at length, (2) and referred back to the conmittee.(3) 


The matter was discussed at the Savannah meeting, but was sub - 


ordinated to prolonged discussion of the negro question. In 
part the two matters were intertwined, as it was intended 
that the negro membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
popetita ke one of these regional conferences. Discussion of 
this feature was taken up on the eleventh day of the Savannah 
session. (4) This matter was to the fore at the meeting in 
St. Louis just preceding the southern General Conference in 
1918. (5) The details of the plan for regional conferences 
was also before the subsequent sessions, especially in the 
final meeting at Louisville. (6) Questions as to powers and 
as to boundaries were much to the fore. The matter of state 
lines was quite a factor, as conferences in both churches 
include sections within two or more states. The Ad Interim 
Committee submitted in its report provision for eleven such 
conferences. (7) Six of these were white regional conferences 
in the United States, four were for membership in foreign 


countries, and the colored membership in the United States 


Se ime Ven ls, Oba: col Lis 
2< ibid, pp. 250 -~3546. 

3. Ibid, pp. 428 -437. 

Bee 1018, You. Ils, pp<cd92 67. 


5. “Vol. IiI.j pp. 26 f£f, note especially speech. of Claudius B. 


Spencer, with maps, pp. 36 -40. 
6. Note discussion on pp. 491 ff, toward the close of this 
meeting, dealing with assignments of area in the west 
wa SOLE, Ds OGL. 
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were in a separate regional conference. This plan was altered 
at some points. (1) 

' The regional conferences as listed above gives the status 
of the negro as finally determined upon. But this problem 
caused the most lengthy debate. The two negro delegates from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church spoke a number of times, and 
in several instances with real eloquence. At Baltimore, Dr. 
I. Garland Penn, made the following statement. (2) 

I came here anxious for the union of the Churches. 

I am wiliing to make any concession possible and reason - 
able to secure such a union. I have put myself on record 
as favoring a tribunal outside the General Conference. 

At Traverse City, he said. (3) 

The position I take at this time is the position of 
the Chattanooga Agreement, and the Chatanooga agreement 
suggests that the negro is to have Regional Conferences 
with representation in the General Conferences, and it is 
not fair until that question is settled to determine the 
number of Regional Conferences. 

Dr. R. E. Jones in the same debate at Traverse City made the 


following declaration: (4) 


I am not willing that we shall by implication say 
to the Church that the negro has been shelved or set aside. 


On the other hand, this from a letter of a southern delegate, 
Judge Walton, on leaving the Traverse City meeting shortly 
before its adjournment. (5) 


I do not favor that unification which provided a 
plan for the exercise of legislative functions in the 
Judicial Council by the negro. 
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At the Savannah meeting a report was submitted from the 
Cormittee on the Status of the Negro in the Seorganized Church. 
‘1) This started the very lengthy discussion of the matter 
there. The suggestion in this report wes that there should 
be Associate Kegional Conferences for the negro membership 
along with the missionary membership in foreign lands. The 
southern delegates on this occasion, as on previous ones, 
were quick to call the attention of the Joint Commission to 
the action of their own general conference in recommending: (2) 

that the colored membership of the various colored Metho- 
Gist bodies be formed into an inéderendent orgenization, 
holding fraternal relations with the reorganized and re- 
united church. 

The matter had been up at the Traverse City meeting, 
the suggestion head been made th t such colored membership so 
set aside might be the nucleus of a great Colored Methodist 
body to which the Volored Methodist Hpiscopal Vhureh, the 
African Methodist Hpisecopal Uhurch, and the African Methodist 
%piscopal Zion Church would adhere. Dr. Penn in answer to 
this suggestion hed spoken at Traverse Jity as follows: (3) 

You need not fear the African Methodist #piscopal 

and the African Methodist Kpiscopal “ion people coming 

into this compact. If the 350,990 negroes of the Meth- 

odist Hpiscopal Uhurch are organized outside the Unified 

Shurch, you will have simply another negro Methodist 

Episcopal Ghureh in America. 

Restricted and limited representation for negro con- 


ferences was urged. A committed from the two commissions 


1. Vol. II., pp. 100 ff. 
@.. Vol. II.,p. 215. 
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on conference concerning the Status of the Negro in the United 
and Reorganized Church was constituted. At the Cleveland 
meeting in July 1918, when the new leadership from the south - 
ern Church had come into the Joint Commission, four of the 
southern leaders brought in a minority report embodying some - 
what this same plan. (1) When a Regional Conference reached 
the size of 400,000 such a Regional Conference was to become 
a Central Conference, with powers enlarged over those of the 
Regional Conference, but with its representation in the Gen - 
eral Conference reduced. Neither of the negro commissions 
were at Cleveland, but an able presentation of the northern 
position was made by Bishop Mc Dowell. (2) 

It was this proposition in somewhat altered form (3) 
that was referred to the Ad Interim Committee whose report 
has already been mentioned. The relation of representation 
of the colored membership in its Regional Conference and in 
the General Conference was the point of departure for the 
discussion on the negro problem at the final meeting in 
Louisville. (4) Many of the old difficulties came up again. 
The question of associate general conferences was taken up 
anew, (5) though that idea was finally reduced to a merely 


voluntary proposition. (6) 
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6. Vol. III., pp. 487 and 488. 
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The Ad Interim added one other feature definitely in 
this connection and that was a recommendation which read as 
follows: (1) 

We recommend that the General Conference make an 
equitable provision for the financial support of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church by setting apart a 
designated amount or a fixed percentage of the total 
annual offerings of the reorganized Church for the 
support of work among colored people. 

The obligation that the Church south had felt toward 
the negroes of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church had 
been frequently cited by the southern delegates. This pro - 
vision appears as we shall see in the plan of the Second 
Joint Commission. 

Plans for putting into operation the scheme as drawn 
up were also submitted at the last meeting. (2) This work 
was transmitted to the two general conferences without re - 
commendation. (3) There was also the work of editing to be 
done. This was put in the hands of a joint committee of ten. 
(4) The work of this Joint Commission was closed with tavern = 
ing words spoken by Bishop Cranston, the senior member of the 


Methodist Episcopal commission, who was to retire at the 


session of their General Conference soon to convene. (5) 
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4. Vol. III., P. 556. The committee was as follows; from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, Bishop Moore, F. M. 
Thomas, H. N. Snyder, J. H. Reynolds, P. D. Maddin. 
From the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bishop Mc Dowell, 
A. W. Harris, Edgar Blake, D. G. Downey, J. R. Joy. 

BS. Vel. 1Il., pp. 557 and.5568. 
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CHAPTER I11 
THE SECOND JOINT COMMISSION ON UNIFICATION 


It is somewhat artificial to make a break at this point 
in the joint work of the commissions from the two churches. 
There was however, no meeting for a period of some two years 
after the session at Louisville. As has been said, the plan 
outlined did not carry any formal recommendation from the joint 
committee. his probably reflected the fact that the joint 
committee had elaborated a plan of unification, but that there 
was some misgiving among its membership as to the wisdom of 
many of its features. Those outside of the commission hostile 
to the idea no doubt were ready to put an unfavorable construc- 
tion on the form of transmittal. whe report came first before 
the General Conference of the methodist Episcopal vhurch, which 
met at Des Moines in May, 1920. ‘his was just at the close of 
the Great War, and something of that atmosphere surrounded these 
proceedings. ‘he situation created by the Interchurch World 
Movement was to the fore. (1) 

he Commission of the northern church submitted its report 
at the opening of this General vonference. (2) Whe secretary 
of the Commission, A. W. Harris, presented on the third day of 
the session a resolution providing that this report be referred 
I. wee General conference Journal, 1920, pp. 275,387,424,442, 


684-688. 
2. Ibid, pp. 1383-1403. 
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to a large special committee. {1) On it were a number of 
members of the Joint vommission. ‘whis special committee sub- 
mitted a report dealing with this question of unification, and 
also reports on the ¥ederal Uouncil of the Uhurches of vhrist 
in America, the World Vouncil on Faith and Order, and the 
American Council on Organic Union of the vhurches of Christ. (2) 
The essence of the report on tilt gue! ok was the recommendation 
of a Joint General Vonvention composed of from 100 to 200 mem- 
bers, ministers and laymen in equal numbers from each of the 
two churches. ‘he vommission on Unification was to be con- 
tinued to arrange for this Joint vonvention and to carry on 
negotions directly in the matter as well. (3) 

A resolution requesting prayers for the guidance of the 
special committee was passed in the fifteenth day of the Gen- 
eral Conference session. (4) Its report was presented on the 
twenty-fourth day by Bishop McDowell, who was its chairman. (5) 
The report was adopted and further action was taken instructing 
the bishops to appoint the delegates from the Methodist Hpisco- 
pal Church to the Joint Vonvention. 

Yhis is briefly the status given to the matter by the 
northern Genersl UVonference in 1920. 

. see General Conference Journal, 1920, p. 270, for personnel 
see pp. 115 and 116. 
. ibid, pp. 701-706. whe reports are number 1 to 4 and deal 
with these subjects in the same order. 
Tbidgep.n793. 


| Ibid, p.34l. 
Ibid, -p. 401. 
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the southern General vonference met two years later, 
way 1922, at Hot springs, Arkansas. ‘This body had before it 
a communication from ndmund m. mills the secretary of the ven- 
eral Vonference of the methodist spiscopal Uhurch, setting 
forth the action of the 1920 veneral vonference. (1) ‘the action 
of the southern General vonference was based upon Report No. l, 
from its vommittee on vhurch nelations and sible Uause. (2) 
the fifth section of this report is as follows: 

Instead of the Joint Vonvention proposed, we recom- 
mend a special session of the veneral Vonference of our 
Uhurch. when a plan for unification is endorsed by a two- 
thirds vote of each Uommission, and approved by the General 
Uonference of the Methodist #piscopal Uhurch, then our 
Vollege of Bishops is empowered and instructed to call the 
special session of our veneral Vonference. 

With these instructions from their respective General 

Conferences the reorganized Joint vommission was ready to go 

to work. Uertain changes had taken place in the Northern Uom- 
mission. Bishop McDowell succeeded 3ishop Uranston as UChairman. 
the other northern bishops, namely william ». Anderson, sdwin 

H. Hughes, #rancis J. McConnell, and wilbur Pp. Yhirkield were 
new to the commission. Among the new ministers appearing were 
Dr. Bdward P. Dennett, now editor of the valifornia Uhristian 
Advocate; br. Kdward v. Kohistedt, now corresponding Secretary 


of the soard of Home Missions and vhurch sxtension, and vr. 


John D. Race, one of the publishing agents. br. I. Garland Penn, 


— 


1. Proceedings of Joint Committee on Unification, 1923, pp.18-20. 
2. Ibid, pp.20 and 21. Note kKeports Nos. 2 and 3, which are given 
immediately following. 
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still continued as one of the laymen on the Vommission. Among 
the other new laymen were Ernest H. Cherrington of Westerville, 
Jhio, and Uharles #. Allinger, of vetroit, Michigan. (1) 

Yhe Joint Commission held two sessions, the first in 
Cincinnati, January 18 -19, 1923, and the second in vleveland, 
the same summer, July 24 -25. whe rules of order of the previous 
Joint Vommission were continued. (2) But perhaps more important 
than this formal action was the unconscious incorporation of 
the experience accumulated through the previous joint sessions. 

A new approach to the matter was made in a very brief 
paper presented by Dr. Downey. (3) It dealt in particular 
with three points, and they are as follows: 

1. General Conference. 

Yhat we hold a joint meeting of the two veneral 
Conferences composed as prescribed by the visciplines 
of the two Uhurches and declare that we are united. 

2% Voting. 

very vote shall be taken by the two representa- 
tions separately, and shall require a majority of each 
representation to make it effective. 

5. Legality. 

Provide for the legal ratification of every act 
by a proper validating resolution on the part of the 
said representations. 

br. Downey in speaking on the paper said among other things this: (4) 
One of the members of our Commission said, "That 
is a very simple proposition and a very bold one.” It 


is brethern. It is very simple and it is very bold. lt 
has the boldness of faith. what is all. If we really 


1. wor full personnel of the Vommissions see pp. 4 and 5 of the 
Proceedings. 

a. Ibid, p.15: 

o. Ibid, pres. 

4. ibid, ppov2a7 and 28. 
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in our hearts believe in unification, as I am confident 
we do, then, I think, it is for us to get together and 
then, being one body in Uhrist, with the absolute pro- 
tection of every interest by the principle of voting 
embodied in this document, work out together, under the 
guidance of our common Lord, each question as it comes. 
Yhis seemed to the southern commissioners very much of a frontal 
attack upon the problem. (1) At the evening session on the first 
day the southern commission offered a counter-proposal which 
ealled for the construction of a more elaborate and detailed 
plan of union. (2) 
The meeting at Cincinnati closed on the second day with a 
joint committee of sixteen provided for, who were to work over 
a tentative plan that had been evolved by a subcommittee. (3) 
This committee was headed by Bishops John M. Moore and William 
F. Anderson, from the southern and northern Churches respectively.(4 
These two churches were also represented, respectively, by sishops 
Mouzon and McDowell, as well as other distinguished commissioners. 
This Committee of Sixteen met in March in St. Louis, and 
at the meeting of the Joint Vommission in Uleveland submitted 
a report with a detailed plan. (5) ‘his report was the basis 
for the discussion at the Cleveland session, and for the plan 
that finally came out of that meeting. It was discussed for 
a half day by the separate Commissions. (6) ‘his report of the 
Committee of Sixteen received the unanimous endorsement of the 
1. Ibid, p.28. 
2. ibid, pp. 33 and 34. 
Ds ibid, pp. 59-63. 
4, Ibid, p. 76, where the personnel of this committee is listed. 


5. Ibid, pp. 72-76. 
6. Ibid, p.78. 
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northern commissioners, subject to necessary verbal changes. (1) 
The southern commission wished certain more extensive changes. (2) 

Certain of these changes, which were regarded as largely 
verbal and matters of detail were considered in the open meeting 
of the Joint Commission. (3) ‘here were items referred to three 
special committees, as follows: Episcopal administration, Ju- 
dicial Vvouncil, Provision for Amendments. ‘these committees re- 
ported back on the second day of the meeting. In general these 
were the questions on which the two commissions were furthest 
apart. ‘hey bulked large in the lengthy and important discuss- 
ions of the final day. 

The provision for amendments did not prove a very com- 
plicated matter. Bishop Anderson of the Northern vhureh sub- 
mitted the committee's brief report which called for the in- 
sertion of a new section on amendments, as following: (4) 

The General Vonference shall at its first session 
provide in harmony with the existing procedure of the 
two Uhurches a method of amending the constitution, and 
until such method shall have been adopted, amendments 
shall be effected through the process now prevailing in 
the two Uhurches, respectively. 
‘his provision appears in the final draft of the plan. (5) 
the question of Episcopal Administration received exten- 


sive attention. One of the southern delegates P. H. Linn, 


called attention to the importance of this matter in some 


ee ee a eee 


1. Ibid, p80. 

ae Lid, pp. 80 ff. 

3. Ibid, pp. 81-83; 89-100. 
As Lid, Pe 199. 

5. lbid, pp. 156 and 157. 
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remarks made on the first day. (1) ‘he Uhairman of the 
Southern vommission who was also the chairman of the evening 
meeting on the first day spoke of the need that the southern 
Commission felt for more definite provisions at this point. (2) 
Bishop Denny of the southern church in this same session also 
raised the question of manner of the consecration and ordina- 
tion of the bishops. (3) 

Yhe Yommittee to which these matters concerning Kpiscopal 
Administration were referred was the first to report. (4) Its 
report was in the form of detailed and verbal changes, and 
these items were taken up one by one; . and the report with 
amendments growing out of the discussion was adopted. A 
further objection was raised to this disposition of the matter, 
which will be noted in the proper course of the discussion. 
the section on the 3ishops in the final draft of the plan 
contains three short paragraphs which state first that the 
Bishops of the two vhurches as at present constituted shall be 
the Bishops of the united vuhurch; secondly that immediately 
after the union is consummated they shall organize as one 
body, and finally that: 

“A Bishop may be assigned to administer in any part 
of the Uhurch, provided that when he is assigned to ad- 
minister within the Jurisdiction other than that by which 


he was elected, it shall be with the consent of the majority 
of the Bishops of the Jurisdiction involved." (6) 


Vetpia. yp. 44: 
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5. Ibid, pp. 103-109. 
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the matter of the Judicial vouncil came in for even 
more extensive discussion. ‘this matter had been canvassed 
extensively in the sessions of the first Joint vommission, 
and had been the subject of a report from a special committee.(1) 

This feature had been embodied in the plan submitted by 
the Committee of sixteen, and Article IX, the lest of this plan, 
deals with that subject under some four paragraphs. (2) On 
the second day of the final session at Uleveland, the report 
on the Judicial Council was the last to come before the Joint 
Sommission. (3) Whis joint subcommittee had consisted of 
Bishop McConnell, &. P. Dennett, and L. D. Dickinson from the 
Northern Church; and Bishop Denny, H. N. Snyder, and J. UM. 
Rodgers from the Southern Church. (4) 

The report of this committee was presented by Bishop 
MeConnell. (5) In doing so he made a speech which is of 
considerable importance as it not only is a personal expression 
put reflects the opinion of a large and significant section 
in the Northern Church. ‘he bishop said: 

While the representatives of the Methodist s#piscopal 
Ghurch on that committee have no desire to oppose the passage 
of this section, there is very great misgiving on the part 
of our representatives upon the whole matter. This section 
seems to give this Judicial Council altogether extraordinary 
powers, more than are to be found in any other kind of 
organization, especially when the Judicial Vouncil has the 
right on its own motion to review legislative acts. iven 


the Supreme Court of the United States does not possess that 
power in relation to the acts of Congress. 


i 


1. See above in Vhapter II. 

©, Proceedings of the Joint Uommission on Unification, 1923;p. 75. 
So. Lbid, pp.+110 ff. 

4, Ibid, p. 88. 

By Ibid, pp. 110-ff. 
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Bishop McConnell went on to express the fear 
that some time an action of the veneral ULonference approving 
an advanced social position might be opposed and declared 
unconstitutional by a body composed of a limited number of men. 
The idea always seems to have had a certain favor with the 
southern commissioners. A statement of the moderate southern 
position occurs in a speech on this question by Bishop Mouzon, (1) 
Certain phases from the Southern discipline which applied to 
the so-called "veto-power” of their College of Bishops were 
incorporated into this section during the course of the debate. (2) 
These and numerous other modifications were made in the 
proposals submitted by the committee. The discussion on this 
matter carried over into the afternoon session. As finally 
adopted, the article on the Judicial Council had five sections. (3) 
The first of these provided for the creation of such a Council 
by the General Conference with an equal number of members from 
each Jurisdiction. ‘The general powers of this council were 
defined in section (II). Section (III) gave the Council the 
right on its own motion to review legislative acts of the 
General Conference or of either Jurisdictional vVonference. 
The next section conferred power on this Council to arrest 
an action of a Connectional Board or Body on appeal from a 
fifth of the membership of such Body, or a majority of the 
Bishops. ‘The final section required that all decisions be made 


by a majority of the total membership of the Committee. 


TAeivan PoperT LO. 
S. tte: 1.181. 
%. Ibid, p. 156. 
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Perhaps the best commentary on these provisions is 
the statement of Bishop McConnell, already quoted. 

There was definite opposition to the plan from a small 
minority of the southern commissioners. ‘This appears in the 
final debates of the joint commission. The following of these 
commissioners voted against the plan on the roll call, Bishop 
Denny, Rev. J. T. Leggett, and Judge J. M. Rodgers. (1) Bishop 
Denny made several speeches before this final vote, and they 
deserve a brief consideration. 

This leader made a plea at the Cincinnati session for 
a check upon the powers of General vonference, and calling 
particularly for some group that could pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of its acts. (2) Note in a speech at Cleveland, 
this sentence, which is typical of the rest of the speech; 

"In every country, the legislative body is a body grasping 
after power, and its constant cry is that of the horse leech, 
"Give! Give:'" (3) 

The most significant indication of Bishop Denny's op- 
position came when on the second afternoon of the Uleveland 
session the report as a whole was submitted for adoption. A 
speech of his which led up to another amendment, began es follows: 

I had no idea that at this stage a motion would be made 
to adopt this report as a whole. As a Joint vommission we 
have not discussed it at all. We have simply been dealing 
with details. Some of us have had no opportunity for giving 
it careful study, and now a blanket motion is made here to 
adopt this paper as a whole. 

Bishop Denny's amendment was to the effect (5) 


tT. goad, p. La7. 
D, 2d, Ipp.6O0 and 61. 


G: {Bid: Bp. 488 ee. 
5. Ibid, p. 140. 
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that from the adoption of this agreement neither of the two 
Jurisdictions shall organize a congregation in any community 
in which the other Jurisdiction has an existing congregation 
until the Quarterly Conference of the existing congregation 
shall consent. 
This motion was seconded, and Bishop Denny went on to make a 
further exposition of his ideas. FP. H. Linn, another southern 
commissioner asked the Bishop whether if this amendment of his 
was adopted would he support the paper so completed. (1) To 
this the 3ishop replied that it would depend on some other 
points. #. H. Cherrington, a commissioner of the Methodist 
Episcopal Uhurch, raised this question: "I should like," he 
said, "to ask Bishop Denny if he will indicate ........ which 
Quarterly Conference is to decide whether the other Uhurch 
may do something in that territory where there is overlapping?" 
In making his reply Bishop Denny himself asked a question of 
Commissioner Cherrington and in a sense of all the Northern 


Sommissioners: (2) 


"Is there any part of the territory of the United States 
of America that you recognize as our territory exclusively?" 


The chairman, Bishop Mouzon, himself a southern commissioner, 
ruled this question out of order, and on an appeal from his 
decision was sustained. The question is very significant in 
understanding the southern opposition that later defeated the 
proposals in their annual conferences. In it comes very 
definitely to a head the feeling of the southern church that it 
has an exclusive right to certain southern territory, that it 


1. Ibid, p. 141. 
2. Ibid, p. 148. 
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must be the institution which will preserve certain traditions 
and heritages, and that it has a mission in preserving the 
social and religious sectional solidarity of the south. (1) 
These elements, no doubt with others were at the heart of 
Bishop Denny's opposition. In this final debate he declared 
and never modified this declaration: (2) 


I reserve to myself, in view of the blanket character 
of the motion, to make any objection at any time, in any place. 


The plan was adopted with an affirmative vote from all 
the nineteen northern commissioners present. (3) ‘the southern 
commission divided twenty affirmative, and three negative. 
Rev. J. T. Leggett and Judge J. M. Rodgers joined Jishop venny 
to make the recorded southern opposition. The phraseology 
of the plan was gone over and an edited report was given 
approval before the sone ten broke up. (4) We must now follow 


the fate of this plan in somewhat summary fashion. 


1. Note a very illuminating article in a recent number of the 
Christian Century by &. DeForest Leach of Beaumont, Texas, 
on "The Old Churches in the New sSouth;" issue of October 
16. 1929. pp. 1277-L879. 
2. Proceedings of the Joint vommission on Unification; 1923, p.139. 
3. Proceedings of the Joint UCommission on Unification; 1923, pp. 
147 and 148. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


It now remains to sketch a few recent developments that 
have a bearing on our subject. v¥irst as to the fate of the 
plan that we have described as resulting from the labors of 
the joint commission. 

This plan secured favorable action at the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Hpiscopal vVhurch which met at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts in May, 1924. formal adoption of the 
plan took place May 7, by a vote of 806 in favor with 13 
opposed. (1) Sertain of the opposition votes came from the 
delegates of a single conference, who were acting under in- 
structions given at the time of their selection to vote against 
the plan, although they were favorable to it, and the general 
sentiment in this conference had also become sympathetic. | 

This General Conference continued the Commission on 
Unification in order that it might act in matters still un- 
determined. (2) Provision was made for submitting the matter 
to the Annual and Lay Klectoral vonferences during the year 
1925, and also for the calling of an adjourned session of this 
General Vonference with instructions to the 300k Vommittee to 
make apportionment for expenses incident to such an adjourned 
meeting. Local Churches and Annual and Lay Yonferences were 


cautioned not to complicate orderly constitutional procedure 


1. Discipline of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church, 1924, para. 613. 
©. Ibid, para. 578 - Note also para. 613A. 
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by any hasty action supposedly under the plan with the idea 
of making immediate local readjustments. These considerations 
were to wait until the plan had been constitutionally adopted 
by both Churches. 

‘he Southern Conference was called together in special 
session July 2, 1924 at Chattanooga, Tennessee. ‘the southern 
bishops had issued this call by a majority vote at their session 
at Nashville, ‘tennessee on May 20th. (1) Four of the southern 
bishops, namely Bishops vandler, venny, Darlingtin, and Dickey, 
reached the conclusion that to issue such a call was illegal 
and issued a statement to that effect. It should be noted that 
3ishop Candler and 3ishop Denny were the chairman and secretary, 
respectively of the College of Bishops. 

This special session of the southern General Conference 
lasted through July 4th. On the basis of the statement by the 
minority bishops a resolution was introduced by A. J. Lamar, of 
the Alabama Conference, one of the publishing agents, which 
raised the matter of the constitutionality of this special 
session. (2) Debate during the session was divided mainly 
petween discussion of this question and of the main proposition. 
Yhe point at issue in the Lamar resolution was whether the 
Sollege of Bishops had power to call a special session of the 


General Conference or could call such a special session only 


1. Journal of Special Session of the General Conference of the 
methodist #piscopal Church south, 1924, pp. 45 and 46. 
oe. eid: op.620,c2,52 ff. 
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on the unanimous call of all the Annual Conferences. ‘hose 
favorable to unification felt that the resolution was one 
method of permanently laying the whole matter aside. Judge 
H. H. White of the Louisiana vonference said: (1) 
lf you pass this resolution, you kill this vonference; 
you commit what is known in law as felo-de-se. this plan 
will never be resurrected. 1 agree with voctor Lamar most 
thoroughly in one of his positions. i1f you adopt this plan, 
you will never have a lawsuit. 
A statement by the Majority of the 3ishops Touching the Legality 
of the special session of the veneral Vonference was read during 
the course of the discussion. (2) rhe Lamar resolution was lost. 
Both a majority and minority report were sunmitted by the 
Gommission on Unification. (3) the majority report transmitted 
the Plan of the Joint Commission for consideration. he minority 
report wes a lengthy document with many arguments against the 
plan presented in an able manner. it bears the Signatures of 
Bishop Vollins Denny, James M. Rogers, and J. T. Legeett. 
G. T. Fitzhugh signed a statement that though absent at the 
time the vote was taken in Uleveland, he concurred in the 
. minority report. It was generally understood that Bishop 
Denny wrote this minority report. ‘he report dwells with some 
little detail upon certain aspects of the relations of the two 
churches from 1865 onward. it seeks to show that the southern | 
Ghurch always was favorable to fraternity and to allocation of 


territory, while the northern church though doing lip-service 


1. Ibid, p. 62. 
a. ibid, pp. 2-88. 
Be ibid, ppe 92-120. 
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to fraternity continued to organize new work in southern 
territory. (1) It called specific attention to a Joint Com- 
mission on Hxchange of Yerritory which took action in 1923 to 
the effect: (2) 

Yhat neither Church shall organize a new society in 
any community in which the other Uhurech has a duly or- 
ganized society, except by the consent of the guarterly 
SVonference of the existing society. 

this action contrasted with the refusal of the Joint 
Commission on Unification to insert a similar provision in 
the plan submitted. 

Appeal was made to a statement by the southern bishops 
in 1865 relating to slavery as a cause of the separation. (3) 
To quote from this 014 pronouncement, we note the following: 

Slavery was not, in any proper sense the cause, but 
the occasion only of that separation, the necessity of which 
we regret as much as you. But certain principles were 
developed in relation to the political aspects of that 
guestion, involving the right of ecclesiastical bodies to 
handle and determine matters lying outside of their proper 
jurisdictions; which we could not accept; and, in a case 
arising, certain constructions of the constitutional powers 
and prerogatives of the General Vonference were assumed and 
acted on, which we considered oppressive and destructive of 
the rights of the numerical minority represented in that 
highest judicatory of the Uhurch. 

It was contended in the heading of one section of this 
report that "This Plan of Unification kepeals the Plan of 
Separation Adopted by General vonferences, Louisville UConven- 


tion, Annual Conferences and Members of the vhurch." (4) 
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Where was also a reference to the problem of the Negro.(1) 
This revival of the Negro question is noteworthy, as the 
matter had scarcely any mention in the deliberations of the 
Joint Vommission itself. 

Mhe details of the minority report have been given 
because they indicate the lines of opposition to the plan 
submitted. 

‘he debate begun in connection with the consideration 
of the Lamar resolution was continued in connection with the 
disposal of these reports. An able speech was made by Judge 
J. UG. UVandler of the North Georgia vonference in addition to 
what he had said on the earlier matter. (2) He showed how he 
had become a convert to the idea of unification and explained 
some of the features of the proposed plan. C. OG. selecman of 
the North ‘'exas Conference made a plea that the point of view 
of the Methodist youth be considered. (3) ‘This thought was 
also to the fore in the remarks of H. N. snyder of the south 
Sarolina vonference, (4) and of Perry S. Rader of the southwest 
Missouri Conference. (5) ‘the only woman to take part in the 
debate, lirs. J. H. MeCoy of the vennessee Vonference, was also 
in favor of the plan. (6) 

The vote for the adopting of the majority report was 
298 ayes, 74 noes. (7) ‘hus the plan was passed by the 


Southern General Vonference and sent down to their Annual 


Conferences. 

L; 22d app, Tie 11 Os B. 1bid, pp. Lo4eib6. 

2. Ibidjepps 1206139. 6. (bid, “pp. 169-162. 

3. Ibid, pp. 139-142. 7. Ibid, p.33. he Ayes and 


4. Ibid, pp. 151-154. Noes are given pp.35-37. 
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The report of the Methodist spiscopal Commission on 
Unification to its General Conference gives the following 
as the vote on the proposition. (1) 

Metrist kpiscopal Church: 


wor the Plan: Ministers, 10,987; Laymen, 7,153; total 18,140. 
Against the Plan: Ministers, 721; Laymen, 214: total 935. 


Methodist spiscopal Uhurch south: 


For the Plan: Ministers and Laymen, 4,528. 
Against the Plan: Ministers and Laymen, 4,108. 


thus the plan of unification received the necessary 
two-thirds vote in the conference of the Methodist tpiscopa} 
Chureh, but did not receive the required three-fourths vote 
in the annual conferences of the southern Church. 

In the latter church the issue was sharply drawn. ‘hose 
favorable to the measure organized under the name of #riends 
of Unification. Headquarters were maintained in Nashville, 
Wennessee, and &. S. Satterfield acted as secretary for the 
group. Opponents of the plan had able leadership and organized 
under the direction of 3ishop Vandler. 

Both sides published a number of pamphlets. Those 
opposed to unification reissued an article of the late Bishop 
M. Marvin of their church published in the southern Review 
shortly after 1870. (2) An introduction was written for this 
by Bishop Candler. Bishop Marvin accused the Northern vhurch 


of that day of engaging in political activity. Its handling 


a re se ee ee 


1. Daily Christian Advocate, May 1928, p. 166. 
©. see Marvin, Duty and Destiny of the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Church south. 
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of the slavery question had been political. Its activities 
following the Civil War had been political. ‘he 3ishop 
closed his article with a reference to the destiny of his 
church. ‘’hen he said: "She must stand in her lot to the end 
of days." ‘The editor of the reprint adds this footnote: 

Obviously Bishop Marvin expected the Uhurch south to 
maintain its non-political character. Multiplied thousands 
in the North and West are weary of the politicalization of 
their Uhurches. 

Bishop Munzon also quotes the late Bishop Marvin in a pamphlet 
supporting unification. hus he gives the language of the 
conelusion of this reprinted article: (1) 

Fifty years hence there will be a Methodist Uhurch in 
the land..... her children dwelling in peace in the South 
and in the North in the West and in the East, with kepublican 
and Democrat, Radical and vonservative alike calling her 
blessed..... This is the destiny of the Methodist xpiscopal 
Church South. 

A moderate and able statement of the opposition is to 
be found in a pamphlet by Bishop WwW. N. Ainsworth, entitled 
"The Plan of Unification, Will It work?" 

The negro was somewhat to the fore in the discussion 
that took place before the southern annual conference voted 


on the matter. It appears in the pamphlets put out, and there 


is reason to think that it was even more prominent in the in- 


1. Mouzon, The Unification of American Methodism, p. 15. 
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formal discussions. (1) it is to be noted that the recommen- 
dation regarding financial support for the Colored Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church was, a part of the plan under discussion. (2) 
As we have seen the plan submitted failed to gain the 
necessary three-fourths majority in the southern annual con- 
ferences. A Commission wes appointed at the 1926 General 
Conference of the Uhurch south to make a scientific study 
of the unification situation in “its historic, social, legal 
and other aspects.” Dr. Franklin N. Parker, Dean of the 
Sandler School of Theology of Emory University is its Chair- 
man, and the Rev. V. U. Curtis of the North Mississippi Con- 
ference, its secretary. this commission is widely distributed 
through southern Methodism, and is fairly representative of 
different view points. he commission is at work and sub- 
committees have been appointed. any report that the commission 
has to make will hardly be made public much in advance of the 
next southern General Conference which is to meet in May 1930. 
1. A few references to some of these pamphlets where the matter 
is mentioned: 

Mouzon; l.c. III -The Facts about the Colored Bishops, pp.20-25. 

Anthony, The Plan of Unification, Will It Work? sections on 
the Senegambian in the Cord Wood and Our Negro or Yheir 
Negro? pp. 12 and 13s. 

Gannon, the Present Status of unification, sections headed 
as follows: Negro Delegates, pp. 14 and 15: Bishops of 
United Church, Negro Bishops, Kestriction of Administration 
Bishops in Nach Jurisdiction Determined, General Confer- 
ence Presidency, Negroes in College of Bishops, How 
Christianize Race Relations? No mixed Congregations, 

Our Historic Attitude, Negroes in General Conference, 
Colored Methodist Kpiscopal Church, pp. 27-34. 

A Catechism on the Proposed Plan of the Joint Commission 

on Unification, pp. 4 and 5. Other references might be 


cited. 
2. Proceedings of the Joint Commission on Unification, 19238, p.157. 
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Those who in the past have favored unification seem for the 
most part to still favor it, and it is probable that some of the 
opposition may have had a change of sentiment regarding the 
matter. The southern wish would seem to be to hold the matter 
in abeyance for the immediate future. (1) 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1928 had before it a report from a Commission on Federation 
and Interdenominational Pronouncements of which Bishop Joseph 
F. Berry was Chairman and Robert Bagnell, secretary. (2) This 
report recommended the creation of a new commission which 
should assume not only the activities of the Commission of 
twenty-five on Unification, but those of the Commission on Co- 
‘operation and Federation of Churches in Villages and Towns. 
There had also been presented memorials from & large group of 
Methodist Theological students in Drew Seminary, 3o0ston Uni- 
versity Seminary, and Garrett Biblical Institute. (3) There 
1. These statements are based on a personal letter from Dr. 

Parker the Chairman, see also reference to Daily Christian 
Advocate as above. I quote directly two paragraphs from this 


letter. "You are correct with regard to the appointment 
of the Commission appointed by the last General Conference 


to make a study of the Unification situation. I am the chair- 


man of this Commission and Reverend V.C.Curtis, of the North 
Mississippi Conference, is the secretary. One member of the 
Sommittee is Judge Newby, of Los Angeles, whom you may perhaps 
have met. ‘The Commission is widely distributed through the 
Southern Methodist Church and I think fairly representative 
of the different angles involved in the question. 

"Mhere is nothing to give out concerning the work. The 


Commission met, went over the ground and appointed subcommittees 


to whom special phases of the question were committed for 
study and a pretty thorough consideration of the things to be 
done presented to the body. They are to meet again bringing 
in their findings, and a report will be written to present to 
the next General Conference. ‘his report will not be made 
public until near the time of the meeting of the next Generel 
Conference." 

2. Daily Christian Advocate, May 1928, pp. 196 and 197. 

3. Ibid, pp. 48, 204 (Memorial No. 607), 246,260, and 261. 
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was further a paper asking that negotiations for union be 
opened with the Presbyterian Church in the United states of 
America. (1) A report from the Committee on the state of 
the Church recommended a new commission much on the lines 
suggested by the report of the Vommission on Federation. (2) 
In the debate on the floor of the General Conference on 
the Report from the Committee on the State of the Church, Dean 
seit A. James of Northwestern University spoke of these memorials 
from Methodist Theological students. (3) The Memorial had 
borne some 204 signatures. (4) ‘These theological students were 
in turn reflecting general student opinion as expressed in 
speeches, discussions, and findings at the National Interdenom- 
inational Student Conference held in Evanston at the end of 1925.(5) 
The result was the edoption of the report with certain 
amendments and the creation of a Commission on Interdenominational 
Relations, under the chairmanship of Bishop W. ¥. McDowell. (6) 
This Commission was granted broad powers as indicated in the 
report of the Committee on state of the Church, which recommended 
among other things that: 
This Commission be authorized to Act for the Methodist 
ipiscopal Church in all matters of comity, and we earnestly 


recommend prompt and effective measures of dealing with over- 
churched and under churched communities. 


1. Ibid, p. 231 (Memorial No. 687)) 

S. Ibid, pe 246. 

3, Ibid, p. 260. ‘he text of the xeport No. 3 from the Committee 
on State of the Church given on p. 246. 

4. Review of the Churches, July, 1928, Article on American 
Hheological Students and Keunion by Donald M. Lemkau, p.379. 

5. Youth Looks at the Church, p. 152. 

6. Daily Uhristian Advocate, May 1928, pp. 276-278, 4356. 
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and that: 


This Qommission be authorized to make overtures to and 
receive overtures from like-minded churches, looking toward 
closer cooperation and union. 

There were appointed also Vommissions on Federation in 
Mexico under the chairmanship of Bishop G. A. Miller, and one 
on Federation in Korea under 3ishop Herbert Welch. (1) ‘hese 
commissions were under instructions to deal with adjustments 
between the Methodist Kpiscopal Church and the Methodist Npis- 
copal Church South, in these mission fields. Thus the relation 
between the two churches on the mission fields would not down. 

There was also a memorial dealing with Union with the 
Presbyterian Church, and a special message was sent with the 
fraternal delegate from the General vonference to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in session at the same time 
in tulsa, Uklahoma. (2) 

Yhe activities of the new vJommission on Interdenominational 
Relations have consisted principally in opening negotiations with 
the Commission from the Presbyterian vhuroh, (3) There is some 
question as to how new negotiations will affect possible nego- 
tiations with the Methodist south group. voubts as to the wisdom 
of these new negotiations with the Presbyterians were expr essed 
in a letter by Dr. John Alfred #aulkner of brew University school 
of theology to the ventral vhristian Advocate.(4] The editor of 
that paper, Ur. Ulaudius spencer replies to such doubts indicating 
1, lbid, pp. 452, 708, and 7172. 

2. Ibid, pp. 305 and 306. 
3. Galifornia Vhristian advocate, issue of February 14, 1929, 
correspondence from H.E. Woolever, under the title, 

Methodists and Presbyterians vonfer on Merger, pp.14,15,23. 


4. ventral Christian Advocate issue of May 16, 1929, editorial 
entitled-o Consider Interdenominational Union pp.5,6,14. 
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that the lengthy negotiations with southern Methodists are for 
the time being discontinued, but that working arrangements in 
such a city as Cleveland, Ohio, point to the need for negotia- 
tions with the Presbyterian group. As to the consultations with 
Southern Methodists, the editor says: 
It would be a heavy blow to ow faith in ultimate 

brotherhood and our understanding of our Saviour's prayer 

on the night that he went to uethsemane, to have to own 

to it that there never is to come a day when those negotia- 

tions will be resumed. 

Yhe new Commission of the Northern Church will handle 
relations with other Methodist Uhurches through a sub-committee 
with that designation which has sishop Welch as chairman and 
br. H. M. Antrim as secretary. (1) 

Two or three brief items in addition and we must close 
our account of the situation. #irst the northern General Con- 
ference of 1928 appointed a Commission on the Memorial Celebra- 
tion of Melville B. Cox, the first Methodist foreign mi dad omelet 
who. labored in Africa and whose centennial comes within a few 
years. (2) This commission is under the leadership of Bishop 
R. E. Jones, #. S. Johnson, and M. W. Clair, with other minis- 
terial and lay representation. aA commission was also appointed 


to arrange for the Sesqui-Tentennial of the Organization of the 


1. Galifornia Uhristian Advocate, issue ot December 13, 1928, 
news item on General Vonference Commission on Inter- 
denominational Kelations Organizes, p. 14. 

2. Daily Christian Advocate, May, p. 717. 
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Methodist wpiscopla Church. this is headed by u. F. Kggleston. 
Similar commissions have been appointed by the Methodist spis- 
eopal Chureh South, and the Methodist Protestant Church. (1) 
Bishops Collins Denny, James Vannon, and John Ml. Moore head the 
commission from the southern Church. | 
In closing we must note that the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
have worked out a plan of organic union. (2) It is of interest 
to note that they have chosen as a name for the new organization, 
"United Methodist Kpiscopal Church." This was done in the lan- 
guage of their pronouncement, 
so that any group and all groups of Methodists may and 
will always feel that the door will always be open to-it<or 
them to unite with us in a wholesomely militant Methodism. 
This appeal no doubt has specifically in mind the volored 
Methodist Hpiscopal group, and possibly the colored membership 
of the Methodist #piscopal Church. ‘his plan of union is before 
the individual conferences and the local church bodies of these 
two colored Methodist Churches. It will require favorable action 
by a majority of the membership in each local church and a three- 
fourths vote on the part of members of the Annual Conferences in 


order to be adopted. 


— EERE 


1. Galifornia Uhristian Advocate issue of July 11, 1929, news 
item entitled Methodist Sesquicentennial, p. 878. 
2, See their Declaration of Principles and Public Pronouncement. 
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CHAPIHER V 


CONCLUSION 


The story has been somewhat lengthy. In considerable 
measure the incidents speak for themselves. It is perhaps 
wise, however, to list certain observations, which call at- 
tention to the implications of some of the facts already 
brought out. Some of these implications are far-reaching. 
This will also serve the purpose of a summary. 

(1) ‘the original Andrew incident involved four factors: 

ae An attitude toward the Negro. 

b. the possibility of adjustment in Methodist 

practice along sectional lines. 
@. The powers of the General Vonference. 
| d. the prerogatives of the episcopacy. 

These factors are still to the fore in recent discussions and 
negotiations. Any plan for unification to be a success must 
dispose of these factors. 

(2) The development of the anti-slavery sentiment in 
the north was very rapid between 1840 and 1844. the General 
Conference of 1848, also, took a more radical stand than that 
of its predecessor in 1844. Southern thought was unprepared 
for such changes and failed to adjust itself to them. 

(3) ‘The Cape May Commission was able to liquidate 
certain serious difficulties between the two denominations. 
Its actions laid the basis for warm fraternal relations. It 
seems to have gone as far as practical in the matter of comity. 
The proposed s#ederal Council of Methodism was largely a failure 


at this point. Further moves toward more effective comity 
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agreements would appear to await the coming of new factors 
into the situation. 

(4) Whose who advocated the plan of reorganization through 
@ system of regional jurisdictions did so in the main with 
qualifications in their mind. ‘the principle was agreed to 
without great opposition, but marked differences developed as 
soon as attention was centered on the details of defining and 
beaeaone such jurisdictions. 

(5) Where was definite though latent northern opposition 
to the phan for a judicial council. ‘the remarks of Bishop 
MeConnell to which reference was made in the narrative perhaps | 
best state such opposition. whe logic of such a development 
is that legislative functions were distributed between the 
General Conference and the Jurisdictional Conferences. All 
legislative functions not delegated to the General Conference 
being reserved for the latter. hese bodies were not creatures 
of the General Conference. Hence it was necessary to create 
a judicial body that might adjudicate between the two seats 
of legislative authority. whe problem is to set up the proper 
constitutional organ and yet not create a judicial body that 
might overshadow all other authorities and bodies in the united 
church. Some might fear that under such an arrangement the 
General Conference might become subsidiary to the proposed 
Judicial Vouncil. It would seem to be the part of wisdom for 
northern leadership to scrutinize the sections of any future 


plan of unification that dealt with this matter. 
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(6) The Negro membership of the northern church has 
been sensitive to its position in the matter. ‘They have sought 
to be loyal to the best interests of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Ohurch, and have indicated that they would co-operate even 
at a scarifice in reaching a solution that was reasonable and 
just. 

, ‘hus far we have been dealing with somewhat general 
factors. It will be well to make a few additional observetions 
which bear more directly on the failure of the annual confer- 
ences of the southern church to act favorably on the plan 
adopted by the two General Vonferences of 1924. Thus we may 

go on to the following considerations: 

(7) Historic incidents have been differently inter- 
preted by the two sides of the controversy. As time passes it 
is possible to ignore largely such incidents, but hardly for 
the two groups to agree on a common interpretation. ven in 
1924 and 1925 these happenings of the past cast their shadow. 

(8) In amplification of what has just been said it 
should be noted that the Methodist divisions we have been 
considering were embittered and fixed by the War between the 
States. This is @ handicap that the Methodist movement in | 
Ganada did not have, nor does any such bitterness enter into 
the relations between Methodists in Australia, where Methodist 
union is achieved, or in Great Britain, where such union 


seems about to be consummated. 
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(9) The common hymnal has been a helpful factor. It 
is to be hoped that its revision may be undertaken co-oper- 
atively. Such a common possession should be an offset to some 
of these dark, unhappy memories. 

(10) Numerous personal factors were coupled with the 
southern rejection of the recent plan. ‘these undoubtedly 
were much to the fore in the voting in the annual conferences 
of that church. 

(11) There are conservatives and liberals in both de- . 
nominations. These groupings cover various fields such as 
the ecclesiastical, the theological, the ebbmetdion end so on. 
Such interests tended to cut across the interest in unification. 
It is natural that appeals were made to these considerations. 
“hey probably had little effect, though they may have influenced 
some southern votes against the proposed plan. 

(12) The development of a system of central conferences 
in the northern church may have an important petlaors on future 
negotiations. ‘The most significant steps were taken at the 
1928 General donference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
vhese developments in turn will need to be considered in any 
plan that might now be submitted to the two chur ches. 

(13) This new departure in Methodist policy on the part 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church accentuates the existing 
differences in the conception of the episcopacy that have 
been held by the two bodies. ‘hese differences existed in 


1844, and the development since that time has been divergent 
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rather than convergent. This factor has not received the 
popular attention that it should if such discussions are to 
reflect the real situation. 

(14) There was little discussion of the Negro problem 
in the meetings of the second Joint Commission. But this 
problem was a factor in the voting in the southern annual 
conferences. In the commission meetings the southern group 
came to a position which really conceded much to the northern 
group. ‘these southern leaders did not carry sufficient 
numbers of their constituency with them to these advanced 
positions when isteiracta to vote on the ratification of the 
plan agreed upon. 

Finally one or two comments on factors still in the 
making. 

(15) Northern leaders are hardly satisfied with the 
results. Nor is the oncoming northern ministry as manifested 
by the action of the students of the Methodist theological 
seminaries. ‘he Methodist Kpiscopal Church is committed to 
renewed attempts at fuller co-operation and possible or ganic 
union by the creation of a Sommission on Interdenominational 
Relationships. 

(16) The southern church has a study commission on the 
matter which is to report to their forthcoming General Con- 
ference (May 1930). This report may bring important developments. 
he ereation of such a commission at least points to a section 
of southern opinion also which is not satisfied that matters 


should rest with just the dropping of these negotiations. 
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(17) Adjustments in the work of the two denominations 
on certain foreign mission fields are imperative. ‘The situa- 
tion in Korea is typical. The Christian movement in these 
missionary sections is so vital that it seems certain to 
create appropriate forms for itself, irrespective of what 
obstacles traditional inertia is able to raise in the home 
denominations in the United states. 
| (18) The possibility of uniting the various Negro 
Methodist Kpiscopal denominations merits more attention than 
has hitherto been given this phase of the question. Two of 
these Negro denominations are voting in their annual confer - 
ences and local churches on such a merger at the present 
writing. (1) There are values in such an enterprise aside 
from any possible relation of the Negro membership of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to such a united Negro Methodist 
body. Intelligent and sympathetic understanding of what 
these Negro denominations are attempting would give white 
Methodists an opportunity to be helpful and to demonstrate 
Christian brotherliness. ‘The expression of such sympathy and 
the achieving of such understanding could not be a spectacular 
enterprise, but it would certainly be a useful one and probably 


one that would prove of great service to the Christian cause. 


1. Whese are the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. All the con- 
ference votes, the writer is informed, in the latter 
church have been favorable to this union. His understand- 
ing is that some of the votes in the conferences of the 
African Methodist Hpiscopal Church have been adverse. 
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(19) The two churches have a large common heritage. 
this heritage in their hymns has already been discussed. 3ut 
it extends as well to many fields. Leaders and members in 
the two denominations might with profit increase their know- 
ledge of this heritage and its history. It would be helpful 
if there was a wider acquaintance with the great leaders 
before the separation and those who have arisen in each branch 
since the break. Greater knowledge of their deeds and larger 
endowment with their spirit would increase mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy, and make for that attitude throughout the 
two denominations which is alone the proper setting for uni- 


fication. 
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